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No Buick owner thinks 75,000 
miles an unusual record. At the 100,000 
mark he considers that his Buick is doing well. 


But he doesn’t rank it with the veterans—the tested 


under-‘ire heroes —until it has done its 125,000 miles and 1s 


still going easily, quietly. 
19/0 ] aly e-IN- Head Sixes / NG /u £74 ely. 


Hundreds of Buicks have reeled off 150,000 miles each 
and are far from being on their last legs today. 
These performances mean Buick Valve-in-Head Motor. 
They mean Buick Valve-in-Head Qua/ty through every 
inch of the car. 
Che achievements of these mileage veterans bring to you 
the certainty of Generous SeTN ice as long as you keep your 
Buick — and a sure, quick market if 
Prices—F.0.B. Flint | ever YOu want to sell. 
Roadsters and 


/ ouring Cars 


$950 to $1485 


Drive Sedans 


$1350 to $1875 
Branches in 
All Principal Cities 


Deaiers 
Everywhere 


that this is Buick’s greatest year 


Consider these records. Study Buick for 


| 
| 

cnn. | BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
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Bear in mind 
-and greatest car. 


THEN BUY YOUR BUICK 


Despite our lower price we guarantee 1916 Buicks to 
contain more drop forgings, better upholstery, better 
paint and finish—greater quality throughout—than any 
previous models. Buick cars are furnished complete to 
the smallest detail. Regardless of 
the car you buy or price you pay, 
nowhere can you get greater value. 
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— PIONEER BUILDERS OF 
VALVE-IN-HEAD MOTOR CARS 
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The Lamp of Today 


ODAY, the country over, the To secure the fullest economy you store and factory trom the tint 
buying power of the dollar should have them in every socket glow, up to the powertul lumi 
spent for electric light has been nation of the gas-filled lamps of 
ne 


llepowe I 


multiplied three-fold through the ilmost 2000 ca 
economy and high efficiency of EDI 
Your lighting company or nearest 


KE DISON MAZDA LAMPS. IQnting 
MAZDA LAMPS Kdison Agent will gladly he p you 


l sing the same amount of current Made in U. &. A. end backed by MAZDA Service choose the sizes which will prev 
as ordinary old-style carbon lamps, most satisfactory 
EDISON MAZDA LAMPS There is an EDISON MAZDA 


will give you three times their light. for every purpose nhome,ofhce, Write or telephon: 


General Offices E D | S O N L A M P W O R K. S Agencies 
Hervison, WN. J. OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY Everywhere 
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Varsity Six Hundred 
~ The Newest Overcoat 
<y “it 


7 yey Here’s the style hit ofthe season with young men 
he 7 5 . : . . ' 
p arg Shatner fF who want all the right fashion without the extreme. 


Uhey are body-tracing coats in several variations; single or double- Look in the window for this picture. Our label is sewed in 
yreasted; Ay-front or button-through; medium length, velvet collars. the coat; it’s a small thing to look for—a big thing to find. 
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LONG about the date when these lines 
see print — that is, if I have luck in 
my traveling plans and the Editor of 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post does 

his full duty to his readers—-along about that 
date, which should befall in the fag-end of the 
fall, I shall be Out Yonder for the second time 
this current year. Last spring I was Out 
Yonder, and even as I pen these words I am 
figuring on going again. I have the habit. I 
believe in seeing America first, last, and most 
of the rest of the time. 

Some fine evening I shall come cantering 
into camp on horseback, with a magnificent 
buck swung on the pommel of my trusty 
saddle. The sun will be sinking to rest beyond 
a butte not more than a quarter of a mile 
distant. When you get that far out West the 
sunsets take place much closer than in the 
East. The smoke of the camp fire will be 
ascending inalcngspindleshape. The peaked 
tent roofs will stand out against the sky line 
like so many proof-readers’ carets directing 
the attention of the great punctuator, Nature, 
to the omission of such things as trees. 

The heaven, as blue and as pure as unflawed 
turquoise, will be repeating its familiar 
Arizona trick of bending ever nearer and 
nearer, cupping in, folding in, as though to 
encompass us within the protecting hollow of 
an everlasting hand; and just overhead the 
little stars will be flecking out, like golden 
spangles sewed on a silken bed canopy. About 
the edges of the mesa the last of the diffident 
little desert flowers will be tucking their tim- 
orous heads to hide from the frost that comes 
with the nighttime. And all will be peace and 
fried middling meat for supper. 

So, then, I come cantering up. I always 
canter when I ride a horse. The horse may 
be walking or trotting or loping, or even 
galloping— occasionally my horse persists in 
galloping, no matter what I may say or doto 
the contrary—but I invariably canter. It is 
a trifle wearing on the horse sometimes when 
he is, say, ambling to have me cantering to 
and fro along his chassis from his mudguards 
clear back to his rumble; but I prefer it above 
all other gaits. ] am a natural-born decanter 

I canter up, therefore, with the spoils of the 
chase made fast to my pommel. With a 
graceful movement of the body I fling myself 
from the saddle, and Shorty and Red and a 
couple of the other boys catch me and ease me 
down to the earth, and introduce me to my 















own legs again. —— 








“You got a fine buck to-day,” one of 
the boys says admiringly. 

“Yes, I did,” I reply as I reach up and unloose the thongs that fasten the trophy of 
my prowess and lift the game down, and show them the shot hole through its brain. ‘‘ That 
is undoubtedly one of the finest buck sparrows I ever killed. There was a doe sparrow 
too—mate to this one; but I spared her. Besides, she up and flew away.’ 

“Do you aim to be going buck shooting again to-morrow?” I picture Shorty as 
asking 

“Well,” Lrespond, ‘“‘that depends. Did anybody bring the mail up to-day? And was 
there an article by me in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post touching on the subject of 
tourists?” 

“Yes,”’ Shorty says, answering both questions at once. “‘Me and Red just matched 
to see which one of us would read that there article of yours first. And I lost—se I 


have to read it to-night. Red, he don’t have to read it till to-morrow. Some people 


have all the luck!” 





One of the Daily Parties: Down Bright Anget Trait 





MPLE TOURIST—YES, 
"TY HE ?—By IRVIN S. COBB 


“a ery well, then,” I state; “such being the 
case I shall not go buck shooting to-morrow 
Instead, I shall trail the simple touris He 
has had his warning; so let him beware. | 
shall follow him wheresoever his tender and 
straying feet may take him, and I shall not 
down his quaint peculiarities and maybe writ 
another piece about him And if perchanes 
I fail to find him I shall take a few te 
touching on myself.” 

For when I go forth with intent to waylay 
the simple tourist | am preying on my own 
kind. It takes more than two or three trip 
West to cure one who is Eastern-reared of the 
habit of being a tourist, and to make a regular 
human being of him. Merely because he has 
learned the difference between spinach and 
mesquite does not qualify him to pass judg 
ment on the rest of his breed. Myself, 1 still 
suffer from a tenderness of the feet 

This has been a great year—this year of 
1915—for Eastern America and Western 
America too; the best year, in some regards 
these two great major divisions of our common 
country ever had. Because of the war that 
has been proceeding on the other hemisphere 
those who ordinarily would have gone off to 
Europe, Asia and Africa have had to stich 
round. There was nothing else for then 
do; so they did it. The excessively wealthy 
classes have traveled about over their ow: 
land and viewed the peasantry through the 
lorgnettes. The moderately well-to-d whe 
other years would have been saving up to give 
their money to the custodians of art galler 
in foreign parts, have followed suit, doing the 
same thing, without the lorgnette effect The 
celebration of Old Home Continent has beer 
a success in every particular. To date the 


management has yet to hear a singl 


plaint 

You know the system of living former} 
pursued by uncomfortably rich person 
dent on and closely adjacent to the Atlanti 
seaboard: At the beginning, as a necessa 
requisite, they acquired their money, either | 
slow and painful processes or | idden and 
suspicious processes Then they started in t 


build themselves a few stopover places for 





transient and temporary use when n ng 
back and forth 
Fir t, in order to be eligible for il aff 
ation with the truly élite, they put up a lodge 
in the Adirondack wilderness; and when the 
got it done it was more than a lodge t™ 
~~ -- supreme, exalted grand lodge, with twe 


thirty rooms in it, and a privat forest a 


an exclusive mountain and a higl restricté 
lake in connection, and garages ar d stables and kennels and bluestone wall ittere 
round regardless— altogether a charming little nook in which to spend ten da 
weeks every alternate August 

Then there was a stone cottage at Newport or at Bar Harbor, whic a , 

cottage because it was about the size and general aspect of a county courthouse at 
else; that, also, was highly essential. After which came a camp on Island Number 99% 
of the Thousand Islands; for the higher up you go in that neighborhood the n exper 
the island, and they owned next-to-the-last island— would have owned that one 


only a syndicate composed of Carnegie, Rockefeller, the National City Bank a 
Rothschild Estate clubbed in and beat them to it 


In due season a hunting preserve in North Carolina, and a chalet in Queb« 
villa in Florida, and a model farm up Westchester way, and a polo conservator er o1 
Long Island, and a private yacht landing at New London followed. 17 
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had to provide these supplementary details or the family 
lid not belong and could not hope to qualify. 

Anyway, of recent years this has been the popular con- 
And in a case such as this, where one does not 
the actual facts at first-hand through personal asso- 

iation with the outfit, but is only giving hearsay evidence 

pick up in the Sunday. papers and from gossip heard 
drug store, I have found it best and safest to 
teer by the popular ‘ onception, 


ception, 


KnOW 
ound 
However, these scattered possessions were merely inci- 


dental The 
d that, as 


principal establishment was the town house; 
the French would say, was certainly beaucoup 
it was located on upper Fifth Avenue and was 
, 

bui 


lt out of lapis lazuli and moss agate and other semi- 
and contained every kind of room there is 


that 
i 


preciou tones, 


except a room a person could sit down in for a spell 


ind be comfortable. The reception hall was almost as 
my and homelike as the main waiting room at the Grand 
Central, needing only a person in uniform coming out on 
anine gallery with a megaphone to announce the 
tamford local will be leaving pretty soon on Track Num- 
ber Seven, to complete the illusion; and the music room 
ould put you in mind of the new wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, except, of course, that it was handsomer 
ind rather more commodicus, 
And so, having seen this architectural triumph put 
through to completion and stocked with treasures rav- 
hed, by consent of the ravishees, from the palaces of the 
Old World, they would carefully lock it up and go entirely 
from it, because in New York it is only the middle 
make a habit of residing in their own homes. 
iy wintering at Palm Beach and springing at Pineville, 
ind flitting about hither and yon meantime, they managed 
» make the time pass until summer had arrived. 
Then they would drift in from elsewhere; and, obsery- 
g that no more than eighty or ninety thousand strangers 
ere congested at Thirty-fourth Street and Broadway, 
d that it only took ten or fifteen minutes to worm a path 
Fifth Avenue at Forty-second Street, 
ey would turn, one to another, and say: 
Weil, positively there isn’t a soul left in town 
We 


Let's see now 


the mez 


iway 


classes whe 


for the car across 


not a 
simply can’t stay here in this deserted 


where shall it be’ 


ving soul! 


wilderness 


American Caravans Criss-Crossing Europe 


TO SOONER said than done. Sometimes they went to 
Newport or Bar Harbor for a few minutes, but gen- 
they wént abroad. Europe was the one dependable 
tand-by for these persons. They would see to it that the 
sindows and doors of the town domicile were properly 
boarded up with the latest designs in fancy planking, and 
engage an expensive caretaker at a fancy salary to live in 
t until they got back; and then they would charter one 
end of the Mauretania or the Vaterland and depart thence 
After that, if you wanted to find them you had to look 
them in London or Paris, or down in Switzerland or up 
Norway, or somewhere over there. I myself have seen 
travels; you yourself must have seen them 

f you have visited Europe during the season. There would 
be Mother and the Girls, and the Only Son and the Young- 
t Child, cruising along, accompanied by a governess, a 
irse and a couple of maids; a valet, a courier, a chauffeur 
snd a ear; and about twice as many trunks as the Queen 
Sheba brought with her the time she came to call on 
King Solomon and put his imperial Israelitish eye out. 
Under her arm Mother would be carrying something that 
ad a close call from being a dog. I do not know this 


erTauy 


them i 


their 








Scenic Production the West Has Been Going on for Some Time Now 


species by its proper title; but if you can imagine a cock- 
roach which has become extensively addicted to the use of 
hair oil, you get the general idea. 

In the evening, when Mother dressed for dinner, she left 
off Fifi and put on all her diamonds; and then, as she swept 
into the dining room, she made you think of the January 
thaw in the Hudson River, when the ice comes by in 
chunks. Frequently Daughter—that was the older of the 
Girls—was being tagged about by a young scion of an old 
English family answering to the name of Lancelot, but called 
Lance for short—-which he was. If he had not been short 
he would not have been there. In every properly organized 
family of the British aristocracy there is one named Lance- 
lot; without him the set is not regarded as complete. 

And nearly always the Only Son would be deporting him- 
self in such a way as to keep the coryphées happy and the 
police authorities nervous. You wondered why he traveled 
four or five thousand miles to make a star-spangled ass of 
himself, when his own native land provided such superior 
facilities in that direction; but there he was, cutting up 
like a trick mule, and there were all the rest of the troupe 
jointly engaged with him in giving to the Europeans the 
conception of wealthy traveling Americans that Europeans 
have ever entertained. 

Father alone was occasionally missing from the group, 
he having stayed behind to work on the bank roll. But if 
he was present you might make reasonably sure he wore 
the chest well pushed out in front, and from time to time 
was seized with an uncontrollable desire to speak well of 
himself in public places, in a loud, resonant tone of voice. 
In Ballyhoo’s Who in America he was the author of his own 
page; it was, in fact, autobiographical in character. He was 
compiling it as he went along. It was fair to assume that 
the only time Father and the rest of the family would 
betray any pronounced diffidence regarding the value and 
extent of their personal possessions was when, on the way 
back, they sat them down to compile their little schedules 
for the revenue collector. 

You may recall that, until this war came along and shut 
off the traffic, these severe attacks of customhouse mod- 
esty were constantly occurring; and in nearly every notice- 
able instance the victim was a person who had “nothing 
but It would seem that those who had acquired 
wealth by wholesale through the operations of our tariff 
laws nursed an incurable ambition to beat their own game 
in a small jobbing way. 

Partly because ‘tis ever the rich who lead the way in the 
luxuries of life, and partly because there abides in the 
average human bosom a belief that there is never anything 
interesting to be seen close to home—that to observe the 
things which are really worth while one must travel long 
distances and spend large sums—the remainder of the 
people of this country, generally speaking, looked east- 
ward across the salted seas whenever an extensive excur- 
sion was in contemplation. Young lady graduates of fin- 
ishing schools, who could not remember offhand whether 
it was Eliza or George Washington who crossed on the ice 
at Trenton, and who rather thought the Fall of the Alamo 
was caused by an earthquake, but would not be absolutely 
sure—it might have been one of those tidal waves— were 
sent off to Europe in order that their education might be 
properly rounded out. 

School-teachers saved up for years in order to do Eng- 
land and the Continent in thirty days, and for months and 
months and months after they got back did nothing except 
talk of what they had seen, and rest their poor feet. And 
show me the clergyman-—-just show me one!— who did not 
live in the hope that his congregation was going to send him 


to Egypt and the Holy Land on the occasion of his next 
vacation; so that, Columbus-like, he might return, filled 
with discoveries, and tell them surprising facts, which were 
absolutely new and novel aside from their having attained 
slight circulation some time ago through publication in a 
work called the Old Testament. Among a large and 
avowedly intelligent group there was a belief that no sane 
persons voluntarily ventured west of Niagara Falls except 
commercial! travelers and fugitives from justice. 

Then this war broke out and, for sight-seeing and pleas 
ure purposes, Europe at the beginning of 1915 was cut off 
from us. Mexico was having troubles of its own; so was 
the Orient. Alaska was too far north and Terra del Fuego 
was too far south. Dearie me, what was one to do? Here 
was a whole summer to be spent, not to mention a fall fol 
lowing, and naturally no one of social consequence in New 
York could dream of spending it at home! 


North American Explorations in 1915 


HEN camethe inspiration: Whynotdevote afewmonths 

to viewing the habits‘and the modes of living pursued 
by that strange race known as the North Americans? 
Indeed, a most curious breed of beings! Addicted to wear- 
ing garments designed in their own country and made up 
by their own countrymen-—only fancy! Actually taking 
an interest in politics, and all that sort of thing! Eating 
domestic foodstuffs prepared after a domestic fashion 
hardly an imported chef to be found anywhere in the 
interior! Organizing and supporting curious institutions 
known as Chautauquas, where speakers get up on their feet 
before large audiences and talk — not about bridge scores or 
puppy breeding or polo matches! You'd never guess what 
they do talk about, so we must tell you—they talk about 
government and science and books and great men, and the 
problems of the day! Really? Yes, really and truly they 
do! It is hard to believe; but they do. 

And out in California—you know about California? It 
is the state that produces those ripping fine tennis players 
out there they have two expositions going on at the same 
time; and very creditable affairs they are, too, I am told, 
as expositions go. Expositions are sure to be a bore; still, 
we might drop in on them for a lark. Some of them even 
own automobiles—the natives, I mean. There are said to 
be several millions of them—natives, not automobiles. 

Why, Cyril, you surprise me! These persons will bear 
inspection in their haunts and habitats. From what you 
say they seem worthy of study and criticism. One might 
take notes on them and do a club paper afterward. When 
can we start for there? 

They started early—the ultra-ultras. And, the example 
having been set by the very rich, the not-quite-so-rich 
trailed after; and then, in turn, the not-rich-at-all tagged 
in. The band wagon might be a long way ahead, but they 
were in the procession, and that counted for a good deal, 
believe me! Over the question of whether our lady leaders 
of fashion will wear ankle watches this winter or leave 
their insteps practically unprotected from the cold there 
is more excitement in the back-street boarding houses than 
in the front-street mansions. The palace remains out- 
wardly calm when the scandal breaks, but the twenty- 
dollar-a-month flat is all agog, going right out of one severe 
gog into another. 

So there was presently inaugurated a pilgrimage from 
the Eastern seaboard to the Western, which to date has 
not abated, but, on the contrary, has grown with each 
passing month. And for all concerned it has been a mighty 
good thing. The transcontinental trunk lines never carried 
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Ss many passengers back and forth within the same space 
of time. The resort hotels of the West have had the most 
prosperous season they have ever had. - Millions of dollars 
have been spent at home that otherwise would have gone 
into the bottomless pockets of European shopkeepers. 
From a sentimental standpoint, the value of the intercourse 
has been even greater than its material value has been. 

All joking aside, the East has become better acquainted 
with the West—the West, being more progressive, already 
knew the East pretty well; and a great many thousands 
of persons have got acquainted with their own country, 
with its natural wonders—and with its man-made wonders, 
too, which in their way are just as wonderful. With their 
own eyes they have seen that there is still a part of North 
America which has no trespass signs on it; which is not 
even fenced in. They have taken occasion to observe that 
between the Mississippi River and the Pacific Slope is a 
fairly considerable acreage. 

They are as one now with that Tammany leader, a born- 
and-reared product of the East Side of the city of New York, 
who, being on his way toa Democratie National Convention 
at Denver, gazed from the window of his parlor car as the 
train was scooting through a most fertile and most popu- 
lous corner of Iowa, and remarked, in tones of profound 
surprise, to his traveling companion: ‘‘No matter where 
you go, there’s always human life!” 

They feel themselves to be Balboas and Ponce de Leéns 
They have discovered the other side of North America and 
the new Chinese Passage. Little Jack Horner has come out 
of his corner and is gratified with the results. 


Scene-Painting With Sunsets for Colors 


7 BE sure, the West, geographically considered, is not 
exactly brand-new. As a scenic production the West 
has been going on for some time now. Our tourist brother 
might have seen it last year, or last century, either, if he 
had been round then. 

All this long while it has been waiting for him to come 
along and give it his approval—the Painted Desert, where 
the Almighty took the tail of a rainbow for a paintbrush 
and dipped it in the sunset and limned an illimitable can- 
vas in colors which never yet glowed on the palette of 
any human artist; that other and greater desert, where, 
since time began, the cracked and naked pelt of the earth 
had been pegged out, drying in the suns of all eternity; and, 
adventurous man, invading a blistered desolation that 
might have daunted the soul of a salamander, has, with a 
spade in his hand and a vision before his eyes, wrought it 
into the fairest and the greenest and the richest of garden 
spots on this hemisphere; the mountains— not one mighty 
range, but a dozen, and each of them seeming mightier 
than the last; the big trees; Yellowstone Park and Glacier 
National Park, filled with the unfinished jobs of creation; 
Yosemite and Lake Tahoe; Monterey Bay and the Golden 
Gate; the Indian country of the Northwest, where Sitting 














There is Still a Part of North America That Has 
Neo Trespass Signs on It 
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Many Peopte Feel Themsetves to be Baiboas. They 
Have Discovered the Other Side of North America 


Bull refused to be seated and the restless Spotted Tail so 
frequently changed his spots; the Indian country of the 
Southwest, where the cliff dwellers founded a civilization 
as old as Egypt's, and where to-day the Navajo tends his 
flocks or would do so if he were not so busy selling blar 
kets; the Lava Beds and the Staked Plains; the Black 
Hills and the Bad Lands; and—greater than any of these 
and greatest of all the cataclysmic convulsions of Nature 
the Grand Cafion, which no one ever yet has properly 
described, though nearly everyone has had a try at it. 

I violate no confidence in stating that these things have 
been continuing without interruption for a considerabl 
period; but a good many of us are just finding out about 
them. 

The human side of the West has proved scarcely less 
astounding than the scenic aspect To those who have for 
years been accustomed to European travel and Europea: 
habits it is a constant revelation. Think of being in a land 
where a stranger has to pay no more for what he buys thar 
a resident pays-——-not a blessed cent more! 

Why, Clarence, it is incredible! When you cross the 
boundaries from one state to another state you do not have 
to bribe the train hands to take your trunks off the trair 
and pile them in a customhouse, and then bribe a lot of 
frowsy, whiskered bandits in crummy uniforms to pass your 
baggage, and then bribe a couple of porters to reload your 
baggage back upon the train; and then, in order to be o 
the safe side and to avoid complications, bribe everyone 
else in sight. Nothing of the sort occurs! It is very dis 
appointing. The train crosses the state line without any 
excitement whatsoever. Unless there happens to be a 
station there it does not stop at all. 

About once in so often, as you tour about, you come to 
a mountain or a lake or a desert, or a geyser or a glacier 
or a chasm, or something—and there it is, just as the 
good Lord made it. No bad restaurants are scattered 
about; no booths for the sale of souvenirs and postcards; 
noclamoring mendicants; noimportuning guides; novocif- 
erous cab drivers; no greedy custodians; no insatiabl 
caretakers waiting to be tipped. There is nothing of this 
sort; absolutely nothing except majesty and solitude, and 
a great soothing peacefulness of the soul and restfulness of 
the spirit. You do not have to carry a ton or so of hand 
baggage with you. You check your baggage at your start 
ing point and stick the checks in your pocket, and then 
forget all about the transaction until you reach your desti 
nation. 

When you buy reservations aboard a train you know 
the said reservations will be there waiting for you when 
you climb aboard. You do not need to corrupt some fun 
tionary in order to insure having sufficient space in whict 
to sit down during your journey. It is astonishing 
indeed, it borders on the revolutionary— but, with Amer 
ican railroads, when you pay for a thing you get it, and no 
one has more money or more influence who can take 
away from you. If you go into a shop, and come fort! 
again without making a purchase, no one feels insulted 














































































and no one feels called upon to insult you. If imake a 
small purchase the proprietor and all his hired help dor 
tear your clothes off your back in an effort to induce you 
to buy out the entire stock 

At the hotels a visitor is charged according to what he 
orders and what he gets, not according to what he 
stand for in the line of extortion and robber Some of 
the hotels have exceedingly steep tariffs it true 
especially is this true with regard to sundry caravansari« 
in coast towns; but the transients, by inquiry, may leart 


advance what they must pay; and if the price em too 
steep they are at perfect liberty to go elsewhere t 
embarrassment to themselves or grief to the manager. The 
proprietor will not lure them under false pretenses to stay 
on and then pluck them at his leisure. He would 1 
dream of trying such a thing— you see, the poor ignora 
wretch has not enjoyed the advantage of a Continental 


experience at hotel running 

When you break a bill ata cigar stand, say, you get bach 
the proper amount of change and none of the char ge 
counterfeit either. If you, who mayhap have never tray 
eled extensively except in foreign parts, find this statement 
hard to believe you need not take my word for it— just go 
and see for yourself. Among these strange white tribeamer 


who inhabit the interior and the outlying Western prov 
inces of North America, the serving classes uniformly will 
accept tips for services rendered: but they are not addicted 


to thinking of the tip and nothing else 


Nothing Like Paris or London or Rome 


bee in a while you actually happen upon one-a 
chambermaid or a porter or a bell boy-- who perfor 
some small kindly service for you without demanding 
even expecting, to be paid for it. It is done because the 
doer is a human being and regards you as a human being 
also, and not as a perambulating grab bag 

And finally, no smirking degenerate undertakes to s« 
you nasty photographs or escort you to nasty places, as in 
Paris; no beggars spring out of the ground or materializ 
out of the air, as in London; no military man crowds you 
off the sidewalk, as in Berlin of yore; no pickpocket trai 


you about, awaiting his chance to pilfer your purse and 
filch your watch, as in Rome; no baggageman rifles 

baggage, as in Switzerland; no guide steers you int hop 
with a view to collecting private commissions on your pur 


chases, as everywhere on the Continent 

Why, you may go for days and days withou eng 
pestered or mulcted, or cheated or mistreated, or called 
hard names in foreign languages. In their quaint, cructe 
unsophistication these people expect payment only for 
what they deliver, and no more than a fair payment for 
that. It certainly is not in the least like Europe 

When I was out at the cafion last spring all the types 
I had seen the year before were on hand, and some ew 


Conctuded on Page 30 
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Morsel o’ Dog Meat 
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HEN the mission doctor made Tight Cove, of the 
W Labrador, in the course of his return to the little 
hospital at Ginger Tickle, it was dusk. His dogs 
were famished; he was himself worn lean with near five 
hundred miles of winter travel, which measured his north- 
ern round, and his komatik—sled—was oecupied by an 
ld dame of Run-by-Guess Harbor and a young man of 
Anxious Bight. The destitute old dame of Run-by-Guess 
Harbor was to die of her malady in a cleanly peace; the 
ung man of Anxicus Bight was to be relieved of those 
remnants of a shoulder and good right arm that an acci- 
dental gunshot wound had left to endanger his life. 

It was not fit weather for any man to be abroad—a 
biting wind, a frost as cold as death, and a black threat of 
snow; but the mission doctor, on this desperate business 
of healing, was in haste, and the patients on the komatik, 
said he, were in need too urgent for any dawdling for rest 
by the way. Schooner Bay ice was to cross; he would put 
up for the night—that was all; he must be off at dawn, 
said he in hie quick, high way. 

From this news little Billy Brisk’s mother returned to 
the lamp-lit cottage by Jack-in-the-Box. 

“Is 1 t’ go, mum?” said Billy. 

Billy Brisk’s mother trimmed the lamp 

‘He've a ol’ woman, dear,"’ she replied, ‘from Run-by- 
Guess.” 

Billy Brisk’s inference was decided 

“Then he've room for me,”’ he declared; 
orry t’ learn it.” 


‘an’ I’m not 


“Ah, well, dear, he’ve also a poor young feller from 
Anxious Bight.” 

Billy Brisk nodded 

“That's all about that,”’ said he positively. ‘‘He’ve no 
room for me!” 

Obviously there was no room for little Billy Brisk in 
the mission doctor’s komatik. Little Billy Brisk, small as 
he was, and however ingenious an arrangement might 
be devised, and whatever degree of compression might be 
attempted, and no matter what generous measure of 
patience might be exercised by everybody concerned, 
neluding the dogs—little Billy Brisk, of Tight Cove, 
could not be stowed away with the old dame from Run-by- 
(iuess Harbor and the young man of Anxious Bight. 

There were twenty miles of bay ice ahead; the dogs were 
footsere and lean; the komatik was overflowing—it was 
out of the Nor could Billy Brisk, going afoot, 
seep pace with the doctor's hearty strides and the speed of 
the doctor’s team-— not though he had the soundest little 
legs on the Labrador, and the longest on the Labrador, of 
his years, and the sturdiest, anywhere, of his growth. 

As a matter of fact, one of Billy Brisk’s legs was as stout 
and willing as any ten-year-old leg ever you saw; but the 
other had gone bad—-not so recently, however, that the 


question. 


BY ANTON oTTo 


—— 


keen mission doctor was deceived in respect to 
the trouble, or so long ago that he was helpless 
to correct it. 

Late that night, in the lamp-lit cottage by 
Jack-in-the-Box, the doctor looked over the 
bad leg with a severely critical eye; and he 

popped more questions at Billy Brisk, as Billy Brisk main- 
tained, than had ever before been exploded on anybody in 
the same length of time. 

“Huh!” said he at last. “I can fix it.” 

**You can patch un up, sir?” cried Skipper Tom. 

This was Thomas Brisk. The father of Billy Brisk had 
been cast away, with the Seventh Son, on the reef by 
Tickle-My-Ribs, in the Year of the Big Shore Catch. This 
old Thomas was his grandfather. 

“No, no, no!” the doctor complained. ‘I tell you I can 
fix it!” 

** Will he be as good as new, sir?”’ 

“Will he?” the doctor replied. 
“You leave that to the carpenter.” 

“As good as Jock Luff’s off shank?” 

“T’ll scrape that bad bone in there,”’ said the doctor, 
rubbing his hands in a flush of professional expectation; 
“and if it isn’t as good as new when the job’s finished 
I'li—I'll—why, I'll blush, my son; I'll blush all red and 
crimson and scarlet.” 

Billy Brisk’s mother was uneasy. 

“Will you be usin’ the knife, sir? 

“The knife? Certainly!" 

*T’m not knowin’,” said the mother, 
will say t’ that.” 

“What say, son?” the doctor inquired. 

“Will it be you that’s t’ use the knife?” asked Billy. 

‘“‘Mm-m!” said the doctor. He grinned and twinkled. 
“I’m the butcher, sir.” 

Billy Brisk laughed. ‘That suits me!” said he. 

“That's hearty!” the doctor exclaimed. He was de- 
lighted. The trust was recompense. God knows it was 
welcome! ‘I'll fix you, Billy boy,” said he, rising. And to 
Skipper Thomas: “Send the lad over to the hospital as 
soon as you can, Skipper Thomas) When the ice goes out 
we'll be crowded to the roof at Ginger Tickle. It’s the same 
way every spring. Egad! they'll sweep in like the flakes 
of the first fall of snow! Now’s the time. Make haste! 
We must have this done while I've a cot to spare. We're 
due for a break-up soon, I suppose—any day now; but 
this wind and frost will hold the ice in the bay for a while. 
You can slip the lad across any day. It must be pretty 
fair going out there. You can’t bring him yourself, Skipper 
Thomas. Who can? Somebody here? Timothy Light? 
Old Sam's brother, isn’t he? I knowhim. It’sall arranged, 
then. I'll be looking for the lad in a day or two. You've 
plenty of dogs in Tight Cove, haven’t you?” 

“Oh, aye, sir,”” Skipper Thomas replied; ‘“‘we’ve dogs, 
sir—never you mind about that!” 

“Whose dogs?” 

“Timothy Light’s dogs. 

The doctor grinned again. 

“That pack!” said he. 


said Billy. 


“Aha!” he laughed. 


*‘what little Billy 


Next Day the Dogs Hung Close. 


FISCHER 


They Were Now Almost Desperately Ravenous 


“A saucy pack o’ dogs!” said Billy’s mother. “It’s 
mostly new this season. I don’t like un! I’m fair afraid 
o’ them, sir. That big Cracker, sir, that Timothy haves 
for bully an’ leader—he’ve fair spoiled Timothy Light's 
whole team. I’m none too fond o’ that great dog, sir; an’ 
I'll have my say about it.” 

Skipper Thomas laughed—as a man will at a woman's 
fears. 

““No sheep’s manners t’ that pack,” he drawled. 
team’s all dawg.” 

“What isn’t wolf!’’ the woman retorted. 

“‘She’ve been afraid o’ that Cracker,” Skipper Thomas 
explained, ‘‘ever since he fetched a brace o’ wolves out 
o’ the timber. "Twas as queer a sight, now, as ever you 
seed, sir. They hung round the harbor for a day an’ a 
night. You might think, sir, that Cracker was showin’ off 
his new quarters t’ some friends from the back country. 
They two wolves seemed t’ have knowed Cracker all their 
lives. I ‘low that they had knowed ——-” 

“*He’s half wolf hisself.”’ 

“T "low he’s all wolf,” Skipper Thomas admitted. This 
was not true. Cracker was not all wolf. ‘‘I never heard 
o’ nobody that knowed where Cracker was born. That dog 
come in from the timber.” 

“A wicked crew—the pack o’ them!’ 

““We've had a lean winter at Tight Cove, sir,” said 
Skipper Thomas. ‘‘The dogs have gone marvelous hungry 
this past month, sir. They’re just a wee bit savage.” 

“Spare your dog meat if you lack it,”’ the doctor ad- 
vised. ‘‘I’ll feed that team at Ginger Tickle.” 

Billy Brisk put in: 

“Timothy Light haves command o’ that pack.” 

“I'm not so sure that he’ve command,” Billy Brisk’s 
mother protested. “I’m not so sure that any man could 
command a shockin’ pack like that. In case o’ accident, 
now ——”’ 

Skipper Thomas chucked his ample, glowing daughter- 
in-law under the chin. 

“You loves that,lad o’ yourn!”’ he bantered. 

‘I does!” 

“You're thinkin’ he’d make a nice little morsel o’ dog 
meat?” 

“As for me,” she laughed, “‘I could eat him!” 

She caught little Billy Brisk in her arms and kissed him 
all over his eager little face. And then the mission doctor, 
with a laugh and a boyish “‘So long, Billy Brisk! See you 
soon, old soldier!’’ vanished to his lodgings for the night. 

There was but one team of dogs in Tight Cove. It was 
a happy circumstance. No dogs could have existed as a 
separate pack in the neighborhood of Timothy Light’s mob 
of potential outlaws. It was all very well for Timothy 
Light to pleasure his hobby and pride in the unsavory col- 
lection. Timothy Light had command of his own team. It 
was quite another matter for the timid mothers of Tight 
Cove. Timothy Light’s dogs had a bad name. As neigh- 
bors they deserved it, whatever their quality on the trail- 
a thieving, snarling crew. 

To catch Timothy Light in the act of feeding his team 
was enough to establish an antipathy in the beholder—to 


“The 











see the old man beat off the rush of the pack with a biting 
walrus whip while he spread the bucket of frozen fish; to 
watch him, then, leap away from the ferocious onset; and 
to be witness of the ravenous anarchy of the scramble 

a free fight, dwindling, at last, to melancholy yelps and 
subsiding in the licking of the small wounds of the en- 
counter. Timothy Light was a fancier of dog flesh, asa 
man may be devoted to horseflesh; and the object of his 
selective taste was what he called go-an’-gumption. 

“The nearer the wolf,” said he, “‘the better the dog.” 

It was to accord with this theory— which is a fallacy as 
a generalization—that he had evolved the team of ten 
that he had. 

“I’m free t’ say,”” he admitted, “that this here Cracker 
o’ mine is none too tame. He’ve the wolf in him— that’s 
so; an’ I ‘low that there may be a wee drop or more o’ 
devil’s blood mixed with the strain o’ wolf's blood that he 
has. Asa wolf, with the pack in the timbér, he'd be a bad 
wolf; as a dog in harbor he’s a marvelous little rogue 
o’ hell. He’ve a eye as bitter as frest. Did you mark it? 
He leaves it fool all over a person in a laughin’ sort o’ 
fashion an’ never stop on the spot he really wants t’ look 
at—except jus’ once in a while; an’ then it darts t’ the 
throat an’ away again, an’ Cracker thinks, jus’ as plain as 
speech: ‘Oh, Lord, wouldn’t I like t’ fix my teeth in 
there!’ 

“Still an’ all,” the old man concluded, “he yields t’ 
command. A tap on the snout goes a long way with 
Cracker. He’ve a deal o’ wolf's blood —that one has; but 
he’s as big a coward, too, as a wolf, an’ there's no danger in 
him when he’s overmastered. Stillan’ all’’—witha shrug 
“I'd not care t’ lose my whip an’ stumble an’ fall on the 
trail in the dusk when he haven't been fed for a while.” 

Cracker had come to Tight Cove in a dog trade of 
questionable propriety. Cracker had not at once taken to 
the customs and dogs of Tight Cove; he had stood off, 
sullen, alert, still— head low, king-hairs lifted, eyes flaring. 
It was an attitude of distrust, dashed with melancholy, 
rather than of challenge. Curiosity alone maintained it 
through the interval required 
for decision. Cracker was delib- 
erating 

There was Tight Cove and 
a condition of servitude to 
Timothy Light; there were the 
free, wild, famishing spaces of 
the timber beyond. 

All at once, then, haying 
brooded himself to a conclusion, 
Cracker began to wag and laugh 
in a fashion the most ingratiat- 
ing to be imagined; and there- 
upon he fought himself to an 
established leadership of Tim- 
othy Light's pack, as though to 
dispose, without delay, of that 
necessary little preliminary to 
distinction and subsequently ac- 
cepted the mastery of Timothy 
Light and fawned his way into 
security from the alarmed abuse 
of the harbor folk—and even- 
tually settled himself comfort- 
ably into the routine of Tight 
Cove life. 

There were absences. These 
were invariably foreshadowed, 
at first, by yawning and a 
wretched depth of boredom. 
Cracker was ashamed of his in- 
tentions. He would even at- 
tempt to conceal his increasing 
distaste for the commonplaces 
of an existence in town by a sus- 
piciously subservient obedience 
to all the commands of Timethy 
Light 

It was apparent that he was 
preparing for an excursion to 
the timber; and after a day 
or two of whimpering restless- 
ness he would vanish. 

It was understood, then, that 
Cracker was off a-visiting of his 
cronies. Sometimes these ab- 
sences would be prolonged; 
Cracker had been gone a 
month—had been caught, once, 
in a distant glance, with a pack 
of timber wolves, from whom he 
had fled to hiding, like a boy 
detected in bad company. 
Cracker had never failed, how- 
ever, to return from his aban- 
doned course, in reasonable 
season, as lean and ragged as a 
prodigal son, and in a chastened 
mood, to the respectability and 
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plenty of civilization, even though it implied an acquies- 
cence in the exigency of hard labor. 
Timothy Light excused the dog. 
“He'’ve got t’ have his run abroad 
that blood is thicker than water.” 
Cracker had a past. Timothy Light knew something of 
Cracker’s past. What was respectable he had been told, 
with a good deal of elaboration—concerning Cracker's 
feats of endurance on the long trail, for example, accom 
plished with broken shoes, or no shoes at all, and bloody, 
frosted feet; and relating, with warm, wide-eyed detail 
of a persuasively conscientious description, to Cracker's 
cheerful resistance of the incredible pangs of hunger on 


said he. “I ‘low 


a certain celebrated occasion 

Moreover, Cracker was a bully of parts. Cracker could 
bully a discouraged team into a forlorn endeavor of 
amazing degree of power and courage. “As clever a dog as 
ever you seed, sir! No shirkin’—ecod!—with Cracker t’ 
keep watch on the dogs an’ snap at the heels an’ haunches 
o’ the loafers."" It was all true: Cracker was a powerful 
clever, masterful, enduring beast in or out of harness, and 
a merciless driver of the dogs he led and had mastered 

“Give the devil his due!” Timothy Light insisted 

What was disreputable in Cracker’s past—in the course 
of the dog trade of questionable propriety referred to 
Timothy Light had been left to exercise his wit in finding 
out for himself. Cracker was from the north—from 
Jolly Cove, by the Hen-an’-Chickens. And what Timothy 
Light did not know was this: Cracker had there been con 
cerned in an affair so doubtful, and of a significance so 
shocking, that, had the news of it got abroad in Tight 


Cove, the folk would have taken the customary precautior 
as a defensive measure, in behalf of the children on the 
roads after dark, and as a public warning to all the dogs of 
Tight Cove, of hanging Cracker by the neck until he was 
dead. 

Long John Wall, of Jolly Cove, on the way to the Post 
at Little Inlet, by dog team, in Jan lary weather, had beer 
caught by the snow between Grief Head and the Tall Old 

















Man; and Long John Wall had perished on the ice—they 


found his komatik and clean bones in the spring of the 
year; but when the gale blew out, Long John Wall's dogs 
had returned to Jolly Cove in a fawning humor and 


suspiciously well-fed conditior 
The Jolly Cove youngster, the other party to the 


trade, neglected to inform Timothy Light — whose « 
had fallen enviously on the smoky, taut, spl i te 
that this selfsame Cracker which he coveted had 
and led Long John Wall's team on that tragic and 
tably bloody occasion. His philosophy was ample t 
need 

“In a dog trade,” thought he with his teeth bare 
the bargain was struck, “tis every man for |} 


And so this bloodguilty, ruined young dog had 
unsuspec ted to Tight Love 


There came a mild spell—the wind went to the 
and west in the night; a splashing fall of tepid 


rain swept the dry white coasts in gusts and a mé¢ 


drizzle; and, following on these untime howe a day 
or two of sunshine and soft breezes set the roof moking 
the icicles dissolving, the eaves running little 
water, the cliffs dripping a promise of shy spring tk 
and packed the snow and turned the harbor roads t 18 
and gathered pools and shallow lakes of water on t) 
rotting ice of the bay 

schooner Bay was in passable the trall wa een ar 
sticky and treacherous—a broken, rotten, imn nt 
vanishing course. And seaward, in the lift of the wa 
vast fragments of the field were shaking themselves fre 


and floating off; and the whole wide body of ice. fr 
Rattle Brook, at the bottom of the bay, to the great head 
of Thimble and the Scotchman's Breakfast, was strivi: 
to break away to the open under the urge of the wind 
Billy Brisk’s adventure to Ginger Tickle must wait f: 
frost and still weather; and wait it did—until in a shift 
the weather there came a day when all that was water wa 


frozen stiff overnight and the wind fell away to a doubtfu 


calm, and the cliffs of Ginger 
Head were a loom in the frost 
= distance acroas the ba 
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wee lad t’ deat 


Billy Brisk’s mother laughe« 

“Not me!” said she 

A cunning idea occurred to 
Skipper Thoma 

‘Or cowardice!” Skippe 


Thomas grumbled 
Billy Brisk’s mother starte 
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swathed in plaster; his pain was elsewhere; the course of 
its exit was long-——‘‘I'm free t’ say that nothin’ will budge 
my complaint. Mm-m! Ecod! b’y, but she’ve sure begun 
t’ draw! 
Skipper 


Timothy bade Skipper Thomas sit himself 


an’ brew himself a cup o’ tea, an’ make himself 
, an’ feel free o’ the place, the while he should 
entertain and profit himself with observing the operation 
of the plaster of infallible efficacy in the extraction of pain. 

“What's 


inquired 


down, 


t’ hom 
gone wrong along o’ you?” Skipper Thomas 
I been singin’ pretty hearty o’ late,” Skipper Timothy 


he was of a musical turn and given frequently 
“an’ 


moaned 
to a vigorous recital of the Psalms and Paraphrases 
i ‘low I've strained my stummick.” 

Possibly Skipper Timothy could not distinguish, with 
any degree of scientific accuracy, between the region of his 
region of his lungs—a lay confusion, 
perhaps, in the matter of terms and definite boundaries; 
he had been known to mistake his liver for his heart in 
the indulgence of a habit of pessimistic diagnosis. And 

hether he was right in this instance or not, and whatever 
the strain involved in his vocal effort, which must have 
concerned, he was now coughing 
himself purple in the face--a symptom that held its mortal 
implication of the approach of what is called the lung 
trouble and the decline 

The old man was not fit for the trail—no cruise to Ginger 
l'ickle for him next day; he was on the stocks and out of 
commission. Ah, well, then, would he trust his dogs? Oh, 
would trust his team free an’ willin’. An’ might 
Luff drive the team? Oh, aye; young Jock Luff 
might drive the team an he had the spirit for the adventure. 
Let Luff keep un down-—-keep the brutes down, 
ecod!--and no trouble would come of it. 

“A tap on the snout t’ mend their manners,” Skipper 
Timothy advised. “‘A child can overcome an’ manage 
a team like that team o’ ten.” 

Jock Luff set out with Billy Brisk for Ginger Tickle 
next day 


stomach and the 


tried all the muscles 


uve; he 


Jock 


Jock 


A dawn of obscure and disquieting significance; a hint 
of milder weather in the growing day; a drear, gray sky 
thickening to drab and black, past noon; a puff of south- 
erly and a of rain; a brisk gale, lightly 
touched with frost, running westerly, with snow, in a close, 
encompassing cloud of great wet flakes; lost landmarks; 
falling, and a black night imminent, with high 
and Jock Luiff'’s team of ten went scrambling over 
an unexpected ridge and foundered the komatik. It was 
a halt—-no grave damage done; it was nothing to worry a 
man not then 

Young Jock Luff laughed; little Billy Brisk chuckled 
from the tumbled depths of his dogskin robes; and the 
on their haunches now, a panting, restless half 
the Labrador dogs run in individual traces 
viewed the spill with shame-faced amusement. Yet Jock 
Luff was confused and lost; snow and dusk were impene 
the barricades and cliffs of Ginger Head lay some 
in the snow beyond a mere general direction. It 
is nothing, however, to be lost. Daylight and clearing 
weather infallibly disclose the lay of the land. 


wind slosh 


dusk 


wind 


dogs 


circle 


trable; 


where 


A general direction is good enough; a man proceeds 
confidently on the meager advantage 

It was interesting for the dogs this rowdy pack from 
Tight Cove. They were presently curious. It was a break 
in the routine of the road. The thing concerned them 
nearly. What the devil was the matter? Something was 
up! Here was no mere pause for rest. The man was 
making no arrangements to move along. And what now? 
place to an alert observation of the 
course of the unusual incident. 


Amusement gave 
It was not an attitude of 
They followed Luff’s least movement with jerks 
of concern and starts of surprise; and they reflected 

inquiring, amazed. -Day's work done? Camp for the 
night? Food? What next, anyhow? It was snowing. 
Damned thick weather, this! Thick’s bags— this palpable 
dusk! No man could see his way in a gale like this. A man 
had his limitations and customs. This man would camp. 
There food in reward of the day's work. Damn 
it! Was there never to be any food? There must be food! 
Now. at last! Oh, sure— why, sure—sure—sure there'd 

» eat when the man went into camp! 


No? 


The dogs came a little closer 


menace 


would be 


hing t 
Mm m? 


death! 


Was the new man going to starve ‘em all 


Big Cracker, 
ed. Thi 


au tine 


of this profane, rowdy crew, sidled to the 

was in small advances—a sly encroachment at 
His object was plain to the pack. It was theft. 
They watched him in a trance of expectant interest. What 
would happen toCracker? Waitand see! Follow Cracker? 
Oh, wait and see, first, what happened to Cracker. 

Cracker sniffed at the tumbled robes. The pack lifted 
sniffed, too, and opened its eyes wide, and 
exchanged opinions, and kept watch, in swift, scared 
Luff; and came squirming nearer, as 
though with some intention altogether remote from the 
mind, 


its noses and 
} 1 
glances, on Jock 


one precisely in 


“This Here Cracker o' Mine is None Too Tame" 


From this intrusion—appearing to be merely an impu- 
dent investigation— Cracker was driven off with a quick, 
light clip of the butt of the walrus whip on the snout. 
“Keep the brutes down! Keep un down—ecod!—an’ no 
trouble would come of it.” And down went Cracker. He 
leaped away and bristled, and snarled, and crawled, 
whimpering then, to his distance; whereupon the pack 
took warning. Damn the man!—he was too quick with 
the whip; Cracker had intended no mischief, had he? 
Damn the new man! 

After that the big Cracker curled up and sulked himself 
to sleep. 

“T ‘low we're close t’ Ginger Head,” said Luff. 

“Ah, no, b’y.”” 

“T seed the nose o’ the Scotchman’s Breakfast a while 
back.” 

“We're t’ the south o’ that by three mile.” 

“We isn’t.” 

“We is.” ; 

“Ah, well, anyhow we'll stop the night where we is. The 
snow blinds a man.” 

“That's grievous,’ Billy Brisk complained. ‘I wisht 
we was over the barricades an’ safe ashore. The bay’s all 
rotten. My mother says , 

“You isn’t timid, is you?” 

“Me? No. My mother says 

“Ah, you is a bit timid, Billy.” 

“Who? Me? Lis not. But my mother says the wind 
would just 

“Just a wee bit timid!” 

“Ah, well, Jock, I isn’t never been out overnight afore. 
An’ my mother says if the wind blows a gale from the west, 
south or sou’ west i 

“Never you mind about that, Skipper Bill. We've some- 
thing better t’ think about than the way the wind blows. 
The wind’s full o’ notions. I’ve no patience t’ keep my 
humor waitin’ on what she does. Now you listen t’ me: 
I got bread, an’ I got ‘lasses, an’ I got tea, an’ I got a kettle. 
I got birch all split t’ hand, t’ save the weight of an ax on 
the komatik; an’ I got birch rind, an’ I got matches. 
"Twill be a scoff’’-feast— “Skipper Bill. Mm-m! Ecod! 
My belly’s in a clamor o’ greed. The only thing I isn’t got 
is dog meat. Save for that, Skipper Billy, we’re complete.” 

Billy Brisk renewed his complaint. 

“I wisht,” said he, “the wind would switch t’ 
Once on a time my grand 

“Never you mind about that.” 

“Once on a time my grandfather was cotched by the 
snow in a gale o’ wind off 5a 

*“Ah, you watch how clever I is at makin’ a fire on the 
ice! Never you mind about the will o’ the wind. "Tis a 
foolish habit t’ fall into.” 

Jock Luff made the fire. The dogs squatted in the offing. 
Every eye was on the operation. It was interesting, of 
course. Nothing escaped notice. Attention was keen and 
inclusive. It would flare high—a thrill run through the 
wide-mouthed, staring circle—and expire in disappoint- 
ment, Interesting, to be sure; yet going into camp on the 
ice was nothing out of the way. The man would spend the 
night where he was—that was all. It portended no ex- 
traordinary departure from the customs—no opportunity. 
And the man was alert and capable. No; nothing stimu- 
lating in the situation— nothing to be taken advantage of. 

Jock Luff was laughing; Billy Brisk chattered all the 
while. Neither was in difficulty. Nor was either afraid of 
anything. It was not an emergency. There was no release 
of authority. And when the circumstances of the affair, at 
last, had turned out to be usual in every respect, interest 
lapsed, as a matter of course; and the pack, having pres- 
ently exhausted the distraction of backbiting, turned in to 
sleep, helped to this good conduct by a crack of the whip. 
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“Not another word out o’ you!” Luff scolded. “‘ You'll 
be fed full the morrow.” 

Almost at once it fell very dark. The frost increased; 
the snow turned to dry powder and the wind jumped to 
half a gale, veering to the sou’west. Billy Brisk, with the 
bread and tea and molasses stowed away where bread and 
tea and molasses best serve such little lads as he, was 
propped against the komatik, wrapped up in his dogskin 
robes as snug as you like. The fire was roaring, and the 
circle of the night was safe and light and all revealed, in its 
flickering blaze and radiant, warm red glow; and Jock 
Luff fed the fire hot; and Jock Luff gave Billy Brisk 
riddles to rede; and Jock Luff piped Billy Brisk a song or 
two—such a familiar song of the coast as this: 

"Way down on Pigeon Pond Island, 
When daddy comes home from swilin’ 
Maggoty fish hung up in the air, 

Fried in maggoty butter ; 
Cakes an’ tea for breakfast, 
Pork an’ duff for dinner, 
Cakes an’ tea for supper 
"Way down on Pigeon Pond Island, 
When daddy comes home from swilin’. 


So that whatever was bitter and inimical in the wind and 
dark and driving mist of snow was chased out of mind by 
the warm fire and companionable behavior. 

It was comfortable on the ice: it was a picnic 
adventure; and Billy 
content as 

“I likes it, Jock,”’ said he. ‘I jus’ fair loves it here!" 

“You does, b’y? I’m proud o’ you!” 

““"Way out here on the ice. Mm-m! 
havin’ a wonderful happy time, Jock.” 

“I’m glad o’ that now!” 

“An’ I feels safe x 

“Aye, b’y!” 

“An’ I’m’s warm 

“Sure, you is!” 

“‘An’ I’m's sleepy — 

“You go t’ sleep, lad.”’ 

“My mother says, if the wind 

“Never you mind about that. 

»ver fear!” 

“You would, in a tight place, wouldn't you, Jock, b’y 
“Well, I ‘low I would!” 

“Yes, sirree! You'd take care o’ me!” 

“You go t’ sleep, lad, an’ show yourself an old hand at 
yppin’ out overnight.’ 

“Aye, Jock; but my mother says 
“‘Never you mind about that.” 
“Ah, well, my mother sty 

And Billy Brisk fell asleep. 


a bright 
Brisk was as cozy and dry and 


Yes, sirree! I'm 


I'll take care o’ you 


Well, now, Billy Brisk fell asleep, and presently, too, 
Jock Luff, in his wolfskin bag, got the better of his anxious 
watch on the wind and toppled off. The dogs were already 
asleep, each covered with a slow-fashioning blanket of 
snow—ten round mounds, with neither snout nor hair to 
show. 

The fire failed; it was dark; and the wind blew up— and 
higher. A bleak place, this, on Schooner Bay, somewhere 
between the Thimble and the Scotchman’s Breakfast of 
Ginger Head; yet there was no hardship in the night no 
shivering, blue agony of cold, but full measure of healthful 
comfort. The dogs were warm in their coverings of snow, 
and Luff was warm in his wolfskin bag; and Billy Brisk, 
in his dogskin robes, was in a flush and soft sweat of sound 
sleep, as in his cot in the cottage by Jack-in-the-Box, at 
Tight Cove. 

It was a gale of wind by this time; the wind came run- 
ning down the bay from Rattle Brook; and it tore persist- 
ently at the ice, urging it out. It was a matter of twenty 
miles from the Thimble, across Schooner Bay, to the 
Scotchman’s Breakfast of Ginger Head, and a matter of 
thirty miles inland to Rattle Brook—wherefrom you may 
compute the area of the triangle for yourself and bestir 
your own imagination, if you can, to apply the pressure 
of a forty-mile gale to the vast rough surface of the bay. 

Past midnight the ice yielded to the irresistible urge of 
the wind. 

Crack! The noise of the break zigzagged in the distance 
and approached, and shot past near by, and rumbled 
away like a crash of brittle thunder. Jock Luff started 
awake. There was a crackling confusion—in the dark, all 
roundabout, near and far—like the crumpling of an infi- 
nitely gigantic sheet of crisp paper; and then nothing but 
the sweep and whimper of the wind—those familiar, 
unportentous sounds; in their mild monotony, like dead 
silence in contrast with the first splitting roar of the 
break-up. 

Luff got out of his wolfskin bag. The dogs were up; 
they were terrified—-growling and bristling; and they 
fawned close to Luff, as dogs will to a master in a crisis of 
ghostly fear. Luff drove them off; he whipped them into 
the dark. The ice had broken from the cliffs and was split 
in fields and fragments. It would move out and go abroad 
with the high southwest wind. That was bad enough, yet 
not, perhaps, a mortal predicament—-the wind would not 














run out from the southwest forever; an escape ashore from 
a stranded floe would be no new thing in the experience of 
the coast. To be marooned on a pan of ice, however, with 
ten famishing dogs of unsavory reputation, and for God 
only knew how long—it taxed a man’s courage to con- 
template the inevitable adventure! 

A man could not corner and kill a dog at a time; a man 
could not even catch a dog—not on a roomy pan of ice, 
with spaces forretreat. Nor could a man escape froma dog 
if he could not escape from the pan; nor could a man en- 
dure, in strength and wakefulness, as long as a dog. Luff 
saw himself attempt the death of one of the pack —the pur- 
suit of Cracker, for example, with a club torn from the kom- 
atik. Cracker would easily keep his distance and paw the 
ice, head down, eyes alert and burning; and Cracker would 
withdraw and dart out of reach, and swerve away. And 
Smoke and Tucker and Scrap, and the rest of the pack, 
would all the while be creeping close behind, on the look- 
out for a fair opportunity. 

No; a man could not corner and kill a dog atatime. A 
man could not beat a wolf in the open; and these dogs, 
which roamed the timber and sprang from it, would 
maneuver like wolves—a patient waiting for some lapse 
from caution or the ultimate moment of weakness—and 
then an overwhelming rush. 

Luff knew the dogs of his own coast. He knew his own 
dogs; all he did not know about his own dogs was that 
Cracker had been concerned in a dubious affair on the ice 
off the Tall Old Man. These dogs had gone on short ra- 
tions fora month. When the worst came to the worst— the 
pan at sea— they would attack. 
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Billy Brisk, too, was wide awake. A thin little plaint 
broke in on Luff’s reflections. 

“Is you there, Jock?” 

“Aye, I’m here. You lie still, Billy.” 

“What's the matter with the dogs, Jock?” 

“They're jus’ a bit restless. Never you mind about the 
dogs. I'll manage the dogs.” 

“You didn't fetch your ax, did you, Jock?” 

“Well, no, Skipper Bill—no; I didn’t.” 

“That's what I thought. Is the ice broke loose? 

“Ah, now, Billy, never you mind about the ice 

“Is she broke loose?” 

‘“*Ah, well—maybe she have broke loose.” 

“She'll move t’ sea in this wind, won't she?’ 

““Never you mind 2 

““Won’t she?” 

“Ah, well, she may take a bit of a cruise t’ sea 

Billy Brisk said nothing to this. An interval of silence 
fell. And then Billy plaintively again: 

““My mother said * 

Luff’s rebuke was gentle: 

“You isn’t goin’ t’ cry for your mother, is you?’ 

“Oh, I isn’t goin’ t’ ery for my mother!” 

“Ah, no! You isn’t. No growed man would 

“All I want t’ say,” said Billy Brisk in a saucy flash of 
pride, “is that my mother was right!" 


” 


Past twelve o’clock and the night as black as a wolf's 
throat, with the wind blowing a forty-mile gale, thick and 
stifling with snow, and the ice broken up in ragged pans of 
varying, secret area--it was no time for any man to stir 
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abroad from the safe pl ice he occ uple d. There were patches 
of open water forming near by, and lanes of open water 
widening and shifting with the drift and spreading of the 
ice; and somewhere between the cliffs and the movir v 
pack, which had broken away from them, there was a long 
pitfall of water in the dark. The error of putting the dogs 
in the traces and attempting to win the shore in a forlor 
dash did not even present itself to Luff’s experienced w 
dom. Luff would wait for dawn, to be sure of his path ar 
direction; and meantime—there being no occasion { 
action—he got back into his wolfskin bag and settled hi: 
self for sleep 

It was not hard to go to sleep. Peril of thi rt wa 
familiar to Luff— precarious situations, with life at stake 
created by wind, ice, reefs, fog and the sea. There on the 
ice the situation was completely disclosed and beyond cor 
trol. Nothing was to be manipulated. Nothing threatened 
at any rate, for the moment. Consequently Luff was not 
afraid Had he discovered himself all at once alone in a 
city; had he been required to confront a garter snake— he 
had never clapped eyes on a snake 

Placidly reflecting on the factors of danger to be dealt 
with subsequently, Luff caught ear, he thought, of a sob 
and whimper from the midst of Billy Brisk’s dogskin robe 
This was the little fellow’s first full-fledged adventure. He 
had been in scrapes before—the little dangers of the harbor 
and the adjacent rocks and waters and wilderness; gu 
of wind; the lop of the sea; the confusion of the near-by 
back country; and the like of that; but he had never been 
cast away like the grown men of Tight Cove. And these 
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EMINGTON was an efficiency engineer, which 
means that his business consisted in diagnosing 
other men’s businesses, in curing their financial 

aches and pains, and in leaving them sound and healthy. 
Before he was thirty-five he knew the glory of both 
success and reputation; but his family privately consid- 
ered him hardly more than an itinerant bookkeeper, and 
they were fully convinced that he was overpaid. 

Of course they listened with some interest to his narra- 
tives; and they were pleased when.he discovered the flaws 
of organization in some struggling company and set it back 
on the path to riches. But they always smiled at his ideas 
of orderly method, and alleged that the cost of installing 
and maintaining any one of Horace’s pet systems was 
probably more than the saving it was supposed to effect. 

“Oh, I suppose they’re good enough for these big corpo- 
rations that don’t care how they spend their money,” 
commented his father, “but I don’t care if he does get fifty 
dollars a day and expenses—when he works—I wouldn't 
have that bunch of loose leaves and five by seven cards in 
my office if he made me a present of 'em! Save time? 
Sure—clerks’ time. Twelve dollars a week. Well, the way 
I save their time is to keep "em busy; and if they haven't 
anything else to do, I have ’em check up each other. 
Nobody wastes any time in my shop, I can tell you!” 

There was some justice, therefore, in the statement of 
certain people that, when Remington began to think of 
marrying, he carefully eliminated all prospects that shared 
the views of his family. No man likes to go home at night 
to a household that regards his earnings as so many contri- 
butions from the feeble-minded; and Remington was both 
sincere and sensitive. At any rate, whatever the manner of 
his sclection, he married a girl who could appreciate him. 





EXPERT HUSBAN 


By Hlolworthy Hall 


ILLUSTRATED BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


Not that she had ever been in business— Remington 
didn’t like business women— but in the field of domestic 
and charitable activity she was one of the shrewdest of 
executives, one of the most clear-sighted and intuitive 
She kept all her recipes in a card-index, and the books of 
the church fair on patent ledger paper. It looked like an 
admirable match; and all the societies of which Edna was 
a member promptly elected her treasurer, in the natural 
assumption that her husband would audit her accounts 
and perhaps underwrite a few of the liabilities. 

She was an exquisitely careful young person. She con- 
dueted her life along rigidly scientific lines, and so she 
owned a perfect complexion, an enviable temper, and the 
faculty of wearing her last year’s clothes with such distin 
tion that other women, in order to retain their full measure 
of pride, were forced to explain to each other that they 
were indeed the clothes of a bygone season. She managed 
Remington's house excellently; and when the Red Cross 
melting pot threatened to prove a losing venture she was 
able to assume control and to bring about a triumphant 
climax, where fifty-cent marmalade jars sold for three 
dollars and all the discarded plate of the neighborhood 
exchanged hands on a rising market. So brisk was the 
market that Edna satisfied the demand only by ordering 
on consignment a few dozens of standard patterns from a 
wholesaler, and auctioning them at two hundred per cent 

Although Remington adored her, and was inordinately 
proud of her local fame as an executive, he sometimes felt 
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that her abilities were just the least bit overrated 

Managing a home, or a spontaneous charity, he said 

and conducting a competitive business are entirely dif 

ferent things; and the local re porters suffered fr 

confusion of terms. Edna was unquestionably a sple 
did power for good in the community; she was a mod: 
housekeeper; and in the name of benevolence she cou 
wring dollars from the inmates of an old ladies’ home; but 
when the reporters paragraphed her as a genius at busine 
they weren't entirely accurats 

Business, he said, is the art of selling commodities to th 

public, before the public and in spite of the publi and 
Edna had succeeded only in cornering a large number ! 
neighbors, who at the outset were perfectly willing to « 
tribute to the cause of philanthropy and then to inere 
their contributions, for the chief reasons that the 
neighbors were looking on. She mustn't think that 
accomplishments signified anything more than a magnet 
personality and a host of friends. Subsequently he } 
her, told her that she was a woman in a million, and p 
ceeded to explain exactly how he had felt when | 
competently directing the energies of a score of satellite 


she, the most adequate, the most womanly, the 
lovable of them all. And Edna, who before she was mart 
had devised a hundred plans for earning her own living 
the necessity ever arose, was slightly chagrined 

Some of these plans occurred to her as she reflected uj 
his deprecation Of course she knew that in his ordina 


routine he studied not merely one phase of commeres 
all phases, and she knew that his judgment was wort 
dollars a day and expenses — when he had a cliet I 


still harbored a quiet confidence that her 


had more than a casual social value 
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For the very reason that she loved Remington so dearly, 
he was all the more anxious for him to appraise her at the 
highest; and because his greatest praise was given to those 
who succeeded in the tortuous lanes of business, she was all 
the more eager to win that praise at the expense of his 
prejudice She wished that Remington might 
omething, or offer lodging to a transient germ, so 
hout facing real danger, he would be invalided for 
a few montl In this case she would enforcedly rely upon 
herself to preserve their normal income intact. 
certain that she could astonish him. 

Ur there was the possibility of adopting the fad of those 
itled Englishwomen who refresh themselves from social 
luties by managing millinery establishments or by design 
ng gowns. She wished that somehow she might stumble 
pon one of opportunities, and demonstrate to 
Kemington that her genius was not limited to pruning the 
grocer’s bill and to selling plated teaspoons for the benefit 
of the Red Cross. The opportunity came to hand sooner 
he had expected 
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She was 


those 


than 
Remington, going to the living-room table one evening 
in search of cigars, found a sheet of foolscap, which he 
erused with much amusement 
“What’ he inquired. “Another church 
inktum? Don't you think you're crowding the mourners 
retty hard? 
Oh, that 
that 
That's all right 
Why, ne.” 
was really 


this, dear?” 


’ she faltered. ““‘Why—I wasn’t ready to 
| forgot it was there.” 

What is ita series of charity teas?" 

She hesitated; and finally, perceiving that 

curious, she added: “It’s a regular tea- 


how to you yet 


OTL downtown.” 
Remington replacee the sheet, got his cigar and lighted it. 

4 tearoom downtown? What's the idea?” 

Why, part of it’s to make money. You know your- 
lf the poor people can go to quick-lunch places, and 
men like you go to hotels and clubs, but there isn’t any- 
thing for the people in between. They don’t like one place 
and they can't afford the other. So three of us thought 
ve'd start a sort of average restaurant, a tearoom, and we'd 
upply a real deficiency and maybe make some money.” 

Do you know,” said Remington, “that next to the 


etail grocer the proprietor of a lunch room is the worst 
reial risk?” 
But this won't be an ordinary room,” she protested. 


rime 


The the part I've told you about is for nice lunches for 
people with moderate means~— at night it’s to be very, very 


fashionabl 
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“You see it’ll be pretty and dainty, and there’s lots of 
room, and after ten o’clock at night we won’t admit anyone 
without evening dress, and there'll be simple but awfully 
good suppers and a little dancing. It’ll be the most refined 
place you ever dreamed of.” 

“In New York,” said Remington, “‘that experiment 
I mean of evening dress as a requirement for entrance 
been tried four times. How many times do you suppose 
the promoters have gone into bankruptcy?” 

“‘Why—I don’t know.” 

“Four,” he said. ‘“‘And do you think a town of a hun 
dred thousand population will support a scheme that was 
too classy for New York?” 

“We think so— yes.” 

“Who are the others? 

She told him. They were women of wealth and unim- 
peachable standing. ‘“‘ We each put in a thousand dollars,”’ 
she explained. “It’s going to be a corporation. Didn't 
you like the prospectus?” 

“IT don’t like it at all. In the first place, I don’t care to 
have you involved in things like this; and in the second 
place, it isn’t feasible.” 

“But, Horace, you can’t object to what’s partly a 
charity. I mean those people really do need a place that 

isn’t so expensive as a hotel but better than the dairy 
restaurants, and we really don’t care whether we make 
money or not. We want to come out even. And | 
didn’tinvent it. I was asked to come in, because they 
thought I could help out in the management.” 

“I might waive the objection to the scheme as a 
scheme, but I still say that it isn’t feasible for you.”’ 

“Why not?” 

“You haven’t had experience. Oh, I know the 
affairs you've been mixed up in, but they don’t count. 
You haven't any reserve fund of practical knowledge 
of these matters. And I'm sorry, but I haven't the 
time to help you.” 

“You honestly don’t think it’s any good?” 

“T honestly don’t— not for you three women. You 
haven’tathird of the capital youneed. Your overhead 
will eat that up in a couple of weeks if you haven't 
the patronage you expect. You have no credit “ 

“Credit!” she echoed. ‘‘Why, we have loads!” 

“But that’s personal credit. Commercial credit is 
another matter. If you don’t believe me go down to 
any one of the banks and find out how much they’ll 
lend you for your enterprise.” 

“All three of us think it can be done,” she persisted 
stubbornly; ‘and we've all been together in hundreds 

of things. We think there's a positive demand for a place 
like ours.” 

“Your whole organization is wrong,”’ he said patiently. 
“Your appropriations are very wrong. Your estimates, 
except for the fixed charges, are— well, rather funny, dear 
Your plan isn’t good either for the noon hour or at night 
You've conceived a place that’s too feminine for men to 
eat in; and you can’t get the dancing crowd without a 
lively entertainment. Still, if you won’t take my advice 
and most men are willing to pay a good deal for it—per 
haps the best course is for you to go ahead and lose your 
thousand dollars. It'll be worth while if it shows you the 
uselessness of a clever woman clever at home— trying to 
break into a strange work. I can’t tell you how much | 
hope I’m wrong — only I know I’m not.” 

“We hoped,” she said, “that you'd like it 
some forms for us 

“I'm sorry, dear 

“You mean you won't?” 

Remington was seriously distressed, because his love for 
his wife and his love for consistency were at odds. 

“You can see, dear, how it is—it wouldn’t be logical for 
me to put any of my money or any of my time, which is 
worth money, into a venture for which I can’t see one 
chance of success. I hate to tell you so, but it’s a question 
of a few months or weeks— probably weeks—before the 
end. We're oversupplied with eating places now. There 
are half a dozen established places where nice people can 
dance. And you ought to have at least ten thousand dollars 
in cash and a good line of credit. And three men instead of 
three women. That's all.” 

Mrs. Remington flushed. 

“Well, at least you'll buy one share of stock, won’t you? 
Just so it'll be known that we have your good will?”’ 

“T can’t have my name connected with it, dear, but I'll 
take one share—for the moral effect, if that’s what you 
want.” 

“Very well.’’ She took the foolscap and put it neatly 
away in a drawer of her desk. “And you won't mind my 
being in it?” 

“Not if the others are—their position is strong enough 
to make it all right socially. And as long as you're deter- 
mined to try something of this sort, I’m glad it’s a small 
proposition— the experience may come cheap at a thou- 
sand.” 

For the first time since their marriage Mrs. Remington 
was slightly uncertain of her husband’s status as a qualified 
expert. The plan of the tearoom seemed to her so thought- 
ful, so well-rounded and so thoroughly adapted to the 
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“I'm Going to Make More Money Than You Do if I 
Have to Break My Silly Neck Trying!"* 


needs of the moment, that she couldn't understand how he 
failed to become as enthusiastic as she was. Eventually 
she decided that it was the thought of her connection with 
actual business enterprise that offended him— that appealed 
to him either as a reflection upon his own earning capacity 
or as an admission that she wasn’t happy in the kind of life 
she had been leading. 

She went to some effort to assure him that the venture 
was partly sociological, and she failed utterly. She tried to 
convert him to the principles of the thing, and she couldn't 
So, despite her firm belief in herself and her friends, she 
proceeded to the task of incorporation with a noticeable 
loss of joyousness. 

On the morning before the papers were signed Reming- 
ton made his final plea. 

“Look here, kitten,”’ he said, ‘I wish you wouldn’t go 
ahead with this. Call it off and start something else. This 
looks as though you need the money. I don’t care what 
you do—take your thousand and buy hats—but don’t get 
tangled up in a restaurant. I don’t like the idea.” 

Edna shook her head. 

“We've gone too far now—and everybody knows we 
don’t need the money. Why, in New York the very 
richest women do things like this. They have roof gardens 
and import lace--everything! And we haven't changed 
our minds. We don’t expect to do much more than come 
out even; but we do want to give the nice men who haven't 
much money a splendid lunch for a low price, and we do 
want to have a perfectly quiet place for supper and a dance 
after the theater. And you needn't be afraid of the 
publicity—none of us is going to be in evidence. We've 
hired a manager. All I do is to think up new ideas and be 
the treasurer.” 

“You're going to put it through?” he asked wretchedly 

“Yes, dear.” 

Remington bowed. No matter what his professional 
objections, he never even thought of forbidding Edna the 
privilege of losing her own money as she saw fit. They 
both knew that she would instantly have yielded had he 
forbidden her; and that knowledge, though at first it had 
made for constraint, was now responsible for largely 
increased respect between them. Each knew that the other 
wasn't taking advantage of sex. 

In due course of time the tearoom was opened. It was 
on the second floor of a building somewhat removed from 
the stir and bustle of heavy traffic; and it was decorated 
with the purpose of suggesting rest rather than restaurant. 
The incorporators had decided on a menu only after many 
conferences, and they had engaged waitresses only after 
interviewing every eligible candidate in the county. The 
net result was that the young man whose tastes were 
superior to his salary could, by walking three or four blocks 
from the business center, enjoy a carefully selected lunch, 
served by an obviously proper maid, in an environment 
unusually refreshing, for half a dollar. And the young men 
came. 

Although he felt that his jadgment was confirmed, 
Remington was deeply sorry for his wife when the first 
month showed a net loss of eight hundred dollars in 
operating expense alone. 











“The worst of it,” he told her, “‘is that the first month 
in any new place generally brings in more money than any 
of the months following.” 

“It’s the women,” mourned Edna. ‘We thought the 
women would come too. That was another idea—a place 
where women could come to lunch, without getting just 
salad and tea, and still without getting into a noisy 
restaurant. And they haven’t been in hardly at all—oh, 
the women in our own crowd have come, but those aren’t 
the ones we want! If we could only advertise % 

“Why don’t you?” 

She spread her hands expressively. 

‘*Nobody wants to put in any more money 
you want to - 

Remington shook his head. 

**You know that my own business has been a little slow, 
dear, and you know what I still think about the whole plan. 
Wait another month! You can’t tell much of anything in 
four weeks’ trial. Give it a chance!” 

Accordingly she waited. While she waited, she sat up 
too late at night and worried far too much in the daytime. 
Eight weeks from the magnificent opening of the most dis- 
tinctive rooms in town the corporation found itself one 
Saturday night with liabilities of approximately eleven 
dollars more than its assets. It was also five weeks in a 
row since Remington had earned fifty dollars a day—and 
expenses. 

“Well,” he said, “‘that’s over!” 

Edna, much paler than usual, looked up quickly. 

“Mrs. Birchill and Mrs. Lane say they don’t want to 
play any more,” she admitted; “but that doesn’t mean 
we've failed by any means.” 

“It doesn’t!” 

“No. They're both satisfied that it won’t work, and 
they say they’ll make me a present outright of their stock, 
if I'll take it.” 

“Which of course you won't.” 

“But I have,” she said quietly. ‘I’m just as certain as 
I was two months ago. The trouble has been that they 
wouldn’t see my point of view. I wanted this to be cos- 
mopolitan. I wanted it to be fashionable It's 
perfectly possible, only they wouldn’t understand it. They 
tried to make it so fashionable that they scared out all the 
nice common people who’d have made it pay. Now I’m 
going to do it.” 

“Edna, take my advice and don’t do it!” 

“I’ve already taken their stock,”’ she said, “and I’ve 
begun to think. If you'll come to lunch Monday you'll 
ee some of the rcsults.”’ 

“I'll sell you my share for two cents on the dollar,” he 
laughed. ‘“‘And is that an invitation? 

“If you come,” she stated, “‘it’ll cost you—well, I don’t 
know what it will cost you, but that’s exactly the point. 


Of course if 


too. 


It’s going to be a bargain restaurant.” 

“What?” 

She nodded. 

“We haven't got the women coming yet— the shoppers 
We thought we'd have at least a hundred a day, and we 
haven't had ten. So I figured out what women like. I’m 
going to have special bargains every day. Monday, for 
instance, I think it'll be chicken salad and chocolate ice 
cream—sell’em at actual cost and have an d-la-carte bill for 
the other things. Tuesday we'll have, say, tea and some 
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kind of bisque for almost nothing. We'll arrange so that 
nobody could possibly make a luncheon out of the special 


ties. We'll use them just as a department store uses 
bargains—to get the customers coming in, and then try to 


sell em something else at a profit.’ 

“That,”’ said Remington shortly, “is against 
canon of success in your business. If a woman had to pay 
only ten cents for café parfait Monday, she certainly won't 
pay thirty cents for it on Tuesday! 

“She might—that is, if she got a reduction on salad or 
soup on Tuesday. And I might even make odd prices 
roast beef could be regularly forty cents, and on bargain 
day twenty-nine. And then, of course, we can change the 
prices very often, so that they'll be awfully interested to 
know what's going to happen.” 

“You can’t do it 
they have thousands and thousands of items at reasonable 
prices and just a few bargains for leaders. You'll cut all 
your profit out, Edna. You'll find that women can make 
out a menu, including whatever the bargains may be that 
day, which'll leave you nothing, or less than nothing, for 
the food—and the overhead will be just the same. Why 
couldn't they eat the rest of their lunch somewhere else, 
and then drop into your place for dessert, if it happened to 
be the special that day? 

“They could, but they won't.” 

“Why won't they?” 

** Because everything else is good too.” 


every 


the department stores can, because 


Remington shrugged his shoulders and held 
Since Edna had kept her promise not to appear publicly as 
r,and merely kept office hours in the little 
room devoted to finance, he was less disturbed than he had 
anticipated. Also he knew that another month 
inevitably bring the end of her folly. The corporation 
would slip gently into the hands of a receiver, and Edna 
wouldn’t be personally liable 

All things considered, it seemed as though his best course 
would be to devote all his own attention to the capture of 
another client who would pay 
dollars a day—and expenses 

On Monday the 
advertisement, and the 


slience 
a restaurateu 


must 


him his customary fifty 


bargain lunch room opened without 
twelve women who patronized it 
were highly astonished to find that a peculiarly appetizing 
mousse was available at twenty-nine cents, marked dowr 
from forty. The young business men, who ordinarily ate a 
fifty-cent fable d’héte, also noticed that mousse 
of it as Ur 


and partook 


an extra Tuesday there were twenty-eight 


women to indulge in lobster salad. On Wednesday the 
bargain feature was tomato Disque at seven cents, and 
three men out of four added it to their regular lunch, and 
so caused a shortage in the supply before the forty-one 
women were fed. 

At this juncture Edna made a contract with a morning 
newspaper and the leading theater 

“The public won't stand for that said Remingtor 


“It isn’t sound. You're simply giving the privilege of th 
rooms at night as a premiun 
anything that’s free. 
else you could possibly do. I've 


, and people never appreciate 
ything 


work out a dozer 


It’s more cheapening than ar 
seen it 
times.” 

“[ don’t care,”’ said Edna stoutly. “I want the commor 
people. The other ones can dance at home 
And whether or not, the 


to a phono- 


you believe it wives of 


graph. 


On Monday the Bargain Lunch Room Opened Without Advertisement 
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ho f 
ose people love 


to be dressed up and g 


they go to the theater, and when they get 









if the ticket costs a dollar or more— they t we he 
that entitles them, if they have on ever y 
twenty-five cents rebate on supper! 

“Has it occurred to you that nine 
probably hand those checks to a newsh 

“Well, if a newsboy can get some evening the ‘ 
come right in,” she said hospitably. “And, beside 
theater pays me ten cents apiece for those chec} 

Then you lose fifteen at the start on ever 
you get!” 

Oh, no, dear! There are two hundred and t 
that cost a dollar or more— that's the limit. Andt 
are good only for the night they're issued. I) ‘ 
place, a lot of them aren't ever redeemed; a } 
second place, the theater makes money if as many as fif 
or sixty people, who would ordinarily have bought seve 
five-cent seats, pay a quarter more for thesake of the che 

“ Hopeless!”’ said Remington hen the people d 
save anything! They're paying a dollar for a seat " 
supper rebate If they took cheaper seats and | i 
their full price, they'd be exactly as well off! 

‘Yes, dear, but they wouldn't have such good seat 
Don't you see? It costs them exactly the same ut the 
get ten rows nearer the stage. The theater atisfie 
because it’s good advertising and costs practically nothing 
I'm satisfied because even with the rebate I'll get loa 
people who never came before 

‘I wish I thought it would work said Re yt 
moodily, 

He was often moody during these day Efficier 
engineer as he was, he began to see that in esta t 
himself in a « ity of a hundred thousand populatior t ‘ 
deliberately restricted his activity. Already he | mer 
called into consultation by many of the manufa ‘ 
already he had exhausted the greater part of his ti 
he was just beginning to see it. His income had dropped 
half the previous record, and suddenly the future ke 
none too rosy 

Now and then he spoke of New York, and v it ! 
the competition there were too keer 

In the meantime the lunch room prospered amazing! 
The two women who had presented their stock to Ed 
suggested that they might change their minds and tal 
back. The local newspapers published flattering 1 
the gradual rise to affluence; and a specia f 
metropolitan magazine found material for an ir 
story in Mrs. Remington's record 

She was far too busy now to direct church fa 
devise entertainments for the Red Cross. When the repr 
sentatives called upon her she said that she ild be g 
to send a check, but that she simply dr } 
time for constructive work of ar ort Retw t 
management of her home, which she st key t i 
and of the lunch room, she was permanently engage 

If you still think you want it aid Remington « 
elaborate carele ness, “I n ight be abl t at 
your plant, Edna. Things are pretty r 
notice you have a rotten plan of daily bala it 


stunt of expecting a waitress to remember 


of having the customer write it out on a 


years 


d and it 


the discard.’ 


Continued on Page 49 
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By L. B. YATES 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


“He Has a Bunch of Papers in th’ Inside Pocket of His 
i Must Have 'Em Inside of Hatf an Hour" 


HIN the Singin’ Kid landed in Buffalo he was 
master of many of those attributes which are usually 
entered on the credit side of Nature’s account with 


He had health, youth, presentable wearing ap- 
parel and a fair ¢ All that he lacked 
was the wherewithal which assists so materially in making 
the wheels of commerce revolve 

Briefly stated, the Singin’ Kid was broke. Moreover, he 
was custodian of a thirst which, to use his own language, 
would if alleviated in liquid form have floated an armored 
cruiser 

But in dire situations like the present it was not the Kid’s 
practice to stand upon ethics, custom, law or precedent. 
Consequently he made a dignified entrance into the Climax 
aloon and ordered a mint julep with an elaboration of those 
trimmings which so notably distinguish this mixological 
masterpiece from the common-or-garden variety of exhila- 
rating refreshments 

With swift appreciation of human nature in its manifold 
peregrinations the Kia added to and subtracted from the 
mentality and make-up of the bartender. 

‘You ain't seen Colonel Paragon round, have you?’ 
he interrogated as he leisurely sipped the nectar. ‘‘No, eh? 
Say, Bo, this is some drink. I've annihilated juleps from 
Maine t’ California and from Montreal t’ Moose Jaw, but 
they ain't got nothin’ on th’ stuff you can throw together. 
It's a pillow to a pitehfork that you never got hep t’ this 
bird of paradise north of New Orleans.” 


Coat aa 


SUCCECRS 


vantum of good looks. 


Danny O'Brien, the bartender, grinned his appreciation. 
He amiled back at the Kid because, be it said, the latter 
possessed divine youth, and when he laughed it seemed that 
the whole world was laughing with him. 

“It’s so good,” resumed the new customer, 
reminds me of th’ trained salmon I had oncet 
one that used to wear a plug hat. 
hisself.”’ 

Danny leaned over the bar. 

“What's that ye said?” he queried good-naturedly. “A 
G'wan away! You've got th’ slow dope 
mixed with th’ hurry-up stuff!” 

‘Yep, indeed,” chirped the Kid. “Of course you don’t 
zee none of them round here, but out on th’ coast where I 
come from it's th’ reg'lar thing. If you happen to be folks 
with any kind of a finish, you've got ter have a trained 
round. I caught this one my own self up 
on the Columbia River. When I got him into th’ boat I 
was goin’ to land him over th’ head with th’ hook, but he 
looked up at me so appealin’ that I says to myself, says I: 

I'll save you,’ says I, ‘an’ there won't nobody have nothin’ 
in’ then,’ says I, ‘I'll educate you so as you'll be 
odds-on any place you start.’ 

Well, sir, you'd oughter seen that salmon dressed up. 
He uster wear a graveyard coat an’ a plug hat just as nat- 
ural as an undertaker, an’ he foller’'d me round like a dog. 
Funniest thing about him, he was a bug on billiards. When- 
ever I was playin’ an’ makin’ one of them round-th’-table 


“that it 
I mean th’ 
He was in a class by 


trained salmon? 


sa'mon trailin’ 


on me, 


miracles, he’d raise up an’ lean over an’ flop his fins so 
loud you could hear him a block away. What d’ye know 
about that?” 

“You should of brought him along,’’ hazarded the bar- 
tender laughingly, now thoroughly interested in the Kid’s 
airy persiflage. ‘‘ You should of brought him along. He'd 
be quite a curiosity in this burg.” 

“I did aim to,” responded the Kid earnestly —“‘I did aim 
to; but he met with a accident th’ day before we left. I was 
walking acrossa bridgean’ hestumbled an’ went overboard.” 

“Broke his neck, I reckon,"’ suggested the bartender 
warily. 

“Not exactly! Not exactly, Bo,’’ drawled the Kid as he 
lifted his glass and drained its contents to the very last 
drop. ‘He fell over th’ side like I told you an’ into th’ 
water. He—he—got drownded, Bo.” 

Through Danny O’Brien’s personality coursed a certain 
grim sense of humor bequeathed to him by a long line of 
Irish forbears. 

“You'll do,” he attested admiringly —“‘ you'll do in any 
country where folks hold to th’ get-happy idea. Th’ next 
is on me—what'll y’ have?” 

The Singin’ Kid duplicated his first order, drank what 
was set before him with every manifestation of apprecia- 
tion, and then commenced to pave the way for a graceful 
getaway. 

“An’ so you didn’t see Colonel Paragon this mornin’?” he 
reiterated after sundry and divers matters of moment re- 
garding local sporting events had been thoroughly thrashed 
out. “It’s funny old Paragon ain't showed up. He prom- 
ised to meet me here at ten sharp, an’ it’s half-past now. 
You don’t know him, eh? He's a gallus-appearin’ guy with 
a game leg.” 

The bartender shook his head. 

“T can’t place him,” he vouchsafed. ‘‘There’s many a 
lame hombre come in here. If they ain't lame in th’ under- 
pinnin’ they’re lame in th’ bank roll.” 

The Kid laughed heartily at this sally. 

“I don’t wonder they all fall in to this nest,” he chortled 
back. ‘‘ You're th’ boy can manufacture a crutch for a 
lame pocketbook ev'ry day in th’ week an’ twice on Sunday. 
If you was to use your think tank for a minute you might 
make me friend. He’s a lame guy like I told you, an’ he 
walks like this.”’ 

Suiting action to word, the Singin’ Kid limped toward 
the entrance. When he reached the portals he wheeled 
about and faced the bartender, who was still regarding him 
smilingly. “‘ Yep,” he concluded, “he walks just like this.” 

The swinging doors parted and the Kid was gone. 


mu 

NCE outside the door, the Singin’ Kid made speedy 

movement to round the adjacent corner and bumped 
into a frame bulkier than his own. He lifted his head, 
intent upon making hasty apology, and found himself 
looking into the rubicund countenance of his erstwhile 
partner, Paragon Pete. The latter backed away and eyed 
the Kid critically. 

“Gee, kid,”” he exclaimed, “‘th’ dead has came to life. 
Did you think you was th’ circus parade with th’ right 
of way an‘ four cops a-horseback leadin’ th’ band wagon? 
What's th’ matter with you? Are you glued to th’ ground? 
I ain't no ghost!” 

“*Pete,”’ gasped the Kid mournfully— “‘ Pete, listen tome, 
old pal: A elephant has stepped on me chest. You ain't 
human if you string me at this stage of th’ game.” 

“Who's stringin’ y’?”’ retorted his partner; “but I ain’t 
seen you since spring. You know, Kid, anythin’ I got goes 
fifty-fifty' with you; but tell me somethin’—did I call th’ 
turn on th’ blowoff? What do you need, Kid? Ain’tit gota 
monniker?”’ 

“Two trained nurses an’ a specialist,"’ lamented the Kid. 
“That's all I need, Pete, plenty of cotton battin’ an’ band- 
ages. I've been dynamited, Pete, just earthquaked, that’s 
all.” 

“Some of Laura Jean’s first aid to th’ broken-hearted, 
eh?" quoth Paragon Pete in his usual pessimistic tones. 
“But you showed so much speed when you landed on my 
solar plexus that I thought you had lifted th’ Golden Gate 
an’ was lookin’ for a hock shop an’ - 

“Cut it out, Pete, cut it out and get down to cases,” 
interrupted the Singin’ Kid prayerfully. “If I thought 
you had a five-spot on you I'd fight you in that alley for it. 
You're exceedin’ th’ speed limit. Will it do you any good 
to state here and now that you win th’ ‘I told you so’ 
stakes? Ain't that enough?” 

Paragon Pete shot a startled look at his companion. 
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“So bad as that?"’ he droned. ‘‘ Weddin’ bells all out of 
tune, eh? Gosh, Kid, I thought you'd get by with that 
dame. I mind how you uster always say: ‘Nothin’ succeeds 
like conversation.’ Believe me, Kid, I figured you'd play 
on her like as if she was a harp of a thousand strings.” 

**Conversation?”’ echoed the Kid sadly. ‘There ain't 
conversation enough between th’ covers of all th’ diction- 
aries in th’ world to sidetrack a female cannon ball once 
it gets goin’. Most anybody is liable to get left at th’ post 
in th’ matrimonial handicap, Pete. I was standin’ flat- 
footed when they sprung th’ barrier.” 

‘Too bad, too bad, Kid,” declared the stout one with no 
little show of genuine solicitude. ‘‘ But tell me where was 
you goin’ insuch a hurry? Was you overdue at a directors’ 
meetin’?”’ 

“There you go agin,”’ wailed the Singin’ Kid. “I was 
makin’ me getaway, because I was in Dutch with a Irish 
bartender an’ I didn’t have th’ price to pay for a drink. I 
couldn't flag a peanut stand. I’m so close to Calamity 
Jane, Pete, that she’s walkin’ on me with hobnailed shoes 
Come on back an’ square me with this gink; he kin make a 
julep that’d eoax a Thanksgivin’ turkey off th’ roof. Slip 
me some kale, Pete, an’ walk lame when you get inside th’ 
door.”’ 

With the air of a conquering hero the Singin’ Kid 
re-entered the saloon from which he had so recently made a 
hasty exit. 

‘Here he is now,” he explained triumphantly as he led 
the limping Paragon Pete forward. ‘“‘I just seen him pass- 
in’ when I was talkin’ to you. I guess he got his tabs 
mixed. You was right, Bo, he wasn’t never here before an’ 
he thought th’ drum was round th’ corner. Besides which, 
I forgot to settle for th’ drink, but here it is now.” The 
Singin’ Kid tossed a twenty-dollar bill onto the bar. ‘This 
is me side kick, Colonel Paragon, Mister— Mister—you 
didn’t never tell me your name, Bo.” . 

“Dan O’Brien,”’ vouchsafed the bartender with the air 
of one who realizes he has made a serious error in snap 
judgment. 

“Good name! Fine monniker!’’ hummed the Singin’ Kid. 
“We're all Irish together. Lemme make you acquaint: d 
with Colonel Paragon, Mister O’Brien. Say, Pete’’—this 
latter in an audible stage aside—‘“‘here’s a amigo kin brew 
a julep that bids ’em all good-by. He commences where 
th’ rest of em leave off. Take th’ bridle off, Mister O’Brien, 
an’ give me friend a manifestation.” 

Settled down in a comfortable alcove, and as soon as his 
equanimity reéstablished itself, the Singin’ Kid recounted 
to Paragon Pete the story of his undoing. 

“You mind, Pete,”’ he began, “‘th’ day I married Made- 
moiselle Maud Mazurka, th’ strongest woman in th’ 
world, th’ female Hercules an’ th’ marvelous Junoesque 
Samson. Well, Pete, th’ trouble started on our weddin’ 
night, when you an’ I got all lit up. She took me bank roll 
away an’ bought a wagon show with it. Then when she got 
me in Iowa, where her folks lived, she framed a fake contest 












pullin’ against a team of horses, an’ jobbed me out of th’ 
whole thing. I’m six thousand dollars te th’ bad, Pete, 
besides th’ money th’ show made after I bought it.” 

“Trimmed you like a drunken sailor, eh?”’ vouchsafed 
Paragon Pete. “Well, I did th’ best I could to head you 
off, but I might as well have tried to dam up th’ lake with 
a pitchfork.” 

““When we was in Dakota with th’ show, Pete,”’ resumed 
the Kid, apparently overlooking the former's reference to 
prenuptial prophecy —“‘when we was up in Dakota I run 
into a guy which had a cat an’ rat ranch. He was a Swede, 
Pete, an’ he had all them efficiency Wisingtons backed off 
th’ boards when it come to playin’ both ends against th’ 
middle. 

“First of all, he used to kill th’ rats, feed the carcasses to 
th’ cats an’ sell th’ hides; then he'd turn round an’ kill a 
flock of cats, sell th’ hides an’ feed their carcasses to th’ rats. 
But believe me, Pete, he had nothin’ to th’ way that woman 
juned me round with th’ circus.” 

“Her work must of been hall-marked twenty carat an’ 
above acid proof,”’ hazarded his companion. 

“Better than Barnum, Pete,” retorted the Singin’ Kid 
sourly. “She just gimme th’ old footrace fake with a 
flossy finish. Just readied me up an’ then cut loose with a 
haymaker that made me take th’ count. Think of it, me 
fallin’ fur that brand of burglary! She just kep’ a sweetnin’ 
me until I couldn’t tell a piano from a pineapple.” 

Paragon Pete listened with close attention to the Kid’s 
narrative of his drastic adventures in the circus world. 
When the latter had finished his recital Pete sat for several 
minutes with head bowed, beetled brows knit, and lost in 
reverie. Finally he arose, buttoned up his coat and stretched 
himself wearily, after the manner of one who has not only 
diagnosed a subject but, moreover, has arrived at absolute 
conclusion. 

“Kid,” he declared with supreme conviction, “that 
woman has got to have a little lesson in legitimate liftin’.”’ 


mi 


HORTY Alliston, menagerie superintendent of the 
J Mighty Consolidated Mazurka’s Circus, Wild West 
and Hippodrome, stuck his head in the door of the ticket 
wagon where Mademoiselle Mazurka was engaged in her 
daily labor of computing the intake. Mademoiselle Ma- 
zurka frowned as she looked up, clearly resenting the 
intrusion at such a time. 

“Well, what is it, Shorty?” she shrilled in feminine 
staccato; “‘has th’ baby elephant climbed a tree? Don’t 
you know it’s against th’ rules to come to th’ wagon when 
I’m countin’ up?” 

The animal trainer nodded his head in acquiescence. 

“Yes, yes,” he replied, “‘sure I do, Miss Maud, but 
they’s a fat towner out here askin’ for Charley Carson. 
Says he must see him on a matter of th’ utmost impor- 
tance.” 

Mademoiselle Mazurka wheeled around on her swivel 
chair and in an instant was all attention. 

““What did you tell him, Shorty?" she queried abruptly. 

“Didn't tell him nothin’—I just stalled,” replied the 
latter. 

“Huh!” soliloquized the Mazurka. “I'll bet you he’s 
a plain-clothes bull which is out to pick up the Kid for 
somethin’ he has done; either that or he is snoopin’ round 
lookin’ for information. Well, he won't get fat on all he 
gets here. Lemme talk to him.’ 

Mademoiselle Mazurka squeezed her stately form 
through the narrow doorway and moved across the lot 
to the front door, where a stout, well-dressed man was 
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In Less Time Than 
it Takes to Teli it 
She Had Fiuttered 
Down and Laid Her 
Hand Lovingly on 
the Kid's Shoutder 
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pacing restlessly up and down. As she 
approached, the stranger lifted his hat 
with becoming deference. 

“You didn’t happen to know where ° 
I could find Mister Charles Carson, 
madam?” he began. “I believe he’s 
generally known as the Singin’ Kid, 
an’ I understand he’s your husband 
My name,” the stranger added, “‘is 
Colonel P. W. Paragon, of New York.” 

Mademoiselle Mazurka eyed the 
newcomer suspiciously 

“What d’ye want of him?” she ex- 
claimed with considerable acidity in 
her tones. “‘How do I know where he 
is? I suppose you're some plain 
clothes pussy-foot come after him. 
What has he been doin’ now?” 

“You're talkin’ Dutch to me, 
madam, an’ I don’t understand that 
language,” protested Colonel Paragon 
with no little warmth. “I just come 
here politely to ask you a polite ques- 
tion. I thought you might be able 
to tell me where I could find Mister 
Carson. Of course if you don't 
know it’s all right with me, but 
bein’ as you're his wife, I thought 
you'd be th’ best one to come to 
in order to acquire th’ desired in- 
formation. I don't suppose it’s my 
duty to disclose th’ exact nature 
of my business with him any more 
than to say that if 1 can round him 
up he might hear somethin’ to his 
advantage.” 

By neither word nor action did Mademoiselle Mazurka 
give evidence that the latter statement in any wise inter- 
ested her, but her natural cupidity, not to mention femi 
nine curiosity, was aroused and she sparred warily for 
further information 

“Where you goin’ to find anyone closer to him than his 
wife?” she parried. * Ain't it all th’ same an’ ain't I just as 
good as him? I might know where he was, an’ again | 
mightn’t.” 

‘I have no doubt you are,” returned the stranger sooth- 
ingly, “‘an’ don’t question but what you have his best 
interests at heart like any good wife, but in this matter I 
am ridin’ to orders. I must not betray me trust, much as 
I would like to,’ Colonel Paragon concluded with consid 
erable flourish. He spread his pudgy palms outward as if to 
indicate that to proceed farther would be absolutely out of 
the question. “I ain’t lookin’ fur him to square nothin’,” 
he added. 

“Well,”” hedged the lady, feigning intense relief, “of 
course I didn’t know, so I had to stall. You see I wasn't 
sure but what th’ Kid had got into some mix-up an’ he was 
wanted. He's kind of reckless sometimes, but I kin see 
now that you're on th’ level.” 


Aw B 
“Gee, Kid, What's 
I Ain't 


The stout man gravely bowed his acknowledgments, but 
did not, however, volunteer further information 

“Th’ Kid don’t always tell me where he goes,” volun- 
teered Mademoiselle Mazurka confidentially, and with 
the air of one who wished to be absolutely frank and above- 
board. “He left th’ show over a week ago an’ said he was 
goin’ totakea vacation. He did talk some about goin’ over 
to Chicago to sign up a new trap act, one which could double 
in comedy bars an’ help out some with th’ Joeys, an’ then 
he said he might go down th’ river a spell an’ 
look over Ed Warner's Floatin’ Sensation, but 
heain’tmuch whenit comesto writin’. Th' fact 
is I ain’t heard from him since last Friday 

**Couldn’t say when he will be back then’ 
queried the stranger in disappointed tones 

“Not fur certain,” 
returned Mademoi 
selle Mazurka, still 
maintaining an air of 
unqualified candor 
“Not fur certain, but 
we're billed into 
Plattsburg a week 


> 





= 
a 


from to-day, an’ he’s 
sure to be there be 
cause we're havin’ a 
kind of clem over th’ 
lot an’ license. Can't 
I make a date fur you? 
I'll have him meet 
you anywhere you say 
within reasonable 
time, but I would like 
to be able to tell him somethin’ about th’ nature 
of the business.” 

Colonel Paragon studied profoundly for a mo- 
ment or two. When he finally spoke his man 
ner was eminently noncommittal and wholly 
mysterious 









“Absolutely impossible, madan 
he averred. “You wouldn't want me 




























to toss off th’ peopl up above, would 


you? But I'll stretch a point, an’ | 

don’t know as I ought todo it either 
* 1 his inner poc t hedre fort 
From his inner pocket hedrew } 





a long, plethoric envel 


liging 

with impressive-looking documents 
Mademoiselle Mazurka 
watched hin ea hawk a 

he slowly selected rie il 


held it out to her 

“You kin read that,” he 
said. “I don't think I’m vio 
latin’ a confidence in showin’ 
it to you, because there's 
nothin’ in it about th’ mair 
drive, only touchin’ on an’ 
appertainin’ to me instru 
tions.” 

M ademoise lle Mazurka 
grasped the paper eager! 
and glued her eyes to it It 
was a typewritten document 
on the stationery of a metro 
politan bank and was ad 
dressed to the Paragon 
Investigation and Informa 
tion Bureau, of New Yor! 
City. What she read follow 


Gentlemen 

As you will see by 
inclosed documents, we 
anxious to ascertain 
whereabouts of ind get 
touch with CharlesC.Carson 
When last heard of he was traveling with a circus called the 
Mighty Consolidated Mazurka Shows, playing throug! 
the Middle Western States. We believe Mr. Carson i 
known to his intimates as the Singin’ Kid, and are informed 
that he recently married the woman who directed the circu 

The papers inclosed you will hand to Mr. Carson per 
sonally. We lay special stress on this latter point, and it 
is of the utmost importance that you should regard thi 
mission as of a strictly confidential nature, as we wis! 
to avoid all complications which might arise were out 
siders cognizant of the facts, and who might seek to advise 
Mr. Carson to his detriment 

Should Mr. Carson be in need of funds to make the 
journey to New York City, you will be kind enough to 
advance him the necessary amount and charge the same 
to us in your general account for services rendered, or, if 
you prefer, make a sight draft on us at your convenience 

We would suggest that Colonel Paragon handle this cas 
personally , as the question of expense is, a8 you W ill reacil 
understand, a matter of secondary importance 

We inclose our check for $500 on account of expenses, 
and trust we shall get a report from you at as early a dat« 
as possible 


th’ Matter With You? 
Ne Gheostt"’ 





Very truly yours, 
ROUNDTREE & ROUNDTREI 
Per W. R 


Mademoiselle Mazurka’s eyes widened as she read 
a syllable of that letter breathed mystery and, what 








all,money. Ina way, of course, and fora womat 


WAS DOCS 

of her beginnings, it was hard to understand; but one fact 
stood out, which was that the Singin’ Kid was about to 
reap tangible emolument from some source— and it 

not be any small sum either, as witness the « lent anxiet 
to locate him and the expenditure necessarily involve 
that undertaking Mademoiselle Mazurka could aln 
have assassinated the stout, stolid yung ma tanding 


before her, POSsessing as he did the real key t the ‘ 
- writin’ don’t tell nothin’ muc! he dectare 


*Thi 
decidedly disappointed tones as she returned the ‘ 
‘I'm as wise as I was before Gee, but it’s tough to keey 
a thing like that away from a man's own wift 
‘Instructions,”’ droned Colonel Paragon tersely We 
have to carry ‘em out. That's our ace I ain't got 
choice in th’ matter. You kin see that th’ parti 
hired me don’t want no buttinskys, an’ they're hand 


th’ mazuma. If I was workin’ for you I'd play th’ har 
same WAY 


“Surely, surely,”” acquiesced the circus quee 
just th’ same it don't sound natural. Here I ar 
th’ whole show while th’ Kid is away off rm 
seein’ th’ sights, an’ still I ain't thought fit to be 


with nothin’.” 
“Tt ain’t my fault, lady,” the chief of the Inf 


Bureau gravely assured her. “There wouldn't be 
ticular harm in it, so far as you're concerned, but 
folks are th’ best clients we've got an’ I dassent turr 
It’s only a matter of a few days anyway. I'll meet 
Plattsburg a week from today, an’ then th’ K 

you all about it.” Colonel Paragon lifted his hat agai 
elaborate grace “ Good-day to you ad he « 
heartily. “I'm more than obliged to you f 

mation; it'll save me many a mile. I'm goin’ t al 
make that two o'clock train, because I've tle atter t 


Continued on Page 73 
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“OVIE Actre 
announces 

page 

worth three columns 


” 


Eats Thirty Ice-Cream Cones a Day! 
a headline across three columns on the 
The city editor believes 
and city editors are 
in knowing what their readers want. 
a strange quirk in human nature that makes every- 
want the most intimate details in the lives 
John 
h may be as eccentric as 
s and nobody cares; 
he it learned that General 


first second section. 


ory to be 


to Know 


iblic persons. 


n Hindenburg eats gasoline 
hi food, and 
the wholeworld isagog! The 
of 
London Answers, which deals 


breakfast 


ICCeR uch magazines as 
} ‘ 

argely in intimate gossip of 

the 


rents if ou 
irculation of sume 


and immense 
of 
our moving-picture 
monthlies, which play 
up the 
per are 


royalty, 


portraits and 
sonal note, 
based on this common 
human weakness —- if 
weakness it be Hore , 
Actors especially 
have always been tar 
ue the curious 
Everything they say, 


te for 


do or think is regarded 
large 
If thestage 
imbers his ad 


worthy of 
headlines 
actor |! 
mirers by the thousand 
what 
happens to the film 
favorite whose devotees are counted by the million. Our 
positively overwhelming and comes from over all 
Australian girls seem quite as mad 

over our excessive beauty as their American sisters. 
| have often asked myself why the public isso inordinately 
I am sure many of us are much 
less exciting than bankers and wine merchants 
rast with the legitimate actor we are as prosaic in our 
jomes as plumbers or preachers. We have our bungalows, 
One of my friends goes in for rabbits; 
for roses; two have orange ranches; and several 


one can imagine 


te 


mail is 


the civilized world 


nterested in our careers 


In con- 


yarages and gardens 
another 
are buying desert lands 

If these disillusion our distant soulmates I 
doubt that they will affect in the least the aspirant who 
to act, for probably he is positive that the light hid 
hel will make other stars look like burned- 
Many of the letters we receive, with super- 
latively mushy appreciation of our excessive talents, are 
but bouquets te lure us into a mood of ecstatic receptivity. 
Often a thinly veiled hint suggests that the writer herself 
would not sidestep an invitation to grace the moving- 
These hints are usually accompanied by 
photographs of the aspirants; and I will say I never before 
knew there many charming young girls in the 
world, Sometimes the parents take a hand, to tell of 
Mamie’s amazing mimicry, and not a few letters are accom- 
by tempting financial offers to assist in placing 
before the world 


disclosures 
wishes 


beneath his bus 


out moons 


picture stats 


were 80 


panied 
Mamie 


The Studio Mother's Job 


N°? ACTOR who is working has time to reply to all this 
4% epistolary junk, but in my case Mrs. Grandon answers 
whatever she believes worthy; she also signs all the albums 


and photographs 
with our mail; 


Most of us actors pretend to be bored 
but, to be frank, I find it quite exciting, 
and, even though I see the joke, I am afraid 1 sometimes 
look very pleased with myself when I am flattered. 
Mr “All actors are alike.” 
lhe writing of these letters by romantic schoolgirls has a 
tragic If the recipient happens to be a cad 
and | regret toe say that occasionally he is—his replies are 
not always a safe guide to the young girl. The relationship 
hinted at here has become a problem for some of the larger 
but it has been solved, in a measure, by the 
tudio mother. The duties of this newest 
» the werking force are manifold. No girls other 
than recognized actresses are engaged except through her; 
and actors can no longer employ any foolish 
young girl who happens to take their fancy. This mother 
very alert in sorting out the frivolous, romantic 
oungsters from the girls of real talent and serious ambi- 
tion. After they are employed they are chaperoned from 
morning until night, and must constantly report when off 
duty. Ifa director wants extra girls he sends to the studio 


Grandon says: 


side, however 


tudios 
employment of a 


recruit t 


recor 


becomes 


Graduatly There Came Men Who Had Brains, Techni 


and Poesy 


mother and she assigns the best ones available. In the 
case of children under age she must look after their school- 
ing, and truants and wards of the juvenile court are under 
constant supervision. 

So many employees about a studio are engaged in capac- 
ities other than acting that the employment of all the 
members of a family is made very easy; and the more 
enlightened managers encourage it, since it tends to stabil- 
ity. I know of one manager who has none but married 
people in his employ. Thus, some of the companies 
cially the older ones— become like one great family, happy 
and loyal, but with all the heartaches incident to such an 
arrangement. One of the leading women in a studio where 
| worked for a year was the wife of the laboratory superin- 
tendent; her daughter played second leads and her son 
was a camera kid. Very often a man and his wife, or a 
brother and sister, are working at the same studio. 

At nine o'clock in the morning the lot presents a wonder- 
ful spectacle. It has all the movement, costume and color 
of a great carnival city. On the huge open-air stage the 
carpenters are at work putting together the various sets 
for interior stuff; perhaps as many as sixteen different 
scenes will be acted here simultaneously. A great winding 
staircase for a society play will stand next to a sordid attic 
for Maggie of the tenements. A Japanese tea house, a 
library, a harem, and a ship's cabin—set on rockers to give 
the pitch of the sea—will be placed so close together that 
there is apparently no line of demarcation. 

This arrangement is possible because the moving-picture 
camera cuts a very small angle. The close-up stuff requires 
only about twelve feet of stage—an almost prohibitive 
embarrassment to the dancers—-and a deep set rarely needs 
more than thirty feet. 
So it is possible to 


espe- 
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ten tallest men, another the five shortest; one 
wishes an old, gray-haired woman, another 
aman whocan shoeahorse. Their demands 
range from the sublime to the ridiculous 

from an infant in arms to an army of infantry. 

Outside on the street a hundred automo- 
biles are drawn up, waiting to take different 
casts out on location. Several great sight- 
seeing busses are filled with German soldiers, 
headed for an outside scene of Old Heidel- 
berg; motor trucks are loading saddles and 
rifles, to be used by the thousand horsemen 
waiting in the Santa Monica foothills to 
perform in one of the great war dramas 

By ten o'clock the place is in full blast; 
the actors on location are gone, and most of 
the hopeful aspirants in the yard either have 
been taken on or have dispersed until the 
morrow. Always, however, there are at 
least a hundred who hang about hoping to 
be selected in some emergency. 

On the big stage, where so many scenes are 
being enacted, bedlam reigns. The shouting 
of the actors and directors is punctuated by 
gunfire in some wild drama or rough comedy, 
and stage carpenters and scene shifters add 
to the din with the necessary noises of their 
craft. While waiting for the director to sat 

isfy his wsthetic soul regarding draperies and props, or 
until the camera man has tuned up, actors are wandering 
from one set to another, smoking, chewing gum or fox 
trotting down the aisles. To see a savage pirate doing the 
lame duck with a society queen does not seem incongruous 
in this great human omelet. 


Acting for the Five Millions 


| Spang hd experts are horrified at the apparent 
waste of time in these enormous plants; hundreds of 
players seem to be always loafing. It may take a whole 
morning to produce a certain scene, yet the actual time 
before the camera may occupy but a brief ten minutes 
Meantime the cast must be always within call. No plan 
has yet been devised by which this leisure can be utilized. 
All sorts of schemes, from splitting wood to splicing film, 
have been suggested; but none seems practicable 

The question arises: How can the actor do intelligent 
work in such an atmosphere? In addition to the awful 
confusion of noises and movement there is not even the 
stimulus of an audience. When I was elevated to the rank 
of leading man this latter condition worried me: it was like 
talking to oneself. I felt constrained and self-conscious 
One day Bostock, one of our best men, passed by and, 
sensing my embarrassment, said: ‘‘Grandon, there are 
five million people looking at you through that camera.” 
The psychological reaction on me was magical. I had an 
audience, but had never before realized it! 

The noise and confusion, however, were still so discon- 
certing I finally demanded that all my scenes should be 
inclosed. This was easily accomplished by building a 





place seven or eight 
sets on a hundred-foot 
stage. 

To the uninitiated 
the scene is one of utter 
bewilderment—like a 
great féte without the 
bands and confetti. 
Society people in ball 
gowns and evening 
dress move about in 
the fierce white light 
of day; agroup of cow- 
boys may be seen over 
in the clearing, prac- 
ticing with their ropes; 
and'way off yonder isa 
street in Cairo,already 
thronged with the 
bright-costumed fig- 
ures of the Egyptians. 

The yard is jammed 
with perhaps three 
hundred people, all 
hoping to be taken on 
as extras; whileamong 
them pass the various 
assistant directors, 











making their choices. 
One director wants the 
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Some of the Companies Become Like One Great Family, Happy and Loyai 
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canvas wall, with six-foot flats, entirely round the set, 
running down to a V, where the director and camera man 
took their places. Most of the leading men now demand 
either a separate stage or an inclosed set. 

An astonishing number of actors have absolutely no 
interest in other than their own performances, and turkey- 
trot or horseplay while the performer tries to concentrate 
on a serious bit of interpretative work. One would think 
that the second and third rate actors would be interested 
in the technic of a man like Bostock, for instance, since he 
is one of the most finished actors in America—a man of 
fine intelligence and deep understanding, who has brought, 
besides his brains, a fine artistry to his work. Do you 
think any of those poor, light-minded lads would condescend 
to watch his technic in order to learn something? Oh, 
dear, no! They wait 
until they see the pic 


been so hissed in the nickelodeons as has Tom; yet he is 
one of the finest men in the profession. 

In this story it was necessary for Bostock to cut Sentous 
across the face with his sword. The scene was rehearsed 
tirfe and again, but always the action looked faked because 
of the necessity of soft-pedaling such a blow. Even by 
using the flat side of the sword the blow was too gentle to 
convince. Finally the director lighted a cigarette and went 
out; when he came back he said: 

“Tom, for the sake of the picture will you take a good 
wallop? I'll put three cameras on, and if we fail I promise 
you there will be no make-over.” 

“Certainly I’m willing,” said Tom, briefly. 

When everything was ready and the duelists had been 
fencing rather gingerly for perhaps half a minute, the 
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wisp of a girl, but has no end of nerve; and because of her 
light weight and agility she has been in many scenes that 
required athletic skill. Only the week before she had 
allowed herself to be carried down scaling ladders from the 
top of a seven-story building that was actually on fire 
In this burning-building scene Beatrice was rescued from 
her bedroom in an unconscious condition, and was hung over 
the fireman's shoulder like a sack of meal while he brought 
her to the ground. She was dreadfully frightened, she 
said, when she first went over the edge, but gained courage 
during the perilous descent. No one doubted that th 
choice of Beatrice for the lion picture was a good one 
In order to film the scene correctly it was neceasary to 
time thespeed of Beatrice and the lion with deadly precision, 
so that the finish of the race would picture the lion almost on 
the girl as she entered 





ture on the screen and 
then tell how it should 
have been done. 
Then, too, think of 
a man who hopes to 
make good in the 
movies sitting on his 
shoulder blades and 
reading a moving- 
picture magazine with 
the bunch in the yard 
while he might be 
watching one of Whit- 
nall’s biggest scenes! 
Harry Whitnall is not 
so versatile as Bostock, 
but we all regard him 
as the greatest actor 
in our profession—an 
artist to the tips of his 
eloquent fingers; one 
who says more by do- 
ing less than any other 
man alive. ! saw him 
acting ashort, one-reel 
story of Turgenieff’s 
last week, while four 
would-be leading men 
played dominoes 
within twenty feet of 
the scene. Then peo- 
ple wonder why there 
are so few Whitnalls! 
There is one type of 
actor who issometimes 
employed, not at all 
because of his histri- 
onic ability, but solely 
because he can do cer- 
tain things that require 
great strength, agility 
ordaring. Some ofthe 





the cabin rhi aplit 
second timing was a 
complished by an uw 
genious arrangement 
of woven-wire fencing 
which permitted man) 
rehearsals of the actual 
race. High wire divi 
sion, bisecting the cor 
ral and leading to the 
door of the cabin, was 
erected. On each side 
of this fence the lion 
and the girl were re 
leased at the same in 
stant, but at different 
distances; and th 
time of each, running 
at top speed, was thu 
ascertained 

For the actual pix 
ture the fence was re 
moved Every other 
possible precaution 
was taken against a 
misadventure, Spiked 
running shoes and a 
short skirt insured the 
girl's footing and the 
freedom of her leg 
To further guard her 
life, in case the lion 
should seem to be over 
taking her, four cow 
boys, who could shoot 
the cigarette out of 
one’s mouth, were sta 
tioned outside the 
corral 

It is needless to sa 
that the company did 
not wish to lose the 
girl; neither did it wish 





best roughriders, who 
have learned to make 
spectacular falls from a horse going at full speed, are in 
constant demand. Occasionally one of those fellows de- 
velops real acting ability. One of the greatest impresarios 
in the motion-picture world to-day was a plain cow-puncher 
only a few years ago; and when a good actor can do dan- 
gerous work he is sure to land among the leaders. 

Even the rank and file, however, are sometimes sub- 
jected to a certain amount of rough work. Two years ago 
three of our leading women were in the hospital at the 
same time--one broke her ankle in a fire scene; one had 
her leg fractured when a horse fell on her in a riding scene; 
and one was badly scratched while playing with the cats 
in an East India junglestory. Some of these girls and men 
are absolutely fearless and will do anything the director asks, 
from swimming a rapids in the high Sierras to jumping off 
an automobile going fifty miles an hour. 





Trick Films Give Place to the Real Thing 


T WILL be observed that the producers are now reaping a 

harvest of incredulity on the part of their audiences which 
is of their own making. For years they fooled the fans 
with all sorts of ingenious mechanical tricks—as soon as 
one trick was discovered another was invented—until the 
spectators became inured to all devices and will not now 
believe a picture even when it is sincerely made. So 
sophisticated have they become they are positive that 
these feats of daring are the result of some film manipula- 
tion. If they only knew of some of the bumps and bruises 
the actors get they would have a higher respect for their 
courage. 

In one picture, made a few years ago, Bostock, at that 
time our leading man, was playing opposite Tom Sentous, 
the villain, ina German dueling scene. Tom isa great, big, 
handsome god, as modest as he is courageous; and because 
of his willingness and ability to take punishment he was 
invariably cast for the villain. No fellow in all filmdom has 








There Was a Demand for Romance, Pict and Real Acting 


” 


director called out: “Now!” Bostock swung round with a 
full-arm blow with the flat of his sword that would have 
felled an ox. Tom had a gob of grease paint in his left hand 
to smear on his face in order to give the effect of an open 
wound; but there was little need of it, for the sword raised 
a welt on his neck and cheek that could be seen a block 

In one of the great feature films of last year Sentous 
appeared in a fight scene that stands among moving-picture 
men as the most realistic ever enacted. I happened to be 
present the day the picture was made; and, having heard 
the principals discussing it the previous evening and 
knowing that they had determined to strike no fake blows, 
I was eager to see the action. It was the finest exhibition 
of brute courage I have ever witnessed. For two men, 
both as powerful as Jeffries, to stand up and slam into each 
other with fists and chairs was a shocking thing, unless one 
knew that they were the best of friends and were doing it 
“for the sake of the picture.”” They both suffered excruci 
ating pain during the scene and afterward, and Tom's arm, 
due to the strain of the hammer lock, was quite useless for 
days. It was a picture of the utmost brutality; and when 
it was shown, though it had the spectators sitting on the 
edge of their chairs, I have no doubt the greater number 
of them believed the violently cruel blows to be simply 
good acting. 

The girls are not often asked to take punishment, but 
they must do many things that require a high degree of 
courage. As examples of this, I wish to pay my distin 
guished respects to two young ladies who have performed 
some feats of daring that surpass anything the men have 
done. Both were episodes in the animal stuff. 

In one picture the director was anxious to show a girl 
pursued by a lion and beating it to the door of a log cabin 
by just a hairbreadth. To do this it was necessary to 
have the girl and the lion arrive almost simultaneously 
Beatrice Hunter, one of the youngest members of the 
company, was chosen for the unenviable réle. She is a 


to lose a five-thousand 

dollar lion As the 
four cowboys might differ in their definition of danger, :t 
was left to the director to give the signal to shoot ! 
shooting was necessary—for on him rested the respon 
bility for the picture, which responsibility included the live 
of Beauty and the Beast. 


Beatrice Hunter's Race for Life 


ie ERY BODY thought that Beatrice would be equal to 
her task, for she had never failed; and if she was th« 
least bit nervous she concealed it most amazingly. How 
ever, as asporting proposition, it stirred up the whole stud 
Every other company on the lot stopped to witness the race 

When everything was in readiness Beatrice stood like ar 
athlete on her mark, while the big lion was restles ly pawing at 
the gate some twen’y yards behind. The cameras were 
arranged to pick up only the last ten yards of the race. The 
cirector occupied a place just outside the corral, where he 
could direct the cowboys. The falling of his upraised hand 
was to be the signal to shoot 

At the call of “‘ Action!" the cameras began, the lion was 
released, and Beatrice started. On she came like a deer, t} 
lion gaining rapidly. She tripped alittle bit, but did not lose 
her stride. The hesitation, slight as it was, frightened her 
however, and her fear showed unmistakably in her eyes a 
she glanced back over her shoulder 

“Don’t look back, Beatrice, but beat it now for all 
are worth!” cried the director 

She fairly flew; but so did the lion, and it seemed for a 
moment as though he would overtake her. Whe he 
reached the cabin door she was not two feet ahead of } 
and it was only with the greatest speed and sh that 1 
door was closed after she plunged into the cabi I 
detail had been rehearsed many times. The man w 
slammed the door and the other who threw the bolt bot! 
felt responsibility for the girl—and incidentally for the 
own safety. 


Centinued on Page 44 
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“yANSCH resumed his battle with the 
R brush, all his attention centered on the 
. achievement of each advancing step, 
hisstrength drawn upon to the last foot pound 
of muscle capacity. 

For the girl in his 
arms he could spare 
no thought save a 
protecting one 

lift her 


the viciou 


how t« 
above 
whipping of 
branches; how to 
favor the exposed 
wounded arm 
She drifted on the 
border waves be 
tween conscious 

ness and oblivion 

In moments of 

comprehension her 

eyes rested on the 

face above her, saw 

the throbbing of a 

driven heart under 

the brown skin of the temples, 

the starting sweat, the tensing 

flexing of hard muscles 

ubout the jaw in sympathy with 

the iaboring of other muscles. 

Once he fell, and before the stab 

of pain in her torn arm shot the 

gir! off into near unconsciousness 

she saw him take the blow of a 

backward springing manzanita 

whip full in the face rather than ward it with the arm 
that protected hers. When she could look again a white 
mark was cut from his chin to the middle of his forehead. 

Somehow Ranach gained the woods. The last ounce of 
bis strength was poe in easing her to a bed of ferns in the 
crotch of a fallen tree trunk. She lay motionless; he sat be- 
side her, head resting on clasped knees. Through the com- 
fortable haze of semiconsciousness that enveloped her the 
man’s attitude carried its story of a price paid. She saw 
the dim tips of the trees high above her head, remem cred 
the distance between rock and forest, and so knew what had 
been his achievement. 

“T reckon you had quite a spell of hard going, mister,” 
he said in a voice that fluttered weakly. 

*T reckon,” be answered without looking up. 
“That—there bresh makes tough traveling—double.” 
subtle intleetion of admiration—of a woman's 
admiration for strength in man—crept into her tone. 

“Oh, tol’able.’ 

Indifference instantly blunted the edge of her nascent 
impulse to admiration. She slapped back: 

“Of course most anyone with fair-to-middlin’ legs could 
make across a burn like you did.” 

“To be sure.” Ransch rose and stood looking down into 
her face, where the color was slowly creeping back. Damp 
curla were gummed to her forehead by the sweat of pain. 
The whole aspect of her face and awkwardly propped body 
was ineflably helpless and childlike. 

“I'm going to round up my hawse—the hawse you 
with a bullet’ —this with a prickling sense of 

“and then we'll go away from here.” 

“You cal'late to find me here when you come back?” 
\ spark of the old fire leaped to her eyes. 

“Surest thing you know,” Ransch answered shortly, and 
walked off into the aisles of the big pines. She heard him 
whistling a call, listened intently to the diminishing sound 
of his footfalls on the twigs and small brush. When the 
noise was stilled by distance the girl slowly began to hitch 
herself to her feet, laboring inth by inch with the crotch of 
the tree against which she leaned asa prop. Darkness shot 
in flashes before her eyes. Her body seemed another's over 
which she had no command. She bit her lip, shut tight her 
eyes and struggled. In an agony of dissolving weakness 
she found herself on her feet. A fresh warm stream began 
to push under the rude bandages on her injured arm. 

By a supreme mental effort she pushed the night back 
from her brain and took astep forward—another— another. 
A littie spruce bent under her frantic grip of support; she 
wavered, caught herself and stood swaying. Flight! Every 
resource of her being was summoned in support of that 
single purpose. Even the great trembling in her limbs was 
commanded by it to be still. Unconsciousness, hovering 
like a cloud, was warded away. Escape, to hide from this 
Smart Aleck, to cheat him of his joy of punishment, only to 
be free and 

“Plucky little devil—regular stemwinder for nerve!” 
A voice came to her from far off. She felt something 


and 


home 


creased 


outrage 
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“Just Ride Up te Where I Am, Siow, and With Your Hands H’isted Some" 


on her burning hot arm. Then 
“Now I reckon you're coming 


maybe it was water 
after a long, long time: 
round in shape.” 

She lay, faint and comfortable, and enjoyed the coolness 
of the water on her arm. Then she felt the touch of fresh 
pitch on the wound, the spiciness of the balsam was in her 
nostrils. A horse nickered softly somewhere near. She 
opened her eyes to the world again. 

It was dusk. The face bending above her was so shad 
owed she could see only the whites of the eyes. 

““Now I reckon we'll be moseying along,’’ Ransch said, 
his teeth showing in a slow smile. ‘“‘ You've proved right 
enough you don’t want to go with me, but looks like a case 
of have-to now.” 

He picked her up and carefully lifted himself into the 
saddle, easing her body into the hollow behind the horn. 
Her head lay weakly against his shoulder; she felt an arm 
tighten about her. 

“Go ‘long, Tham hawse, and be mighty easy how you 
make the bumps.” 

The easy motion of the sure-footed Sam was lulling to 
her. Strive against it as she would, a sense of security, 
of content with the present, stole over her. She tried to 
smother a sigh. 

“Night’s coming along purty pronto,” the man began 
in the casual tone of a conversation renewed, “and I’m 
aiming to make Strawberry Road before it gets too dark 
tq see. There’s no trail hereabouts, you know’” 

“When you make Strawberry Road—then 
Curiosity hardly registered. 

“Well, we'll take up that proposition when it comes.” 
His was the tolerant evasion spoken to a child. They rode 
along in silence for many minutes. She raised her eyes to 
see the sun lighting the highest candles of the firs and jack 
pines far, far up; cones glowed like bronze there, but below 
and about blue shadows thickened. 

“What's your name, Miss Rain-in-the-Face?"’ Even 
with the by-name, given the day at the burn in a spirit of 
play, the question seemed wholly serious. 

“Jobyna Totten. Dad calls me Skeezicks.” 

“Not much choice between those two sweet ones, is 
there, Jobyna?”’ 

“*Pends on what you call sweet,” she answered with a 
bit of the old fleering spirit. 

Silence between them then for many minutes. Each 
sensed the bulking of questions which must be asked and 
answered. Neither cared to break the truce that had 


cool 


where?” 
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existed by mutual understanding. Theranger 
finally made the plunge: “‘Why did you 
shoot my Tham hawse back there?” She 
waited appreciably before replying. 
“*Cause he was 
yours, I reckon.” 
“Do you mostly 
shoot men’s 
hawses?” This in 
a level tone of 
inquiry. 
“Don’t suppose 
I do.”’ A rallying 
of old hostility 
showed in her voice. 
“Then you took 
a shot at my hawse 
just because he was 
mine?” 

“T reckon so.” 

Sam picked his 
way carefully 
through « copse of 
tender firs and took 
a downhill pitch 
with stiffened legs. 
Ransch was busied 
picking a trail 
through the clot- 
ting dark. 

“Do you mostly 
shoot at women?” 
Jobyna put the 
query with studied 
carelessness. 
Ransch felt the 
blood mount to his 
neck. 

**Not 
know it.” 

“And you don’t 
make it a point of 
ripping women’s 
arms with a bul 
let?”’ She might 
have been talking to herself, so impersonal was her tone 
The man clucked to his horse for answer. 

“T take it you rate a hawse higher’n a woman,” 
challenged. 

“Higher’n some,” Ransch snapped back, and instantly 
regretted. 

“So I figured,” the girl retorted with a little sigh of 
finality. Ransch discovered himself all of a sudden 
trapped into a false position by this slip of womanhood 
whom he persisted in considering a child. Artlessly she 
had led him on and relentlessly barbed him when she had 
him snared. He angrily put in his disclaimer: 

“I thought I was shooting at a man.”’ She did not give 
him the satisfaction of an answer. 

““Men mostly handle rifles like you handled yours this 
afternoon. I didn’t look for a girl like you to be so good on 
the sights.” 

“You reckoned you were shooting at dad then?” 

““Yes—or one of his herders.” 

Neither spoke again for a long time. Ransch found in 
his heart a curious regret that the truce had been broken; 
he would have preferred to ride on through the dusk with 
this helpless figure nestled against him, unquestioning. 
Jobyna, on her part, did some rapid thinking and arrived 
at unexpected results. Here was the man who had 
wounded her and was not sorry he had done so, even under 
accusation. But—and the thought suddenly struck home 
never a complaint from hit that she had’ done her best to 
mutder him; not a word of that. His only protest had been 
against her shooting his horse. Appreciation of this restraint 
on his part, even under the provocation of her taunts, 
awakened sudden shame in her. The swift reaction from 
that was hotter anger against the one shaming. 

“Want to know why I shot at you back there in the 
bresh? Why don’t you ask me that 'stead of why I shot 
at your hawse?”’ Mockery in her tone invited contention, 
but the ranger refused to be drawn. 

“T reckon I savvy right enough why you were taking pot 
shots at me,’”’ he answered quietly. “I don’t have to be a 
wizard to savvy that.” 

“ Because you— you're a low-down ” Anger choked 
her as she drew away from him and tried to sit upright in 
the saddle. She wavered and fell back against Ransch’s 
shoulder with a little sob of weakness and impotent rage. 
Even supported by him as she must needs be, her sound 
arm pushed against him in protest. A quiet chuckle 
sounded deep in the man’s chest. 


when I 


she 
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“So, deciding to kill me, you 
went about five miles off any 
trail and a matter of twelve or 
fifteen miles from my regular 
hang-out and just sat and waited 
for me to breeze 
along that way?” 

“*Oh, will you quit 
saying things to 
rile me!” Jobyna’s 
surrender followed in 
a burst of hysterical 
sobbing. Weakness 
that was physical, 
and utter exhaustion 
of mind under the 
problem of her pres- 
ent plight, took 
sweet relief in this 
most certain sedative 
of the feminine 
pharmacoporia,. 

Jay Ransch, 
ranger and man in 
the rough, was ap- 
palled. 

He made the char- 
acteristic 


to 


masculine 
mistake of believing 
that he 


Vas solely responsi 


somehow 


ble for the tears, and 
searched his heart in dire for some amends to 
make. So does unknowing man shoulder as a burden 
woman's most tender comfort 
“There there, little girl! 
I didn’t,”” he crooned. 

‘You 
tartling answer between sobs, which left Jay Ransch 
higher up in the air than before. Then with a stifled moan: 

“Oh, it hurts— it hurts, and I don’t care who knows it!” 

**T just bet it does that!’’ came his sympathetic second, 
and all at once he recalled that the little saddle passenger 
he had been spitefully quarreling with was grievously 
wounded. At this belated recognition the man’s heart went 
to water, his pride shriveled, and out of unknown depths 
welled a great tenderness. He let his fingers touch the 
girl’s cheek and found it burning with fever. The fingers 
strayed upward and tucked away from the dry brow some 
tumbled wisps of hair. Ransch was dumfounded to feel 
new and strange emotion thrilling him with the touch of 
cheek and hair. It might have been the tenderness of 
fatherhood or the exaltation of a lover’s caress; but Jay 
Ransch had never been father or lover, so how was he to 
know? 

““My arm’s getting all stiff and burny,” Jobyna com- 
plained fretfully, “and I feel so spongy in the head.” 

“Which is perfectly natural when you get it in the arm 
that way,” he reassured. “It’s a good sign, that stiffness, 


The lie 


contritior 


I didn’t go for to do it—sure 


you ain’t done nothing, so—so there!”’ was the 


and means there’s no complications set in.” 
tumbled from his lips in simple charity. 

At this minute Sam slid down a shallow bank and into 
the dim stretch of Strawberry Road. He turned upgrade 
toward the summit without his master’s hand guiding. 

It was quite dark now. Jobyna roused herself to see 
that they were no longer under the dim tent of the 
pines 

“Where you going to take me?” she exclaimed a 
little wildly, straining against Ransch’s encircling arm. 
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“Ain't you taking me back to 
dad?” 

“Not to-night, Jobyna,’ 
Ransch whispered, his lips sud 
denly tightening at the naming 
of that dad who had set 
daughter with a rifle to the tash 
of helping him break the law 

“Then where?” The fretful 
ness of a fevered child made the 
juestion a plaint. 


his 


“To a doc I know of who's 
tayin’ at Myers Station just 
over the summit a little way 


He'll fix up this arm of yours 
you won't know it.’ 


“But I want to go to dad 
he complained drowsily. * He 
be wonderin’ . 

‘Your dad's not the man to 
take care of you, my girl,”’ 


Ransch soothed with an earnest 
ness not at all affected. ‘The 
doe’s the one you want va 

She mumbled something ur 
ntelligible settled 


and herself 


more heavily against Ransc} 

Her sound arm stole lazily up to 
cling about his neck 
fell away from it and the bared 
flesh rested against the man’s 


cheek 


The sleeve 


“Poke along, Tham, fool hawse!” 
a sudden of embarrassment. 
murmur: 

“Sing somethin’. 
know when.” 

“Well, say Ransch looked down to the 
blur against his jacket, his lips puckered in a smile 

“*1—don’t— hear singin’.”’ 

“You listen right sharp and you will.” 
his chin and caroled 


the ranger called ir 
access Drowsily came a 
I ain't been singed aslee p in I don't 


white 


no 


Ransch threw up 


Oh, I mucks in th’ tunnel an’ drills in th’ 
He y there; 
An’ do a little gradin’ when high gradin’s fine 
But my gal, she up an’ died on me; 
They buried her neath a peachwood tree, 
An’ that shore has sprung this heart o' mine. 
Hey there; go blow your shot! 


go blou your shot! 


The way to Myers Station was long; but The Miner's 
Lament was long too. Thirty-two verses, and Jay Ransch 
knew them all, 

iv 
Lf pene bivouacked on a pile of sweet alfalfa hay 

V behind the little hotel at Myers Station. But sleep 
came tardily. For many hours he lay in his blankets, his 
head propped on crossed hands to bring his eyes on a single 
lighted window beneath the peak of the hotel’s steep roof 
Occasionally figures passed behind the yellow panes—shirt- 
sleeved young Morrison, the city doctor up on a fishing 
trip; the ample shape of old Mother 
Myers, good angel of all 
When Ransch delivered the wounded 


Tahoe 


: Pye 


al 


pPlanations 


in a bad way This had been the wi 
Knowing the ranger as they did, neither doet 
teer nurse asked for more detail 

Now, as he lay watching the ghted 
found his nerves all tightened mpatl 
ing in the room behind it Many tl ig? 
experience came crowding to his mind, and he 
to sort them, to tabulate them among 
f life as he knew it. Most disturbing of ti 
recollection, almost an illusion, the fee 
n his arms, the touch of an arm la cu 
neck. Why should he, Jay Ransch, o ern 
was, let the touch of a willful child—a regula 
wild blackberry — fuss him with fool 
himself the scornful question a dozer 
answer was the warmth of a bare arn 
the sound of a sig! 

Before sunrise the ranger was about l 
vaited to get from Doc Morrison a rem 

‘Nothing serious. She'll be round as soor 





covers from loss of blood,” the city man reas 
Ransch then confided the story of the due 
and what circumstances lay behind it 
I got to go over and bring in her old ma 

aid *More'n likely I'm going to have a bit of 
my hands Just sort of keep a close eve on the rj 

‘sa wild one and like as not he’ is} ! 
up to. Might even try get away a 
dad.” 

“Not much danger,”’ Morrison laughe I 
travel far.”’ 

Ransch breakfasted, then went out to give Sar 
examination. The little horse was slightly stiffer 
bullet crease along one flank, but not out of the ga 


good deal 


ary playful squeal and nip at the ranger ‘ 
was away from the barn and headed up Straw! 
for the summit and trouble before the first 


d delir 





ous girl 


to their 


boarders was out of bed 


} 


‘ 


‘Found her over in Str 


care il wa WW 


aw berry ar 


He took the saddle and cinc} 


He had no delusions about the nature of t} 
im. The measure of Job Totten he alread 
rst interview at the sheep camp-—a man w 


law and freely invited trouble if one cared t 


im 


the supervisor in 


event demonstrated. He relied on the rifk 
detection of his poac! ng and unquestionzg 
resist punishment similarly Ransch, lone 


That the boss herder was living up to 


Placerville 


t t) 


had giver 


riding to the sheep camp to arrest Totten for 


free range 


lone-handed 


because his aux 


h 


whom he might have summoned to aasist hin 


permit, were not invested with police power 


fellow ranger was down 


miles to the south 


ride away in Placerville 


Over the Divide and dow: 


Ransch 


sheep, he 


£ 


To see with? 


left the 


road 


a 


Butler, 


own eye 


little bey 


Men Fought the Fire at Arm's Length — Biackened Dervishes, Whirling and Prancing Between the Sword Stabs of Red Tongues 
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had struck into the woods the day before and made a 
detour through the heavy pines, bearing obliquely on to the 
iry of the free range. Near the shore of Grass Lake, 
the heart of the forbidden forest, the 

upon the signs of sheep—green carpet of 
vth stripped to bare twigs, needle floor of the 


Evi- 


hound: 


t 4 ; deep in 


pounded to dust by countless cloven hoofs. 


to a trail once dim through disuse, but 
slash through the pines by the pas- 
It led to Echo Meadows and the free 
An hour’s ride brought him out on to the broad 

flats, at the far end of which was the sheep camp. Ransch 
ile he loosened his belt and gave the butt 
45 an easy reach in the holster; then rode on to the 
h chuck wagon. No one was stirring; 


broadened into 2 
fi 


i the shee; 


ned Sam in W 
his . 
the hig! 
sheep or herder anywhere. The ranger rode 
to the single the camp circle and, one hand on 
run, lifted the flap. Empty! By a dying 

skillets and a blackened coffee pot askew on a 
eemed to tell of a meal hastily eaten. Picket 
ropes of horses near at hand lay where they had been 
" Everything pointed to the confu- 


jitter about 
ot a sign of 
tent in 
the grip <« fj 
hire greas) 


rough crane 


lropped from bridles. 
ion of a hurried exodus. 

Undecided as to his next move, Ransch was slowly cover- 
ing the backward trail through the flats when he saw two 
horsemen push through the 
fringe of brush ahead and make 

Out from the 
woods on the 


of the meadows 


toward hin 


of the 


»pposite edge 


shadow 


came three more mounted men, 
converging upon the first two. 
Ransch quickly reined in behind 
nient screen of alders 
and watched the meeting of the 
two parties. There was ani- 
and ges- 
ture between the five before they 
rode forward in a body, foliow- 
ing the trail which led through 
his protecting alders. Ransch, 
loing some rapid thinking, 
moved Sam up to within a few 
yards of the edge of the thicket 
toward which the horsemen 
were advancing, and waited. 

When the party was about 
twenty-five yards away from 
the first leafy outpost the ranger 
gave Sam a quick nudge with 
knee and was out of the 
thicket, squarely blocking the 
trail. The group of mounted 
men swirled, came to a halt. 

“ Job Totten, you come on; I 
want to have a little talk with 
you. Rest of you stay where 
you are Ransch hardly raised 
his voice, but there was a me- 
tallic, carrying quality in it as 
emphatic as the glint of blue 
steel in the hand which rested 
lightly against his righthip. A 
moment's hesitation and buzz- 
ing of low voices in the group 
ahead, then Totten rode for- 
ward alone. The huge bulk of 
the man sat his horse like some 
ungainly weight of machinery 
crated for the pack saddle. 
Above the checked hickory 
hirt, tightened across the drum- 
like chest, thicket of whisker and 
hair bristled pugnaciously. His 
little eyes were red like a bear's. 

“That'sfar enough, Totten.” 

tansch gave the command 
briskly, and the boss herder 
“Now we'll 
say a couple of words.” 

“An’ I'll talk fust!"’ Totten 
growled You shot my gal 
yistiddy over to the big bresh burn. 
the rocks over thar whar she was—been ranging round all 
night thinking she might be lost. Whar’s my gal Skee- 
zicks, you low-down yaller hound?” 

‘““Keep your hair on, Totten.” The ranger’s voice was 
deadly quiet. “ Your daughter's where she won't be taking 
pot shots at Government officers on her dad's orders. And 
you're under arrest for jumping your sheep over the bound- 
ary of the free range. You, back yonder"—a quick eye 
had noted the stealthy forward advance of two of the horse- 
men behind Totten’s broad back—‘“‘keep your distance!” 

“What you mean by that, ranger—‘whar she won't be 
taking pot shots at Guv’ment officers’?”’ A sharp note of 
fear had sapped the bluster from the boss herder’s tone. 
“You ain't shot my gal dead?” 


conve 


mated conversation 


his 





checked his horse 


Jist found blood on 


“Your daughter’s all right, Totten. She’s under arrest 
for shooting at me over on the burn yesterday, and she got 
a bit scratched up herself, which I didn’t mean to de, not 
knowing it was a girl trying to get me. 

“Now you and me’!! just ride over to the other side of 
the summit, where I’]] hold you until I get word to bring 
you down to Placerville.” 

The bushy eyebrows lowered craftily and a smile split 
the solid whisker belt about Totten’s face. 

“So you think you’re going to take me in for jumping 
the range, huh? Whar’s your proof what you'll produce 
before a court at law?” 

“We won't thrash that out here, I reckon.” The ranger 
grinned at Totten’s clumsy bluster. “‘ Just ride up to where 
I am, slow, and with your hands h’isted some.” 

Totten hesitated, but when his glance fell again upon 
the small, compelling eye of metal looking at him from the 
ranger’s hand, he clucked his horse forward, his thick arms 
lifted and crooked at his ears. Ransch waited coolly to 
disarm him when he should come up. The herder was not 
more than ten feet away when the ranger saw the little 
eyes light with a swift gleam; the bearded mouth opened 
to a roar: 

“*Now h’ist your own paws, damn your soul! If I nod my 
head there’s one of my men behind you to bore you plumb 
through!” 
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price he knew would be ridicule. The other sheep herders 
drew close, grinning into his face from under their shabby 
hats. 

““Now, my gay rooster, whar’s that there gal of mine? 
Speak up lively, ’cause I can sort of encourage conversation 
with a bullet, like as not.” 

Totten flourished the blue barrel carelessly. Ransch’s 
eyes did not waver from the little fiery ones opposite. 

“‘She’s fair-to-middlin’ safe from you, Totten; that’s all 
you'll know from me.” 

“You said she’s arrested,”’ the herder bullied. 

“That’s why you can’t get her, I reckon,”’ was Ransch’s 
quiet answer. 

““W’y look here, you dam’d tadpole, tell me whar my gal 
is or I'll bore you right here an’ now!” 

“That wouldn’t go far toward finding her, Totten,” the 
ranger answered steadily. ‘Besides, there’s folks know 
where I went to-day and who I went to see; they'll be 
making inquiries if I don’t come back.” 

‘Looks like he holds the hole card, Boss,”’ one of the 
herders ventured. ‘Better copper it.” 

Totten’s head was wagging slowly like a grizzly’s at bay 
Bluff and bluster were his chief offensive weapons and, 
they failing, he was without resource. An idea slowly 
percolated through the confusion of his mind. 

“You say you came here to arrest me, eh, ranger?” 

“I’m bound to get you— if not 
this time,” Ransch answered 








A Hand Stole Out, Groped and Found His 


Unthinking impulse of protection sent Ransch’s head 
twisting to the alders behind him. With a rush Totten was 
upon him; the jar of the colliding horses nearly unseated 
the ranger. 

His right arm darted pain froma blow and the .45 dropped 
from his hand into the herder’s paw. The trick was done 
in the wink of an eye. 

“Ho, ranger, who’s the ace in this cold hand now?” 
Totten’s mouth was a cavern booming laughter. “‘Come 
on up, boys, and look this yere wood pussy over.” 

He was carelessly covering points on Ransch’s body with 
the captured .45—first his eyes, then his forehead, next his 
breast. The ranger, shame burning his cheeks, kept his 
eyes on Totten’s with a stiff effort. To have been caught 
by so simple a ruse was for him positive dishonor, and the 


simply. 

“And my gal, she’s in the 
coop for shooting at you?” 

Ransch let a nod of the head 
confirm the untruth. 

“Well, look here— gimme my 
gal an’ I’ll give up. Bring 
Skeezicks down here to cam; 
and I'll go to the booby hatch 
quiet and decent. How’s that 
for a go?” 

“T’ll take you,”’ was the 
ranger’s instant response 
“Come alone along Strawberry 
Road to the summit—alone, 
remember— at noon to-morrow. 
I'll be there with your girl.” 

“And she'll be free?”” Quick 
suspicion flashed from the 
herder’s eyes. 

“Free,” Ransch affirmed. 
Totten broke the ranger’s re- 
volver, spilled the shells into 
his pocket and passed the use- 
less weapon over to Ransch. 

“When you monkey with 
Job Totten leave this play- 
thing tohome. Now vamose!”’ 

Ransch slipped the .45 into 
his holster and rode through 
the group of grinning herders. 
Their taunts burned his ears. 
Injured pride stung him like a 
mule-skinner’s double snapper 
The upshot of his mission to 
the sheep camp was so far wide 
of what he had resolved that 
the only gain he could count as 
his was, perhaps, possession of 
his life. Tosecure that he had 
been forced into a snap bar- 
gain— whose terms he had not 
the remotest intention of ful- 
filling, to be sure; but, never- 
theless, a bargain with a man 
who had no shadow of right to 
dictateit. He had been tricked 
and beaten by an intelligence 
scarcely higher than a prowling 
grizzly’s. 

Jay Ransch sought not to 
find a reason for it, but in one 
determination he was rock- 
grounded—he would not give 
up Jobyna to her father. 

He held the trail to his own cabin on Moraine rather 
than to the way of his inclination—Strawberry Road and 
Myers Station. Through a long afternoon under pines and 
over bald granite his mind was busy turning over the prob- 
lem of Totten’s capture and the expulsion of the poaching 
herds. It was dusk and the night wind over the white 
peaks was rising when he reached his station. Before he 
set about cooking a supper he got Myers Station and 
Doctor Morrison on the telephone. 

“‘How’s your wild girl?” the small voice echoed. “Say, 
Ransch, she’s convalescing so fast it looks as if I’d have to 
lock her in to hold her. Wants to go to her precious dad, 
and I just had the hottest cussing out of my life because 
I wouldn't let her out of bed. 

(Continued on Page 34 
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HE great typhus 
epidemic is over and 
there are only about 

four thousand cases left 
in all Serbia,” was the 
information that greeted 
me on my arrival here 
Only four thousand! 
Thestate of Maine has 
been chosen as the favor- 
ite standard of compar- 
ison with Serbia for our 
clearer conception of 
Serbian area and popu- 
lation; so suppose, we 
take Maine for an in- 
stant as a standard of 
comparison for our clearer 
conception of Serbian 








conditions. al oe a 

If there were four thou- 
sand cases of typhus in 
Maine, and the good Maine people were covered with 
vermin almost to a man, the whole country would be so 
horrified and panic-stricken that serious consideration 
would be given to lopping off that noble state, as one lops 
a wormy branch off an otherwise healthy fruit tree. 

With only four thousand cases left in all Serbia, how- 
ever, Serbia proclaims her return to something like normal 
conditions. Different points of view—that’s all—and with 
plentiful explanation, moreover, when you remember that 
through the months of April and May, when the epidemic 
was at its worst, the cases developed at the rate of more 
than eight thousand a day; and that only the arrival of the 
summer sun, which brought the people out of their tight- 
closed and vermin-infested houses, and made them strip 
from their forever unwashed bodies their filth-incrusted 
and crawling woolen garments, saved the country from 
all but depopulation. 

The doctors make no claim to having checked the typhus 
epidemic in Serbia by their unaided efforts. They give due 
credit to the sun, and speculate with considerable solemnity 
on what might have happened had the disease gained full 
headway at the beginning of the winter months. Also, they 
speculate with considerable lack of confidence on what may 
happen when winter comes again; but there will never be a 
repetition of this year’s horrors if they can help it. The 
Serbian people—especially at the hands of the American 
Red Cross Sanitary Commission—are being inoculated 
with a brand of valuable information which ought to take, 
and which, it is devoutly hoped, will take among a suffi- 
cient number of the more intelligent to guarantee the safe- 
guarding of the whole. 


Vermin, Vermin Everywhere 


N THE minds of most Americans the thought of Serbia 

has been for a long time connected with little else but 
danger from disease. Every American who comes over 
here even now— doctors and nurses and general workers 
comes bathed in the tears of family and friends, and with 
all manner of hysterical warnings and lugubrious predic- 
tions rankling in his mind. 

I remember, with considerable amusement, that before 
I boarded the ship which carried me out of New York I had 
begun fully to agree with two such widely divergent and 
freely expressed estimates of my character as gave me for 
the moment a decidedly cross-eyed view of myself, 
and some curiously mixed sensations. I was made to 
see the reasonableness of the opinion of the majority, 
who were sure I had taken leave of my senses and 
deserved nothing but to be forcibly restrained; but 


| saw, too, some excuse for the soothing adjectives of | 


the kinder few who consoled me with sadly sweet 
predictions of an early but at least heroic demise. 

You see, I did not know then that by the time I 
reached Serbia there would be only four thousand 
cases of typhus left, and that its almost complete 
eradication would soon be in sight; and I had not 
quite realized that lice, though they are thicker in 
spots than bees in a hive, may, with precautions, be 
avoided. When I left the United States to come to 
Serbia the cases had diminished to about five thou- 
sand a day, and I rather imagined, from allI had read 
and heard, that I should have to clean up a little spot 
for myself and stand in it, never moving at all, if I 
expected to escape the carriers. I have now been in 
Serbia a very long time, as time goes in Serbia; I have 
traveled nearly all over the country; I have come in 
close contact with all manner of things; I am an old 
hand, and can join in the laugh with which old hands 
greet newcomers’ fears. 





The Principal Square in Nish 


A large party of young college men turned up here a few 
days ago and the questions they asked were most divert- 
ing. Every man among them had been convinced before 
he left the United States that he was taking his life in his 
own hands—and so he was, in a sense; but within two 
weeks every man among them will have forgotten the 
existence of typhus and typhoid, cholera and smallpox, 
and all the other fearsome things, and will be railing at his 
own hunger and bathless discomfort, which begin so soon 
in this awful land to overshadow all other personal con- 
siderations. Incidentally, like David Harum’s dog, he will 
begin right away a variety of exercises which will “keep 
him from broodin’ on bein’ a dog.”” Nobody wanted any 
harrowing details from the young Columbia man who 
asked the other day, with blanched-face anxiety: “‘Do 
lice jump?” 

The American Red Cross Sanitary Commission, financed 
by the Rockefeller Institute, is getting at the facts as 
regards disease in Serbia and the possibilities of lending 
brotherly aid toward the furtherance of some scheme 
of permanent improvement; and incidentally, along with 
these facts, they are collecting some impressions of things 
in general which, if they are frankly and accurately 
reported, will give the future volunteer workers in this 
field the status in the ranks of heroism they deserve. The 
American people need not stop gilding halos for their sons 
and daughters in Serbia just because the typhus epidemic 
is over 

The first big operations of the American commission 
that I saw were at Veles, in the wretched old Macedonian 
country, where Serbia has to keep a big garrison to guard 
against Bulgarian raids in the Vardar Valley, and on her 
precious railroad to Salonika and the sea. There I saw the 
American Red Cross engaged in the task of disinfecting 
the Serbian Army. And it was a necessary enterprise too. 
The army, scattered all over the country, has carried 

yphus into every town and hamlet; and has had its own 
ranks reduced, from the disease alone, by nearly one 
hundred thousand 

Wherever you see a big yellow building in Serbia you can 
be perfectly certain that it is either a barracks or a military 
hospital. In some countries you might take such buildings 
for schools or public institutions of some sort; but not in 
Serbia. In Serbia there are no public institutions, and the 
only school buildings I have seen to which the people could 
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The Roads are Littie Better Than Rough, Rock-Bottomed Water: 


courses, and Many a Time We Had to Take to the Open Fieids 
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cam Victo ry im Serbia 
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—_ pitals'! Some of the build 
ings are fine enough, and 
most of them are 

large; but the methods used in their administration and 


upkeep are beyond descriptior The American doctors 
would not allow me to go into the one in Veles, because | 
was not then sufficiently well trained in precautions to be 
trusted in a too intimate contact with its creatures. They 


may not jump, but they have been 
shoelace; and there are Am« 
have seen them as thick on the floor round a pile of d 
earded garments as ants on the surface of a stirred-u; 
ant hill 

I have seen many hospitals since then, however, and | 


known to craw! up a 


rican doctors and nurses who 


know what the one in Veles was like when the American 
commission took hold of it. When I was there they were 
digging, under the direction of a sanitary engineer from 
Boston, the first drains the place had ever known. There 
are big barracks near the hospital; and if you can imagine 
the dangerous interiors and add to that vision the sights 
and odors round great buildings without drainage of at 
kind and meant for the accommodation of hundre of 
men, you will get a fair idea of conditions — the commonest 
thing in Serbia! 


Sterilizing Army Wardrobes 


HE disinfecting plant of the American commissior 
sisted of two railroad cars on a siding down | 
tion—one of them containing sixteen baths; the other a big 


the sta 


steam sterilizing outfit. The men would march down from 
barracks in large detachments, carrying with them in 
bundles all their belongings, including bedding, and would 
spread themselves out over the field adjoining the car 
tracks to wait for what must have seemed’to most of them 
a very formidable procedure. Only sixteen of them could 
be handled at one time, so many of them had to wait the 
whole day through; but Serbians do not seem to mind a 


thing like that. They can stretch themselves out anywhere 
at any hour and go to sleep. In this they are wholly 
Oriental; sun or shade, wet or dry, it does net seem 

matter. I tried to get some photographs of them in their 
various natural attitudes; but that is just one thing which 
cannot be done in Serbia. A dead Serb would come to life 


to pose for a photograph. The instant a camera appears 
they all line up—and this is true of women as well a 
of men—adjust their attire and smirk like Cheshire cat 
straight into the lens. It is most annoying 
I did get some excellent snapshots once in a litth 
western village, where they said no foreign womat 


had ever been before and where | certain] hall 
never be again, but a wicked Greek photographer at 
Salonika overdeveloped them for me, along with a 
lot of others equally valuable to me o | have 


little left to show for my efforts as an amateur pho 
tographer but a sickening sheaf of thickened nega 
tives. There is not a single place, by the way, in all 
SerLia where one can get a filfm developed in thes 
days. Curious what a number of things there are 
about war that Sherman, without meaning to, fully 
covered in his famous brief summing up 

To get back to the disinfecting and sterilizing, 
process: The soldiers, called out sixteen at a time 
would go into a dressing tent on the edge of the field 
to strip and would then stalk forth in blissful naked 
ness to the bath car, while their bundles of filtt 
duffel went into the big ovens in the other car. I wa 
told that the young American operators liked al 
all things to test their apparatus, and at the same 
time to interest and convince their simple-s 


- victims, by gathering up a few stray insects, cutting 


off an interesting lock of hair, and placing both in the 
pocket of a garment to be sterilized. They alwa; 
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ame out of the oven as dead as old wood, and the owner of 
the garment would proudly stow the specimen away as 
asouvenir. There was a great difference in the look of the 
before-taking and after-taking groups of men. One soldier 
told me that the delightful clean-up made him feel like roll- 
ing on the grass like a colt. It was the first bath most of 
them had had since the war began. 

Meantime, while the bathing and sterilizing were going 
on, the doctors of the American outfit were busy on the 
other side of the railroad, where they had established an 
operating station. This consisted of a couple of deal tables 
under a tree on which were displayed a lot of bottles and 
boxes of vaccine, along with some steaming small sterilizers 
full of hypodermic needles. A long line of soldiers who had 
been through the disinfecting process stood with bared 
arms awaiting their turns; and the doctors—there were 

y three of them—working with careful, clocklike pre- 
cision, were able to inoculate as many as twelve hundred 
in @ day 

They were using a.mixed vaccine of cholera, typhoid and 
smallpox, and each man had to have two injections, several 
days apart. The quiet concentration of our fine American 
boys on such a job and in such an environment was a 
wonderful thing to see, and a circle of admiring Serbians, 
officers as well as men, stood motionless through the long, 
hot hours watching them. 

This American unit, when it finished at Veles, had to 
transport all its paraphernalia in oxcarts across country to 
the town of Estip and improvise for itself new bathing and 
sterilizing arrangements; Estip, like most towns in Serbia, 
having no railroad connection. Where they went from 
Estip I do not know—but to some place just as difficult, no 


Keith had refused an invitation to ride 

with Ben Sansome, but had agreed as 
a compromise to give him a cup of tea late 
in the afternoon 

Nan’s mood was latterly becoming more and more 
It was an unconscious reflection of the times, 
because she had no real conception of what 
was going on. In obedience to Keith's positively expressed 
she had kept away entirely from the downtown 
listricts, leaving the necessary marketing to Wing Sam. 
For the moment, as has been explained, her points of touch 
with society were limited. 

it happened that before the trouble began the Keiths 
had been subscribers to the Bulletin and the Herald; and 
these two journals continued to be delivered. But neither 
of them gave her much idea of what was really going on. 
For a moment her imagination was touched by the blank 
space of white paper the Bulletin left where King’s edi- 
torials had usually been printed; but Thomas King’s 
ubsequent violence had repelled her. 

The Herald, after rashly treating the affray as a street 
brawl, lost hundreds of subscribers and most of its adver- 
tising. It shrank to a sheet a quarter of its usual size. 
Naturally its editor, John Nugent, was the more solidly 
and bitterly aligned with the Law-and-Order party. The 
true importance of the revolt, either as an ethical move- 
ment or merely as regarded its physical size, did not get 
to Nan at all. She knew the time was of turmoils and 
excitements. She believed the city in danger of mobs. 
Her attitude might be described as a mixture of fastidious 
disapproval and a sympathetic restlessness. 

About the middle of the afternoon Mrs. Sherwood came 
up the front walk and rang the bell. Nan, sitting behind 
lace curtains, was impressed by her air of controlled excite- 

Mrs. Sherwbhod hurried. She hurried gracefully, 
sure, and with a reminiscence of her usual feline 
indolence, but she hurried nevertheless. Therefore, Nan 
herself pnswered the bell, instead of awaiting the deliberate 
Wing Sam 

My dear,” cried Mrs. Sherwood, “get your mantle 
und come with me. There’s something going to happen, 


I: HAPPENED on this day that Nan 


restless 


INncONnSciOus 


request 


nent 
t be 


mething big!" 
she refused to answer Nan’s questions. 
You'll see,”’ was all the reply she vouchsafed. “‘ Hurry! 
They crossed by the new graded streets where the sand- 
hills been, and soon found themselves on the low 
Mrs. Sherwood led the 
to the porch of a one-story wooden house that appeared 
to be unoccupied 


had 
elevations above the county jail 


wa 


said with satisfaction. 

The jail was just below them, and they looked directly 

pen square in front of it and the convergence of 
The jail was buzzing like a hive. Men were 

coming and going busily, running away as though on 
rands, or darting in through the open door. Armed men 

were taking their places on the flat roof. 


Chis is fine!’ she 


veross the 


two streets 


By Stewart Edward 
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doubt. There are a number of these American units work- 
ing in various parts of the country— wherever a division of 
the army is located; and, there being no facilities of any 
kind anywhere, whatever needs doing they do for them- 
selves, making shift with any stray materials that may 
come to hand. 

The Serbian soldiers are a splendid-looking lot. They 
are ragged and dirty and tousle-headed beyond descrip- 
tion; but they are very tall and well built, their shoulders 
are square and their eyes are clear. They make me think 
of Fuzzy-Wuzzy, who was a “poor benighted ’eathen but 
a fust-class fightin’ man.” If their government could only 
afford to buy uniforms for them! I have heard of a large 
order of them coming from the United States, and I live 
in hopes that they will arrive and be moved into before I 
leave. Just now a marching regiment looks as if its keepers 
had forgotten to put its leg chains on. 

In the first place, the men have no music and they 
shuffle disgracefully; then they are garbed in every kind of 
thing, from the remains of faded old uniforms to tattered 
and misfit civilian clothes and unbelievably ragged and 
dirt-incrusted native peasant costumes. If they were 
decently trimmed up and uniformed and properly drilled, 
in the dressy sense of drill, they would make one of the 
handsomest armies in the world. I have seen whole 
companies without a man in them under six feet tall; and, 
as every Serbian is a soldier, this is a sort of general com- 
mentary on the physical Serbian man. 

I know very little about Serbian women, but I do know 
that I have yet to see a beautiful one. As a matter of fact, 
one hardly ever sees a woman of what might be called the 
better class. I do not know where they keep themselves, 
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“E'ul Not be Taken From This Place Alive!"’ 


In contrast to this one little spot of excited activity the 
rest of the scene was almost superlatively peaceful. People 
were drifting in from all the side streets, but they were 
sauntering slowly, as though without particular interest; 
they might have been going to or coming from church. A 
warm basking Sunday feel was in the sunshine. There was 
not the faintest breeze. Distant sounds carried clearly, 
as the barking of a dog — it might have been Gringo shut up 
at home—or the crowing of a distant cock. 

From the square below arose the murmur of a multitude 
talking. The groups of people increased in frequency and 
numbers. 

Black forms began to appear on roof tops all about, 
white faces at windows. 

It would have been impossible to say when the scattered 
groups became a crowd; when the side of the square filled; 
when the converging streets became black with closely 


White 
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but they certainly are not abroad in the land; and to meet 
one in her seclusion is to experience the pleasure incident 
to a rare occasion. This creates an impression in the mind 
of the foreigner that Serbia is a country of men, and men 
only, or that the independent spirit of the Serbian woman 
has not survived the Turkish thralldom. One sees a great 
many Turkish women on the streets; but they are only 
swaddles of heavy black veils if they are well-born, and 
bundles of unsightly old rags if they are not. Even the 
Turkish women working in the fields stop and cover their 
faces when anyone passes within seeing distance of them. 

There is considerable talk among the foreign Red Cross 
units about providing hospitals for women and children. 
There is no such thing in Serbia, which makes the Anglo 
Saxon feel ashamed. I was talking with an Englishwoman 
in Belgrade the other day about the typhus epidemic. We 
were comparing camp statistics about men, and men only; 
and the question suddenly occurred to me: 

“Didn’t any of the women in Serbia have typhus?” 

She gave me a queer, unhappy kind of look and said: 

“Yes, of course they did; but they, stayed at home and 
died, or got well the best way they knew how. The hospi- 
tals had to take care of the men.” 

What the women and children do for hospital service 
nobody knows; and there are practically no doctors 
either. Once in a while, I am told, a hospital does admit a 
woman; but the only one I ever saw was an old lady who 
had been sent to Doctor Ryan, the American, in Belgrade, 
for an operation. At the time there were five hundred and 
fifty men patients under the same roof. It is hard on 
women in more ways than one when all the men are 
soldiers. Continued on Page 31) 


packed people; when the windows and 
doors and balconies, the copings and rail- 
ings, the slopes of the hills were all occu- 
pied, but so it Before she fairly 
realized that many were gathering Nan 
looked down on twenty thousand people. They took their 
positions quietly and waited. There was no shouting, no 
demonstration, so little talking that the low murmur never 
rendered inaudible the barking of the dog or the crowing 
of the distant cock. The doors of the jail had closed. Men 
stopped going in and out. The armed forces on the roof 
were increased. 

Nan had ceased asking questions of Mrs. Sherwood, who 
answered none. The feeling of tense expectation filled her 
also. What was forward? Was this a mob? Why were 
these people gathered? Somehow they gave her the 
impression that they, too, like Mrs. Sherwood and herself, 
were waiting to see. 

After a long time she saw the closely packed crowd, down 
the vista of one of the converging streets, move in the 
agitation of some disturbance. A moment later the sun 
caught files of bayonets. At the same instant the same 
thing happened at the end of the other converging street. 
The armed columns came steadily forward, the people 
giving way. The men were dressed in sober citizens’ 
clothes. The shining steel of the bayonets furnished the 
only touch of uniform. Quietly and steadily they came 
forward, the snake of steel undulating and twisting like a 
living thing. The two columns reached the convergence of 
the streets together. As they entered the square before the 
jail a third and a fourth column debouched from side streets, 
and others deployed into view on the hills behind. The 
timing was perfect. One minute the prospect was empty 
of all but spectators; the next it was filled with grim and 
silent armed men. 

Near the two women and among chance spectators on 
the piazza of the deserted house a well-known character of 
the times leaned against one of the pillars. This was 
Colonel Gift. Our chronicler, who has an eye for the tell- 
ing phrase, describes him as “‘a tall, lank, empty-boweled, 
tobacco-spurting Southerner, with eyes like burning black 
balls, who could talk a company of listeners into an insane 
asylum quicker than any man in Californiz, and whose 
blasphemy could not be equaled, either in quantity or 
quality, by the most profane of any age or nation.” 

In this crisis Colonel Gift’s sympathies may be guessed. 
He watched the scene below him with a sardonic eye. As 
the armed columns wheeled into place and stood at atten- 
tion he turned to a man standing near. 

“I tell you, stranger,” said he, ‘““when you see those 
damned, psalm-singing Yankees turn out of their churches, 
shoulder their guns and march away of a Sunday, you may 
know that hell is going to crack shortly!” 

Mrs. Sherwood turned an amused eye in his direction. 
The colonel, for the first time becoming aware of her 
presence, swept off his black slouch hat and apologized 
profusely for the “damn.” 


DUNN was. 
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The armed men stood rigid, four deep all round the 
square. Behind them the masses of the people watched. 
Even the murmur died. 

Again everybody waited. 

Now at a command the ranks fell apart, and from the side 
street marched the sixty men chosen by Olney, dragging 
a field gun at the end of a rope. Their preliminary task of 
watching the jail for a possible escape finished, they had 
again been gathered. With beautiful military precision 
they wheeled and came to rest 
facing the frowning walls of the 
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Again the people waited, but now once again arose the 
murmur of low-toned conversation. 


ix 
TP TO this day Casey had been very content with his sit- 
uation. His quarters were the best the place afforded, 
and they had been made more comfortable. Scores of 
friends had visited him, hailing him as their champion 
He had been made to feel quite a hero. To be sure it was 





jail, the cannon pointed at the 
door. 

Nan gasped sharply and 
seized Mrs. Sherwood’s arm 
with both hands. She had rec- 
ognized Keith, standing by the 
right wheel of the cannon. He 
was looking straight ahead, and 
the expression on his face was 
one she had never seen there 
before. Suddenly something 
swelled up within her breast 
and choked her. The tears 
rushed to her eyes. 

Quite deliberately, each mo- 
tion in plain sight, the cannon 
was loaded with powder and 
ball. A man lit a slow match, 
blew it painstakingly to a glow, 
then took his position at the 
breech. The slight innumerable 
sounds of these activities died. 
The bustle of men moving im- 
perceptibly fell. Not even the 
coughing and sneezing usual to 
a gathering of people paying 
attention was heard, for the in- 
tense interests inhibited these 
nervous symptoms. Probably 
never have twenty thousand 
people gathered in one place 
made their presence so little evi- 
dent. A deep, solemn stillness 
brooded over them. The spring 
sun lay warm and grateful on 
men’s shoulders; the doves and 
birds, the distant dogs and 
roosters, cooed and twittered, 
barked and crowed. 

Nothing happened for a full 
ten minutes. The picked men 
stood rigid by the gun in the 
middle of the square. The slow 
match burned sleepily, a tiny 
thread of smoke rising in the 
still air. The sunlight gleamed 
from the ranks of bayonets. 
The vast multitude held its 
breath. 

The walls of the jail remained 
blank and inscrutable. 

Then a man on horseback 
was seen pushing his way 
through the crowd. He rode 
directly up to the jail door, on 
which he rapped thrice with the 












The bustling of the people in the jail sudds 
Casey heard no shuffle of feet, no whisper of conversatio 
The building might have been empty save for himself 





But he did hear outside the steady rhythmi of feet 
Sheriff Scannell stood before him, the Vigilantes’ writter 
communication in his hand. Casey, looking up from the 
bed on which he had fallen in sudden shrinking, saw in | 
friend's face an expression that made him cower. For t! 


first time realization came to him of the straits he wa 
His vivid Irish imaginatior 


leaped instantaneously from th« 











handie of his riding whip. 
Against the silence these taps, 
but gently delivered, sounded 
sharp and staccato. After a moment the wicket opened. 
The rider, without dismounting, handed through it a note; 
then, with a superb display of the old-fashioned horseman- 
ship, backed his horse half the length of the square where 
he, too, came to rest. 

““Who is he?” whispered Nan. Why she whispered she 
could not have told. 

““Charles Doane,” answered Mrs. Sherwood in the same 
voice 

Another commotion down the street. Again the ranks 
parted and closed, this time to admit three carriages 
driven rapidly. As they came to a stop the muskets all 
round the square leaped to the ‘‘ Present.”’ So disconcert- 
ing was this sudden slap and rattle of arms after the tensity 
of the last half hour that men dodged back as though from 
a blow. With admirable precision Olney’s men, obeying a 
series of commands, moved forward from the gun to form 
a hollow square round the carriages. 

Only the man with the burning slow match was left 
standing by the breech. 

From the carriages then descended Coleman, Truett, 
Talbot Ward, Smiley, and two other men whom neither 
Nan nor Mrs. Sherwood recognized. Amid the dead 
silence they walked directly to the jail door, Olney’s sixty 
breaking the square and deploying close at their heels. 
A low colloquy through the wicket now took place. At 
length the door swung slowly open. The Committee 
entered. The door swung slowly shut after them. 





Time Fell Into the Abyss of Eternity; 





Did Not Matter in the Least 


a nuisance to be so confined, but when he shot King he had 
anticipated undergoing some inconvenience. It was a price 
to pay. He understood that there was some public excite 
ment, and that it was well to lie low for a little until that 
had died down. The momentary annoyance would be more 
than offset by later prestige. 

Casey did not in the least fear the courts. He had had 
before his eyes too many reassuring examples. His friends 
were rallying nobly to his defense. Over the wines and 
cigars with which he was liberally supplied they boasted 
of their strength and their dispositions—the whole police 
force of the city, the militia companies sworn to act in just 
such emergencies, hundreds of volunteers, if necessary the 
whole power of the state of California called to put down 
this affronting of duly constituted law! 

But this Sunday morning Casey was uneasy. Ther 
seemed to be much whispering in corners, much bustling to 
and fro. He paced back and forth, fretting, interrogating 
those about him. But they could or would tell him but 
little—there was trouble—and they hurried away, leaving 
Casey alone. As a matter of fact, the withdrawal of the 
committee’s guard of ten, and the formal notice that the 
truce was thus promptly ended, had caught the Law-and- 
Order party unprepared. With five hours’ notice—or 
indeed by the plans for next day, even were no notice 
given—the jail would have been impregnably defended. 
The sudden move of the Committee won, as prompt, 
decisive moves will. 


Whether it Were Ten Minutes or Ten Hours 


complacence of absolute safe 
to the depths of terror. He 


leaped to his feet 


“You aren't going to betra 
me! You aren't going to give 


me up!” he cried, wringing his 


hands. 

“James,” replied Scannell 
solemnly, “there are three thou 
sand armed men coming for 


you, and I have not now thi 
supporters round the ja 

“Not thirty!” cried Casey 
astonished. For a moment he 
appeared crushed; then he 


leaped to his feet, flourishing a 
long knife he had drawn { 

his boot. “I'll not be take 
from this place alive! he 
shrieked, beside himself wit 
hysteria Where are a you 


brave fellows who were going 





to see me through thi 
Scannell looked at him sadly 
In the pause came a sharp 
knocking at the door of the jail 
The sheriff turned away. A 
moment later Casey, listening 
intently, heard the door oper 
and close, heard the sound of 
talking. He fairly dar 
his table, scrawled something 
on a paper and called to attract 
attention. Marshal North an 





swered the summons 

“Give this to them—to the 
Vigilantes,” urged Casey 
thrusting the paper into his 
hands. North glanced through 
the note 


To THE VIGILANTE COMMITTSI 
Gentlemen: 1 am willing to 
go before you if you will let me 
speak but ten minutes. I do 
not wish the blood of any ma: 
upon my head. Jas. CasEy. 


After North had gone to de 
liver this Casey again sprang 
to his feet, again flourished his 
bowie knife, again ramped up 
and down, again swore he would 
never be taken alive. A deputy 
passed the door Casey's dé 
meanor collapsed once more 

“Tell them,” he begged thi 
man earnestly——‘‘tell them if 
two respectable citizens will 
promise me gentlemaniy treat 
ment I'll go peaceably. I will not be dragged through the 
streets like a dog! If they will give me a fair trial and allow 
me to summon my witnesses, I'll yield.” 

And the deputy left him pacing up and down, waving 
his knife, muttering wildly to himself 

On entering the jail door Coleman and his companior 
bowed formally to the sheriff 

“We have come for the prisoner-—-Casey,” said Col 
man. ‘‘We ask that he be peaceably delivered us, hand 
cuffed, at the door immediately 


“Under existing circumstances,” replied Scanne I 
shall make no resistance. The prison and its contents ar 
yours oa 

But Truett interrupted pointedly 

“We want only the man Casey at present,” he 
“For the rest we hold you strictly accountabk 

Scannell bowed without reply. North and the deputy 


succession came to deliver Casey's messages and to repo 
his apparent determination. The Committes 
comment. They penetrated to the interior of the ja 

Many men, apparently unarmed, idling about as thoug! 






merely spectators, looked at them curiously as the pPusne 
Casey heard them coming and sprang back from the do« 
holding his long knife dramatically poised. Coleman walked 
directly to the door, where he stopped, looking Casey d 
in the eye. The seconds passed. Neither man stirred, At 


the end of a full minute Coleman said sharp! 
“Lay down that knife!” 
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The Building Might Have Been Empty Save for Himsetf. But He Did Hear Outside the Rhythmic Tramp of Feet 


As though Coleman's incisive tones had broken a spell, 
Casey moved. He looked wildly to right and to left, then 
flung the knife from him and buried his face in his hands. 

“Your requests are granted,’ said Coleman shortly. 
Then to North: “Open the door and bring him out.” 


Lx!I 


N THE veranda of the unoccupied house above the 

jail Nan Keith stood rigid, her hand upon her heart. 
During the period of the Committee’s absence inside the 
jail she did not alter her position by a hair’s breadth. She 
was in the hypnosis of a portentous waiting. Time fell into 
the abyss of eternity; whether it were ten minutes or ten 
hours did not matter in the least. 

For this was to Nan in the nature of a revelation, so 
sudden and so complete that it filled her whole soul. Had 
she known what Mrs. Sherwood was taking her to see she 
would have previsualized a drunken, disorderly, howling, 
hloodthirsty mob; a huge composite of brawling antag- 
onisms, of blind fury, of vulgar irrationalisms. Here were 
men filled with purpose. This was what caught at her 
breath the grim, silent purpose of it. The orderly pro- 
gression of events, moving with the certainty of a fate, was 
like the steady crescendo of solemn music. And this 
crescendo rose in her as a tide of emotion that overflowed 
and drowned her. The right and wrong, as she had exam- 
ined them intellectually or through the darkened glasses 
of her caste prejudices, were quite lost. This was merely 
something primitive, wonderful, beautiful. The spectacle 
was at the moment of suspense, yet she felt no impatience 
the wheel must turn in its own majestic circle—but only 
an intense expectation. And in this she felt, subconsciously, 
that she was one with the multitude. 

The jail door swung open. 
The Committee came out. 
pact group walked a stranger. 

voice from the crowd. 

An indescribable burst of grateful relief fluttered across 
the upturned faces like a breeze across water. It was 
almost timid at first, but gathered strength as it spread. 
It rolled up the hillside. A great, deep breath seemed to fill 
the lungs of the throng. The murmur swelled suddenly; 
was on the point of bursting into the frantic cheering of 
twenty thousand men. 

But Coleman, his hat removed, raised his hand. In 
obedience to the simple gesture the cheer was stifled. 
in an instant all was still. 

The little group entered the carriages, which immediately 
wheeled and drove away. 

Nan, standing bolt upright, her attitude still unchanged, 
caught her breath at the inhibition of the cheer. She did 
not even try to wink away the tears that rolled down her 
Chrough them she saw the troops wheel with the 
precision of veterans and march away after the carriages. 
The crowd melted slowly. Soon were left only the inscru- 
table jail, the gun still pointed at its door, the rigid ranks 
of Olney'’s sixty, who had evidently been left on guard, 
and a few stragglers. 

Suddenly she turned and walked away. Mrs. Sherwood 
followed her as rapidly as she could, but did not succeed 
in catching up with her. At the corner below the Keiths’ 
house she stopped, watched until Nan had gained her own 
dooryand, then turned toward home, a smile sketching her 
lips, a light in her eyes. 

Nan flung open her door and went directly to the parlor. 
She stood in the doorway contemplating the scene. It was 
very cozy. The afternoon sun slanted through the high, 
narrow windows of the period, gilding the dust motes 
floating lazily to and fro. The tea table, set with a snowy 
cloth, glittered invitingly, its silver and porcelain, its 


In the middle of their com- 
““Casey!”’ breathed a vast 


cheeks 


plates of dainty sandwiches and thin, waferlike cookies 
Wing Sam’s specialty—enticingly displayed. Two easy- 
chairs had been drawn close, and before the unoccupied 
one a low footstool had been placed. Ben Sansome occu- 
pied the other. 

He was, as usual, exquisitely dressed. All his little 
appointments were not only correct, but worn easily. The 
varicolored waistcoat, the sparkling studs and cravat 
pins, the bright, soft silk tie, were all subdued from their 
ordinary too-vivid effect by the grace with which they 
were carried. Nan saw all this and appreciated it dis- 
passionately, appraising him anew through clarified vision. 
Especially she noticed the waxed ends of his small mus- 
tache. He had at the sound of her entrance lighted the 
teakettle, and as she came in he smiled up at her brightly. 

“You see,”” he cried gayly, “I am doing your task for 
you! I have the lamp all lit!” 

She paid no attention to this, but advanced two steps 
into the room. 

“Which side are you on, anyway?” 
and a little harshly. 

Sansome raised his eyebrows in faint and fastidious 
surprise. 

“Dear lady, what do you mean?” 

“The only thing I can mean in these times. Are 
you with the Law and Order or with the Committee of 
Vigilance?” 

Sansome shrugged his shoulders whimsically and sank 
back into his chair. 

“How can you ask that, dear lady?” he begged pathet- 
ically. ‘‘ You would not class me with the rabble, I hope.” 

But Nan did not in the slightest degree respond to the 
lightness of his tone. Her own was cold and detached. 

“T do not know how to class you,” she said; “but I 
asked you a question.” 

Sansome arose to his feet again. His manner now 
became sympathetic, but into it had crept the least hint of 
resentment. 

“I don’t understand your mood,” he told her. 
are overwrought.” 

Nan’s self control slipped by ever so little. 
actually stamp her foot, but her delivery 
speech achieved that for her. 

“Will you answer me?” she demanded. 
are you on?” 

“I am on the side every gentleman is on,” 
Sansome, a trifle stung—‘“‘the side of the law.” 

“Then,” she cried with a sudden intensity, “why 
weren't you there—on your side—defending the jail? 
Why are you here?” 

Ben Sansome’s knowledge of women was wide; and he, 
therefore, imagined it profound. Here he recognized 
the symptoms of hysteria—cause unknown. He adopted 
the lightly soothing. 

“I thought I was asked here!” he cried with quizzical 
mock pathos. 

She stared at him a contemplative instant so steadily 
that he colored. She was not seeing him, however; she 
was seeing Keith, standing with his fellows in the open, 
under the walls of the jail and its hidden guns. With a 
short laugh she turned away. 

“You were,” said she. “Help yourself to tea. As you 
say, I am overwrought. I am going to lie down.” 

Her one compelling instinct was now to get away from 
him before something in her brain snapped. He became 
soothing. 

“Won't you have a cup of tea first?” he urged. “It will 
do you good.” 

“A cup of tea!” she repeated with deadly calm. It 
seemed such an ending to such a day! She tried to laugh, 


she asked abruptly 


“You 


She did not 
of her next 


“Which side 


replied 


but the laugh strangled in her throat, and she bolted 
wildly from the room, leaving Ben Sansome staring 


Lx 


AN’S high exaltation of spirit, which still soared at the 

altitude to which the events of the afternoon had 
lifted it, next expressed itself in a characteristically fem- 
inine manner. She picked flowers in the garden, arranged 
them, placed them effectively, set the table herself, lighted 
the lamps, touched a match to the wood fire—always com- 
fortable in San Francisco evenings—slightly altered the 
position of the chairs, visited Wing Sam with fresh instruc- 
tions. Gringo, who looked on all this as for his especial 
benefit, took his place luxuriously before the grate. It was 
a cozy, homelike scene. Then she dressed slowly and care- 
fully in her most becoming gown—the only gown Keith 
had ever definitely singled out for especial praise— took 
especial pains with her hair, and finally descended to join 
Gringo. The latter, by way of a greeting intended to show 
his entire confidence, promptly rolled over to expose his 
vitals to her should it be her pleasure to hurt a poor, 
defenseless dog. He was a ridiculous sight, upside down, 
his tongue lolling out, his eye rolled up at her adoringly 
She laughed at him a little, then leaned swiftly over to 
confide something in his ear. 

But that evening Keith was late. The clock on the man- 
tel chimed clearly the hour, then the quarter and the half 
Wing Sam came to protest aggrievedly that “Him glub 
catchum cold—you no wait!”” Nan was severe with Wing 
Sam and his suggestion; so unwontedly severe that Wing 
Sam returned to the kitchen, muttering darkly. He had 
caught the atmosphere of celebration somehow, and on 
his own initiative had frosted with wonderful white a cake 
not yet cut, and on the cake had carefully traced pink 
legends in Chinese and English characters. The former was 
one of those conventional mottoes seen on every laundry, 
club and temple, which would have translated: “‘ Health, 
long life and happiness"’; the other Wing Sam had copied 
from a lithograph he much admired. It read: ‘Use Ris- 
ing Sun Stove Polish.” Glowering with resentment Wing 
Sam scraped the frosting from the cake. 

At eight o’clock a small boy delivered a note at the door 
and scuttled back to the center of excitement. It was a 
scrawl from Keith, saying that he was detained, would not 
be home to dinner, might not be in at all. Nan sat down 
to a cold, belated meal, served by a loftily disapproving 
Chinaman. She tried to think of her pride in Keith, and 
the work he in company with his fellows was doing for the 
city; to recall some of her exaltation of the afternoon; but 
it was very difficult. Her little preparations were so much 
nearer. The table, the flowers, the shaded lamps, the fire 
on the hearth, her gown, the twist of her hair, all mocked 
her anticipations. In spite of herself her spirits went down 
to zero. She could not eat; she could not even sit at the 
table through the service of the various courses. Midway 
through the meal she threw aside her napkin and returned 
abruptly to the drawing-room. 

The fire was snapping merrily on the hearth. Gringo 
opened his eyes at her entrance, recognized his beloved 
mistress and rolled over as usual. Nan kicked him pet- 
tishly in the ribs. Gringo stopped panting and drew in his 
tongue, but otherwise did not shift his posture. Nan kicked 
him again. Gringo rose deliberately and retired with dig- 
nity to the coldest, darkest, most cheerless corner he could 
find, where he sat and looked dejected. 

“You look such a silly fool!”” Nan told him relentlessly. 

Thus passed the moment of exaltation and expansion. 
If Keith had come home to dine it is probable that the 
barrier between them—of which he was only dimly con- 
scious— would have been broken. But by midnight Nan 
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had, as she imagined, “thought out” the situation. She 
was able to see him now through eyes purged of self-pity 
or self-thought. She came to a full realization, which she 
formulated to herself, that she was not now the central 
point of his interest—that she was “‘no longer the central 
point,”’ as she expressed it. 

She was correct, also, in her conclusion that all day long 
he hardly gave her more than a perfunctory thought. So 
far her facts were absolutely correct. But Nan was, in 
spite of her natural good mind and married experience, too 
ignorant of man-psychology to draw the correct conclu- 
sion. Indeed, very few women ever realize man’s possi- 
bilities of single-minded purpose and concentration to the 
temporary exclusion of other things. Keith’s whole being 
was carried by this moral movement in which he was 
involved. He simply took Nan for granted—and that is 
something a woman never gets used to and always misin- 
terprets. 

“He no longer loves me!” she said to herself in this hour 
of plain thinking. She faced it squarely. And her heart 
sank to the depths; for she still loved him, and the sight of 
him that afternoon amid the guns had told her how much. 

Her next thought was not of herself, but of him, and the 
situation in which he was working out his destiny. “‘ How 
can I best help?” she asked herself; which showed that the 
spirit aroused in her that afternoon had not in reality died. 
And her intellect relentlessly pointed out to her that her 
only aid would come from her self-effacement, her standing 


on one side. When the great work was done then perhaps 
she could win him back 
So affairs in the Keith household went o 


before. 


1 exactly as 
Nobody but Gringo knew that anything had 
happened; and he only realized that the universe had 
suffered an upheaval, so that now mistresses might kick 
their poor defenseless dogs in the stomach. 


Lx11T 

ASEY was safely in custody. *Cora also had been taken, 

on a second trip to the jail. They had been escorted 
into the headquarters, the doors of which had closed 
behind them and behind the armed men who guarded 
them. The streets were filled with an orderly crowd. It 
waited with that same absence of excitement, impatience 
or tumult so characteristic of all the popular gatherings of 
that earnest time—save when the upholders of the law 
were gathered. After a long interval one of the committee- 
men, Dows by name, appeared at an upper window. He 
did not have to appeal for attention and had barely to 
raise his voice. 

“It is not the intention of the Committee to be hasty,” 
he announced. “Nothing more will be done today.” 

Silence greeted this statement. At last some one spoke 
up. 

“Where are Casey and Cora?” he asked. 

“The Committee holds possession of the jail; all are 
safe,”’ replied Dows. 

With this assurance the crowd was completely satisfied, 
as it proved by dispersing quietly and at once. 

Of the three thousand enrolled men, three hundred were 
retained under arms at headquarters; a hundred sur- 
rounded and watched the jail; the rest were dismissed. 
About midnight a dense fog descended on the city. The 
streets were deserted; but on the roofs of the jail and the 
adjacent buildings indistinct figures stalked to and fro in 
the misty moonlight. 

All next day, which was Monday, headquarters remained 
Small activities went forward. Guards and 
The cannon was brought from 


crutable 
patrols were changed. 
before the jail. Early in the day a huge crowd gathered, 
packing the adjacent streets, watching patiently far into 
the night to see what would happen. 

Nothing happened. 

But about the city large patrols of armed men moved 
about on mysterious business. Gun shops were picketed 
and their owners forbidden to sell weapons. Evidently the 
Committee was carrying out a considered plan. 

Toward evening the weather thickened and a rain came 
on. It turned colder. The crowd did not disperse. It 
stood in its sodden shoes, hugging its sodden cloaks to its 
shoulders, humped over, waiting. About eight o’clock 
several companies in rigid marching formation appeared. 
A stir of interest shivered through the crowd, but died as 
it became evident that this was only a general relief for 
those on duty during the day. At midnight, or thereabouts, 
the crowds went home; but again by first daylight the 
streets for blocks were jammed full. Still it rained with 
a sullen persistence. Still nothing happened. 

And all over the city business was practically at a stand- 
still. Knots of men stood conferring on every corner. 
Conversation in mixed company was very wary indeed. 
No man dared express himself too openly. The courts were 
empty. Some actually closed, on one excuse or another, 
but most went through a form of business. Some judges 
took the occasion to go to White Sulphur Springs on vaca- 
tions—long contemplated, they said. These things occa- 
sioned lively comment. It was generally known that the 
Sacramente steamer of the evening before had carried 
several hundred passengers, all with pressing business at 
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the Capitol or somewhere eise As our chronicler tells 


“A good many who had things on their mind left for the 
country.” 

Still it rained; still the crowd waited; still the headquar 
ters of the Committee of Vigilance remained inscrutable 


LxIv 


URING all this time the Executive Committee sat in 
continuous session, for it had been agreed that no 

recess of more than thirty minutes should be taken until 
a decision had been reached. The room in which they sat 
was a large one, lighted by windows on one side only 
Coleman sat behind a raised desk at one end. Below 
stood a small table accommodating two. On either side 
six small tables completed three sides of a hollow square. 
No ornament, no special comforts—the desk, the 
thirteen pine tables, the twenty-seven pine chairs, 
the wooden walls, the oil lamps, the four long wit 
dows, that was all. 

The prisoners, who when they had seen the th 
sands before the jail had expected nothing less than 
instant execution by lynch law, began to take heart 
When a man has faced what he thinks is the pros 
pect of immediate and unavoidable death, such 
treatment as this arouses real hope. The prisoners 
were strictly guarded and closely confined, it is true 
but they understood they were to have a fair tria 
“according to law That last phrase cheered them 
immensely. They knew the law. Nor were they 
entirely cut off from the outside. Casey was allowed 
to see several men in regard to certain pressing bus 
ness matters, and was permitted to talk to them 
freely, although always in the presence of a member 
of the Committee 
from Belle. She had spent thousands in his legal 
defense; now she visited him faithfully, and tried 
to cheer him, but was plainly cowed. Her self- 
control vanished. She clung to him passionately, 
weeping. He was forced to her réle; and in cheer- 
ing her he managed to gain a modicum of self- 
confidence for himself 

But on Monday morning Cora’s cell door was 
thrown open, and he was motioned forth by a grave 
man, who conducted him through echoing, gloomy 
corridors to the committee room, where he left him 
facing the tables and the men who sat behind them. 
Cora’s natural buoyancy vanished. The men before 
him met his gaze with rigid, unbending solemnity. 
The rain dashed mournfully against the windows, 
blurring the glass, casting the high apartment in a 
half gloom. Nobody moved or spoke. All looked 
at him. The echo of his footsteps died, and the 
room was cast in stillness except for the soft dashing 
of the storm. 

“Charles Cora,” at last pronounced Coleman ir 
measured tones, “‘you are here on trial for your 
life, accused with the murder of U. S. Marshal 


Cora received several visits 


Richardson.” 

Cora, who was a plucky man, had recovered hi 
wits. He must have realized that he was in a tight 
place, but he kept his head admirably. His 
demeanor took on alertness, his manner throughout 
was respectful and his voice low 

“Do I get no counsel?” he inquired. 

“Counsel will be given you.’ 

He put in an earnest plea for 
tribunal 

“Our members are impartial,”’ Coleman told hin 


impartial counsel! 


Cora hesitated, looking about him. 
“If Mr 


“And I beg you earnestly, gentlemen, that 


Truett will act for me " he sug ' 
gested 





the excitement of the 
time may not be pre) 
udicial to my interest 

that I may have a 
chance for my life!”’ 

“Your trial will be 
fair,”” he was assured 

“I shall undertake the 
defense,”’ Truett agreed 
briefly, “‘and petitior 
that Mr. Smiley be ap 
pointed as my assist 
ant.” 

This being granted, 
the three men drew to 
one side for a consulta 
tion. In a short time 
Truett handed to the 
sergeant at arms—the 
same man who had con- 
ducted Cora to the 
tribunal a list of the 
witnesses Cora wished to 
summon. These were at 
once sought by a sub- 
committee outside. In 
the meantime witnesses 


A Crowd Gathered, 










for the prosecution were one by one admitl “ Fy 
examined. All ordinary forms of law were closely followed 
All essential facts were separately brought out. It was the 
historic Cora trial over again, with one difference—go 


were the technical delays By 


cdusi Ke ! who fad Dex 


called at three, had but finished the long tale of 
testimony, had finished recounting not what 
seen of the quarrel and the subsequent shooting 


all the details of the 


to bear on the prosecution, and his investigat 


trial, the adverse influ 


question of “undue influence.” 
No attempt was made to confine the investi 


the technical trial 


Keith was the 


the witnesses for the defense 
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Watching Patiently to See What Would Happen 


witness for the prosecu And 
, where were the Ot the 

list submitted by Cora 

could be found In hid ulra 

the perjurers would 1 appear 


The dusk was fal ng ih earne 


now The corners of the room were 
n darkness. Beneath Colemar 
desk, Bluxome, the st etar had 
lighted an oil lamp the better to se« 
his notes. In the interest of Keit! 
testimony the genera lu 
had not been ordered. Outsice ‘ 
tiny patcl of yellow ont the me 
of the Vigilance ( nittee sat 
motionless, listening, the had 
dim and huge against the i 

The door opened ind ¢ arte 


Doane, the grand marshal of the 
\ giuiantes, advanced ree eps 
nto the room 


Mr. President,” he said clea 


is voice cutting the stiuines i 
am instructed to ar ince that 
James King of Willia lead 
ixv 

HURSDAY noon was set for 

the funeral of the man who had 
given his life that a city might live 
In the room where he had made his 
brave hight against death he Ow 
ay in state. On Wed: lay ten 
thousand peopl V ted him there 


Early Thursday morning his r 
mains were transferred to the Uni 
tarian Church, where, early as it 
was, a great multitude had gathered 
to do him honor Now through the 
long morning hours it sat w 
silently. The church was soon filled 
to overflowing; the streets in all 


directions became crowded wit! 


sober-faced men and won 


Knew they would be unable to get 


nto the church, to attend nears 
his last communion with his fellow 
mer but they stayed leeling 
vaguely that their mere presence 
hel, ed— as indeed perhaps it did 

Marc} ing bodies fron every 
rulid or society In the cit Lood ji 


rank after rank, extending dow: 
| 


the street as 


al A ‘ t ' ‘ 
could react Hundreds of 
horsemen, carriages, foot 
marchers, quiet, orderly, were 


already getting ol 


They too, were exciuded fr 
the funeral ceremonic 

of room; the Lon Vaited t 
do honor to the cortége Thi 
procession wa Ver 0 TLS 
in length. Each man wore a 
band of crépe rour 

arm The time o ) the 
funeral ceremony was yet 


hours distant 


“It seemed that all the 
must be there. But rss 
hurrying vo the ene, hi 


casion to pass near the Vigi 


lante headquarters found t} 


vacant square guarded 
sides by a triple line of a 
men. The de streets a 
were filled with the I'he 
stood in exact alignment, rig 
bayonets fixed, eves straig 
ahead Three t iY 
them were there. Hour aft 
hour they stood int ‘ tar 


ing at the building 
no sign; just a the ther 
Continued on Page 65 
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Sermon and Comment 


W. HIRST, in his Political Economy of War, remarks 
¢ that at the birth of Christ the standing armies of the 
Roman Empire numbered about three hundred thousand 
They were stationed in Europe, Asia and Africa, and 
held in check not only the old populous civilization to the 
east but countless hordes of barbarians to the north and 
northeast. Not long afterward a new code of human con- 
duct was given to the world, which all Europe presently 
adopted 

In the time of George the First—say, two centuries 
ago—Christianized Europe managed to get along with 
about the same number of fighting men that had sufficed 
pagan Augustus. The modern phase of civilization was by 
way of beginning then. Louis the Fourteenth was dead. 
It had recently been decided definitely that England was 
to have a constitutional representative government. White 
settlers were pushing into the Mississippi Valley. Thesteam 
engine as well as the French Revolution were both in 
the making. 

By the middle of the next century the modern phase was 
in full fower. Democracy had been invented, and measur- 
ably put in practice by the United States, England and 
France. The deep Continental stir and uprising of 1848 had 
taken place. And Europe’s standing armies had risen to 
more than two and a half million men—to go on augment- 
ing steadily up to the grand Christian climax of this year 
of grace, in which we see something like thirty million 
men in arms. 

That is our comment on the Sermon on the Mount. 
Augustus is not credited with a sense of humor; but we 
suppose his shade grins now and then. 


An Anglo-French Loan 
W E HAVE some things to sell that the Allies will buy 


of us anyway, shipping gold in payment if necessary; 
but we have a great quantity of other things to sell that 
they a pinch, get along without, or procure to 
greater or less extent elsewhere. Those things they will 
buy of us only if we sell on credit. As to all indispensable 
and noncompetitive goods, we can demand cash and let the 
buyer sweat; but as to all dispensable and competitive 
articles, to refuse credit would probably be to shut off a 
large part of the trade 
Unfortunately, in the main, the dispensable and com- 
petitive goods are just the ones it is most to our interest 
Shrapnel and powder they will buy anyway; but 
if put to it the Allies could probably get along this year 
with comparatively little of our wheat and meat. Even 
as to munitions, their own output is increasing steadily. 
This market all round is a great convenience to them, but 
probably not an absolute necessity to such an extent as is 
commonly supposed 
If English and French exchange is at a discount here the 
price of American goods is enhanced to the English and 
French buyer by the amount of the discount. He has to 
pay down that many more pounds and francs for.a given 
quantity of American goods, while the American seller gets 
no more dollars than if foreign exchange was at par. It is 


men 


can, at 


to sell, 


just that much of a handicap on our exports. The ideal 
remedy would consist in taking back American securities 
held in England and France. The alternative to that is an 
Anglo-French loan big enough to stabilize exchange. 


The First Inning 


HE Hague movement for peace was initiated, as doubt- 

less you recall, by the Czar in a circular note to the 
Powers in which he observed: “‘A universal peace and a 
reduction of the intolerable burdens imposed on all nations 
by the excessive armaments of to-day is the ideal toward 
which every government should strive.” 

That was in 1898, when army and navy expenditures of 
seven big foreign Powers amounted to something less than 
a billion dollars. By 1914—but before war broke out 
army and navy expenditures of the same Powers had risen 
to more than two and a quarter billion dollars—consider- 
ably more than that, in fact, for some extraordinary 
expenditures out of borrowed money are not included. 
What happened in 1914 we all know. 

Which, however, simply proves that the first inning was 
lost. There is decidedly better hope for the second. 


A City’s Taxes 


Y A QUITE tremendous effort the richest city in 
America, if not in the world, succeeded in discovering 
three hundred and fifty million dollars of personal property 
liable to taxation. A critic of the effort says this included 
assessments on dead people and nonresidents to so great an 
extent that two months after the tax was due only about 
two-thirds of it had been collected— while the total amount 
of uncollected personalty taxes then exceeded fifty million 
dollars. 

That three hundred and fifty million dollars is no ade- 
quate measure of the taxable personalty in the city of New 
York everybody knows. The tax commissioners are now 
talking hopefully of unearthing four billion dollars of per- 
sonalty for taxation. Whereupon Mayor Mitchel remarks 
that the personal-property tax law is bad and unscientific, 
often confiscatory, easily evaded except by estates and 
those least able to pay it, and altogether a “‘hit-or-miss 
affair, arrived at by guesswork and without scientific 
basis. The law, however,” he adds, “is on the books and 
it is the duty of the administration to enforce it until it is 
replaced by one more capable of scientific and equitable 
enforcement.” 

Authorities in Chicago about a year ago undertook to 
prosecute several wealthy inhabitants by way of demon- 
strating how utterly rotten the personalty tax law is—it 
being decidedly worse in Illinois, in fact, than in New York. 

That is what most states get out of their personal- 
property tax laws—a convincing demonstration that they 
ought to be repealed and replaced by something more 
intelligent. 


Good Strategy 


T WAS good strategy on the part of the Anglo-French 

financiers to demand a large, unsecured loan. England 
and France, no doubt, have two billion dollars or so of 
American stocks and bonds. Naturally we should like to 
have them liquidate whatever they owe us by handing 
back our own securities, either by outright sale or as col- 
lateral security for a loan, which could be paid off finally 
by selling us the securities. 

But they can get the cash for their American stocks and 
bonds later on; and later on, either for war purposes or 
for the purpose of reorganizing industry after the war is 
over, two billion dollars of American money will surely 
come in handy. It was unquestionably good strategy to 
demand an unsecured loan now and hold back the Amer- 
ican securities for later emergencies. 

Whether it is good strategy for us to make an unsecured 
loan now, while the borrowers are in a position to draw a 
great sum later on by selling their American securities, is 
another question. That individual American investors will 
be much attracted by British and French government 
bonds at five per cent is quite doubtful. They can buy 
other good five per cent bonds that are not contingently 
liable to so great depreciation. 


The Treasury Santa Claus 


LAYING the réle of beneficent Providence is hugely 

attractive. You know the stock Christmas story about 
the poor little children and the rich man. He not only buys 
them a basketful of toys but pays off the mortgage on the 
humble home, gets papa a fine job at the city dump, and 
goes away glowing with self-satisfaction. 

Formerly a very defective banking system cast the 
Secretary of the Treasury for this enticing réle. At times 
the Treasury accumulated a great quantity of public 
money for which it had no immediate use. There was 
urgent need of money for business purposes, but no way 
of releasing the Treasury accumulation for useful em- 
ployment until Mr. Secretary stepped forward, beaming 
benevolently, and distributed the money as deposits in 
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banks—with a “Bless you, my children! Take it along; 
be happy — only remember what a great and good man I am." 

The new banking system makes such providential inter- 
ventions quite unnecessary. Under it the Treasury can 
and should—deposit its money in bank, as a matter of 
course, and have no more finger in the money market than 
any other branch of the government; but the Santa Claus 
role is too attractive to be lightly surrendered. 

Mr. McAdoo has been playing it in the South with much 
applause. He appears out of a pink cloud, with a halo in 
one hand and a bandle of gold certificates in the other. 
Business of distributing the certificates. ‘“‘Bless you, my 
children!” The curtain descends to quavery music. 


The Course of Wages 


ROM 1907 to 1913 inclusive, according to a recent 

Department of Labor report, average weekly earnings 
of employees in blast furnaces increased eleven per cent; 
in Bessemer plants, sixteen per cent; in bar mills, eight per 
cent; while the average weekly working hours decreased 
two or three per cent. 

That illustrates the discouraging thing about wages in 
general. You get newspaper reports from time to time of 
wage increases here and there; and from time to time you 
get bitter complaints of union labor’s exactions. But when 
you come to a comprehensive statistical survey, as author- 
itative as any that can be had, you find that wages in the 
bulk have been simply chasing the cost of living and are 
still a couple of laps behind it. 

A large part of the steel and iron labor is so little skilled 
or specialized that it is classified as common labor. Taking 
all departments of the steel and iron industry covered by 
the report, the average hourly pay of common labor got up 
to the rather dazzling figure of eighteen and three-tenths 
cents an hour. For a ten-hour day and a six-day week, 
that would be about eleven dollars a week. Deduct the 
time lost through unemployment from all causes and you 
get a yearly average that does not spell much in the beef- 
steak line. 

No doubt immigration has directly held down wages in 
the iron and steel industry, and more or less indirectly 
in other industries. 


We Have With Us 


“IMHANK heaven,” sighed a sociable New Yorker the 
other day, ‘“‘the season of big dinners is over for this 

year. They have become an intolerable nuisance here. 
Somebody or other is pulling one off, in honor of somebody 
or other, every second night all winter. It’s got so you 
can’t have a new deputy collector of customs appointed, 
or a burglar convicted, or a section of gas pipe laid, without 
a big dinner to celebrate it. And they’re always bores! 
No matter how carefully you plan the program, at least one 
speaker is sure to get a brain storm and maunder on until 
everybody wishes him dead. They’re an awful nuisance! 

“T wish,” he added with a vengeful gleam in his eye, 
“‘the legislature would pass a law prohibiting them. I’ve 
been to fourteen since Thanksgiving. By the way, were 
you at the Jones dirfner?”’ 

We replied in the negative, whereupon he regarded us 
doubtfully a moment and murmured: 

“Smith and Robinson and Thompson and Anderson 
and Peterson, and almost all the live ones, were there.”’ 

If it were the fashion to be hanged, no one with a proper 
mental attitude toward the world would wish to miss it. 


The Battle With the Books 


OOK through any newspaper and you will find many 
enticing bids for your spare time and your spare 
change. The theater, with paid advertisements and col- 
umns of gossip and pictures printed as news, is always 
inviting you and, broadly speaking, always getting you 
In open weather there is an ever-standing and ever-eloquent 
invitation to the baseball park. You are constantly made 
aware that there is much pleasure in machines which re- 
produce the human voice and instrumental music. The 
enjoyments of moving pictures are daily represented to 
you. Words and pictures continually suggest the fun you 
can have with an automobile. Railroads and hotels are 
always talking to you through the printed page of the 
allurements of travel. 

Amid this powerful chorus of invitations the most 
dependable and enjoyable recreation known to man 
acquaintance with permanent literature—makes only an 
occasional thin chirp. Once a week, perhaps, there will 
be a few advertisements of books, mainly new novels, and 
a couple of columns of comment thereon. That drama, 
sports, travel, music, and much else, are contained in the 
pasteboard covers of certain old books is not mentioned. 

Mr. Carnegie invested a hundred million dollars or so in 
libraries. The investment of one-twentieth of that sum in 
the best means that could be devised for getting people into 
that part of the libraries containing standard literature 
would go a long way toward doubling the social value of 
the donation. 
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Day of Little Business 


BROADER FIELDS FOR THE SMALL MAN TO MAKE HIS START 


HEN prosperity burst on this country fif- 
teen years ago it brought a new sort of 
circus giant. If corporations are to be 
financed in the hundreds of millions there must be 


By James H. Collins =: 


concerns large enough to do business on a national 
like the big fellows 

Another side light on Little Business is found iy 
statistics of incorporation. For some reason, smas! 





personalities behind them. Popular imagination 
demands it; so the special writers and story-tellers 
got busy as soon as the trusts were formed and 
created the new hero of Big Business. 

They pictured him as a man about a mile high, 
with ways that were superhuman and inscrutable. 
He sat at a desk and buzzed for things over a whole 
continent. Destiny was his office boy and presi- 
dents and kings his messengers. When he thought 
he knitted his brows tensely; when he spoke his 
jaws came together with asnap; and when he made 
a decision he shot a glance and brought his fist down 
with a bang. 

He was a thoroughly modern.-circus giant, com- 
plete and satisfying in every way. Barnum would 
have loved him; and, true torthe element of the 
showman in his nature, he humbugged the public, 

taking its money for stocks tht afterward proved 
more or less worthless. 

Fifteen years of this kind of thing has made Big 

Susiness so dominant in the American imagination 
that a good many people assume that Little Busi- 
ness is extinct. Even among business men them- 
selves statements like the follaWing are constantly 
repeated as profound truths=though they are 
really fearful bromides: = 

A young fellow has no opyertunity to go into 
business for himself nowadays§. 

Everything is done on suckka big scale that he 
could not get capital to start Pith. 

Even if he got money to make a start, big com- 
petitors would soon freeze him gut or gobble him up. 

The day of the small man dud the individual is 
over. ~ 

Meantime, Little Business “flourishes. It has 
thrived through the whole period of the circus 
giant—who has now passed onto Valhalla. Thou- 
sands of small concerns have éome into existence 
and grown great in the very shadow of Big Busi- 
ness during the past decade, while thousands more 
are being started to-day and will succeed along lines 











peculiar to to-day, which in point of opportunities 

is unique. All the general statistics, as well as the 
personal observation of anybody who will take the 
trouble to look round his own neighborhood, prove that 
Little Business has chances as good as ever and better 

if it knows how to make the right start and how to keep 
going. 

The census enumerates about twenty billion dollars’ 
worth of manufacturing in the United States. The forty 
chief groups range from meats, with more than a billion 
and a third dollars in products, down to leather goods, 
with a hundred millions. Only a few of these groups have 
anything in the nature of trusts—steel, oil, tobacco, and 
soon. The total output of groups with trusts comes to less 
than four billion dollars; and, as it is a mighty big trust 
nowadays that enjoys fifty per cent of the business in its 
industry, there is probably less than two billion dollars’ 
worth of manufacturing that falls even under the suspicion 
of monopoly, leaving a tidy eighteen billions for the average 
business concern, big or little. And new business in manu- 
factured goods grows at the rate of more than a billion 
dollars a year in this country. 


Success in Spite of Competition 


BIG corporation making electrical apparatus recently 

compiled some figures that show the health of Little 
Business in its field. Twenty-five years ago it made and 
sold three-quarters of all the electrical apparatus. Fifteen 
years ago its share had dropped to one-third and to-day 
it has less than one-quarter. 

This decrease is really growth, for in that period the 
industry has grown from six million dollars’ worth of prod- 
ucts a year to a quarter of a billion. In 1890 this company 
had only seventy-five competitors. To-day it has more 
than twelve hundred in the manufacturing field, and, if 
distributing concerns that handle none of its products are 
counted, more than three thousand. 

Another illustration of how things have gone with the 
original trusts is taken from the steel business. When 
the Steel Trust was formed, fifteen years ago, stunning the 
imagination by its size and apparent invincibility, about 
ninety per cent of all the stuff-made in the steel business 
was common steel of pretty near standard type—that is, 


Anybody Who Will Take the Trouble to Look Round Will Find 
That Little Business Has Chances as Good as Everand Better 


one steel mill could make it about as well as another, and 
most of the advantage lay with the big mill, which enjoyed 
economies in manufacturing and selling. But to-day, it is 
estimated, not more than half of the steel turned out is of 
standard type. 
the industry. 
products that fall naturally into the province of the manu- 
facturer who centers on one thing or a group of things 
The automobile industry alone, springing from nothing 
since the Steel Trust was created, has brought into exist- 


Special and alloy steels have come into 
Steel is worked up into countless specialized 


ence thousands of concerns which are now making steel 
products that could not even have been foreseen fifteen 
years ago by any kind of technical clairvoyant. Many a 
young fellow in college in 1900 stood gaping while Mr. 
Morgan apparently put a fence round the steel business. 
To-day that young fellow is running a prosperous littk 
steel-products piant miles and miles outside the fence 
The controlling factor in the steel business has continued 
to be, not bonds but intelligence. 

One more broad illustration is found in the cracker 
business. While the trust making was going on farsighted 
leaders in the baking industry gathered together many 
scattered cracker plants, which were ruining each other by 
blind competition, and formed a corporation that seemed 
certain to monopolize most of the business through its 
very size and resources. Products were packed in new 
ways that put small concerns at a disadvantage. They 
were distributed with a new aggressiveness. The big com- 
pany’s organization was a magnet to all the capable men 
Yet during the past ten years another large cracker con- 
cern has been built up in the very shadow of the trust, and 
was probably made possible by its development of the 
industry. 

It is figured that our cracker business amounts to eighty- 
five million dollars a year. Of this the largest concern has 
forty-odd millions, the next largest half as much, while 
from twelve to fifteen million dollars is shared by scattered 
cracker bakeries that do a local business in various sections 
of the country. Many of them are small and run by enter- 
prising young fellows who hold their own, and within the 
next ten years probably some of them will grow into 





ing big corporations of the true t: 
seldom organized nowadays. Hundred-millior 
dollar enterprises are uncommon, and there is a 
startling decrease in the ten-million-dollar claes, and 
even the million-dollar concerns; but corporations 
capitalized at about one hundred thousand dollar 
show a decided increase, as do smaller ones. The 
growth of corporations, contrasted with partner 
ships, has often been cited as proof that the indi 
vidual and the small firm stand little chance in 
business nowadays; .but this really proves nothing, 
for the small-partnership type of business is most 
conveniently conducted as a corporation and the 
tendency shows merely a new form of business 
organization. 

There are certain lines of business in which the 
small man stands a slender chance. He is not likely 
to get very far if he embarks in railroading as an 
individual, for instance; while such fields as the 
telegraph and telephone seem to be best suited to 
national operations by great companies. But even 
these semimonopolistic industries create oppor- 
tunities for thousands of small men 

Granted that opportunities exist, how is the indi 
vidual to get intd business for himself nowadays? 
What does he need?. What must he do? Where can 
he take hold? How is he to get money”? 

In a general way he needs three things-—— experi 
ence, ideas and money. . If he has the first two, the 
third will often come of itself. 


st type are 





The Great Cause of Commercial Failures 


ee of experience is responsible for more failures 
than any other single factor. Thousands on 
thousands of ambitious young fellows put thei 
savings and hearts into enterprises that have been 
selected because they looked promising from the 
outsidé— because. other people are making money 
in those lines--sometimes because they seem easy 
Inexperience leads the beginner to start with very 
hazy notions about where he is going 

A reporter on a daily newspaper wanted to be- 
come an-editor and publisher on his own hook 
He was industrious and had several thousand dollars laid 
away. There was no hope of his acquiring a daily paper 
for that takes large capital; so he turned to another field 
of publishing where newspaper men are succeeding as 
individuals—the trade journal. He had no experience of 
trade journals, however, and instead of spending a year or 
two with some big organization in that line, to learn how 
things are done, put all his money 
of his own planning 


trimmers 


nto a new publicatior 
This was a weekly journal for window 


Now, trade journals exist very largely on their adver 
tising and the value of their advertising space is governed 
by the purchasing power of their readers Managers, 
superintendents, engineers and other executives buy great 
quantities of equipment and supplies and, therefore, the 
value of advertising space in the technical journals they 
read is high. The window-trimming weekly did not last 
long. It was aimed at men who do not purchase much 
merchandise or equipment; 80 advertising space was hard 
to sell. 

Furthermore, the technic of window di play wes already 


covered by general trade journals; so it was difficult to 
interest them even as readers. A little experience in that 
kind of publishing would have fitted the reporter to start 
with better chances of success 


The keyword in present-day business is Ideas 

When a new concern started out a generation ago it 
usually entered some staple branch of manufacturing or 
distribution and fought for its share of an established 
trade; but now the whole trend of our business is tow ara 
new kinds of goods and new forms of service. Consump 
tion is enlarged by creative effort that means more comfort 
and convenience to the public. Good ideas put the breat! 
of life into the new business at the start and keep it going 
in healthy vigor. 


How a good idea, backed by experience, commands 
capital, and succeeds even against handicaps, is shown ir 
the case of a new automobile factory started not long ag 
The idea was rather in the air, but a young man connected 
with the selling department of a large automobile company 


Continued on Page 40 
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E-SKY COMPANY 


MPULSIVE young Billy Wig- 

gins was ful! of dissatisfaction 

His broad, 

showed that 

ainly. He had pushed his derby 

it as far back on his head as it 

would go, and he was lowering 

with the bulidoggy air of an af- 

flicted man who has stood just 
sbout all he is going to. 

“IT thought you had an idea,” 
he said severely. ‘I’ve been loaf- 
ing round here eating my head off 
the last two weeks on that sup 
position. I'd have struck out on 
my own hook days ago,”’ he added 
bitterly, ‘if l’d known your idea 
was just to play faro all night and 
yawn all day.” 

In fact, Albert Lamb, to whom 
these cutting remarks were ad- 
dressed, was yawning at the 
moment as he sprawled in an arm- 
chair, his long legs thrust out in 
front of him, wearing dressing 
gown and slippers at a quarter- 
past three in the afternoon. 

“Thaven’t felt like working, 
Billy,”’ Lamb replied plaintively. 
“The weather's so rotten!” 

He shivered over it as he stared 
out of the window at a cold, driz- 
zling rain driven slantwise by a 
stiff wind. Now and then a torn 
fog-wraith drifted past the pane. 
Lamb lazily stretched his neck to 
look down at the opposite flag- 
ging. The gutter ran with water, 
and an occasional pedestrian, 
huddling under an umbrella, 
hastened dismally by. They were 
sitting in the parlor of Lamb's 
shabby suite at the Hotel Eulalia, 
which had been Mrs. Casey's 
boarding house before the Expo- 
sition. Dropping backin the chair, 
Lamb hugged the dressing gown 
about his lean frame. 

“Nobody could work on a day 
like affirmed with con- 
viction, as though he had just 


I 


t ub-nosed 


and resentment 
face 





this,” he 





Back to the Land—By Will Payne 
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or unimproved, from Mr. Eliphat 
Gibbon. East of the track a board- 
ing of even huger dimensions 
offered fruit lands, improved or 
unimproved, in the name of the 
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Murphy Land Company. 

The morning train arrived at 
the convenient hour of eight- 
fifteen, and townsmen on their 
leisurely way to the day’s work 
sometimes lingered a moment to 
see itcomein. On this particular 
sunshiny morning fifteen or twenty 
persons stood in front of the small 
frame station. Billy, as the only 
stranger and the only Pullman 
passenger who alighted that morn- 
ing, naturally attracted their cur 
sory notice. Then they observed 
that the large yellow bag which he 
handed to the porter of the Hotel 
Oregon was plastered all over 
with foreign hotel and boat labels 
With a deeper prick of curiosity 
they looked again at the broad- 
faced, snub-nosed, square- 
shouldered, slightly smiling owner 
of the bag. 

Billy’s twinkling little eyes at 
once fixed upon a coatless and 
hatless man with a lead pencil 
over his ear and a sheaf of yellow 
railroad envelopes in his pudgy 
hand. 

The man was chubby and red- 
faced, with a bushy red mustache, 
and as he spoke to the person 
beside him he grinned broadly 
Billy guessed he was the station 
agent and of a sociable, loquacious 
disposition, so addressed him 
with resonant good humor: 

“Have you a telegram for 
William P. Wiggins?” 

“Yes, yes; just camein; I'll get 
it for you,” the agent answered, 
and from his manner one might 
easily gather that the message 
and the person to whom it was 
addressed struck him as being of 
exceptional importance. He 








tried it and been beaten back. 

“ But it’s only the last two days 
that it's been like this!” Billy Wiggins retorted ruthlessly. 

Lamb essayed to answer, but the words were lost in a 
yawn that seemed to humiliate him. After a moment he 
murmured reflectively: 

“| don't lose anything to speak of at faro.”’ 

“Well, you don’t make anything to speak of, do you?” 
his younger companion inquired aggressively. 

Lamb sighed and replied absently: 

i did cut something out of a news- 
paper a week or so ago,”’ he added torpidly before young 
Wiggins could hurl another reproach at him. ‘1 was going 
to look it up as soon as the weather got better.” 

“Where is it?’’ Wiggins demanded peremptorily. 

You might look in the writing desk over there,”” Lamb 
suggested, and stared blankly out of the window while 
Billy vigorously rummaged the ancient black-walnut desk. 
“Say, Billy,” he coaxed presently without turning his 
head,“* just hand me my pipe and tobacco and a match 
that’s a good fellow. I’ve been wanting to smoke for an 
hour’; and as he felt rather than saw his companion’s 
cornful glower, he expleined encouragingly: ‘‘ It was about 
a quarter of a column long and the headline was something 
about a town election up in Oregon.” 

Mr. Wiggins put tobacco jar, pipe and match-safe on the 
arm of the chair and found the clipping about the time 
Lamb indolently managed to get his pipe lighted. It was 
about a special election at Gibbon, Oregon, and it set forth 
that the town was divided into factions by the rivalry of 
two land and development concerns. 

“Yes, that’s it,” Lamb commented, having glanced at 
“You might get hold of Molly. Have her go 
to the Oregon Building at the Exposition and find out 
that town. Tell her to drift all round 
there and rubber her head off. Very likely she'll run across 
somebody from that town or near there. Tell her we want 
to know all about the town. She's a good little scout. 
She'll land the stuff all right. But there’s no hurry, you 
know, Billy,’ he concluded soothingly. “‘] wouldn’t send 
yut on a rotten day like this.”’ 


It passes the time 


the clipping 
over 


all she can about 


her 


“Righty Dollars is My Price. 


“I'll take her in a cab and a wheel-chair,” 
announced. “I’m tired of loafing myself.” 

“‘And did you find somebody in New York that can be 
depended upon to mail a letter and send a telegram accord- 
ing to instructions?”’ Lamb inquired. 

“*New York!” Billy Wiggins snorted. ‘‘ You never men- 
tioned such a thing. I’ve no more idea what you're up to 
than the man in the moon! How was I to know anything 
about New York?” 

“Well, we've got to get somebody,” Lamb replied 
mildly. ‘* Molly can send letters and telegrams from here. 
And I say, Billy,” he coaxed, as the impetuous young man 
bolted for the door, “‘just look round the sofa there and 
see if you can find me a book with a gray cover— Plays 
by August Strindberg is the title. It’s like faro, you 
know— keeps you guessing just enough so you don’t care 
what time it is.” 

He rubbed his shoulder, against which the book impinged 
sharply an instant before the door slammed on young Mr. 
Wiggins. Then, by sliding down in the chair until he sat 
on the small of his back, he managed to fish the volume 
up from the floor, and opened it with a gentle sigh of 
content. 


Wiggins 


The sun was shining when Billy Wiggins stepped from 
the train at Gibbon, Oregon, which he might have taken as 
a happy omen, for the days frequently began with fog up 
there. The new town made a rather straggling little patch 
in the middle of a long, pleasant valley, with a mountain in 
the background and wooded, mountainous hills on either 
side. For along way both east and west of the railroad the 
level floor of the valley was quite thickly planted with 
young orchards. The railroad tracks cut the town in two. 
In enterprising anticipation of future needs Main Street 
was paved with asphalt for half a mile on each side of 
them. All told, a score of business structures, mainly of 
wood, stood along it, with wide gaps between them. West 
of the tracks an enormous billboard with black letters on a 
yellow field invited you to buy fruit lands, either improved 


What Happens After I Get That is No Affair of Mine" 


hastened into the little station, 
in fact, and hastened out again, 
message in hand. “‘Never got one like that before,” he 
observed sociably as he handed it over. 

Billy grinned with good-humored condescension and 
replied in his resonant voice: ‘‘ You'll get quite a number 
like it as long as I stay here.” 

Standing sturdily, with feet well apart, and tearing the 
envelope, he was aware of a subtle flutter of excitement 
among the onlookers. None of them could see that the 
message which he unfolded was dated New York and 
signed “‘Simms,” but everybody could see that it covered 
the whole telegraph blank. Also they could see him take 
from his breast pocket a thin little book bound in flexible 
red leather and turn its leaves as he looked up words in the 
message—by which operation Samuel Barclay, proprietor 
of the Gibbon Weekly Guardian, and several others knew 
the message was in cipher. 

Having at length deciphered the sheet, Billy thrust it 
into the hands of the fascinated negro porter of the Hotel 
Oregon, saying: “ Hold this a minute; I've got to send an 
answer."’ When he disappeared into the station the fasci 
nated porter permitted Mr. Barclay and several others to 
peep at the message. The New York date line, the address 
“William P. Wiggins, Gibbon, Oregon,” and the signature 
“Simms” were plain enough; but all the rest was strange, 
unrelated words. 

Meantime Billy, with the aid of his code book, was com- 
posing a telegram which he finally handed over to the 
red-faced and profoundly interested station agent. It ran: 


Selwyn Simms, Secretary Worcester Foundation, Broad- 
way, New York. Apples engage knife. Anticipate million 
barrels. Railroad propitious. 


Besides being proprietor of the Gibbon Weekly Guardian, 
Samuel Barclay was also the perambulatory central sta- 
tion of the town’s gossip, and a neighbor, fishing companion 
and fellow lodge member of the red-faced depot master. 
When Billy left, Barclay strolled into the station with a 
casual air; and in strict confidence the agent showed him 
Billy’s wire. Having read it, Mr. Barclay ran out and 
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joined the 
group of half a 
dozen or so who 
were watching 
Billy stride vig- 
orously down 
thestreet beside 
the lanky negro 
porter. 

The editor 
was in a rather 
excited state of 
mind. His per- 
ilous efforts to 
observe a fair 
neutrality be- 
tween the rival 
land concerns 
upon whose 
combined pat- 
ronage he just managed to ex- 
ist — frequently put him in 
that state of mind. Now, the 
Hotel Oregon toward which 
Billy vigorously strode, was 
owned by the Murphy Land 
Company, whose office occu- 
pied the ground floor next the 
hotel office. That suggested 
an advantage. Pondering the 
suggestion, Mr. Barclay re- 
paired to the Guardian office, 
and aftersomediligent searchamong 
the litter unearthed a dusty pam- 
phlet from which he ascertained that 

lwyn Simms was secretary of the 
Worcester Foundation and the ad- 
dress was Broadway. He then 
Meantime Billy, With slipped over to the office of Eliphat 
His Code Book, Was ‘ibbon and spoke confidentially to 
the proprietor. Slipping out, he 
went eastward so rapidly that when 
he arrived at the office of the Murphy Land Company he 
had just breath enough left for a little confidential speech 
with the president. He next slipped into the office of the 
Hotel Oregon and stared at the big yellow bag, plastered 
with foreign labels, which lay on the floor by the desk. Tug- 
ging at his drooping brown mustache, he wondered if his 
morning’s neutral work wouldn’t be good for a ten-dollar 
boost from each side—which would just meet the overdue 
ink bill. 

After breakfast Billy strolled with a casual air into the 
adjoining office of the Murphy Land Company, where he 
encountered Mr. Tarbell, the salesman, of whom he asked 
many questions concerning the soil, climate and fertility of 
the valley. He at length accepted Mr. Tarbell’s urgent 
invitation to look the valley over. 

“Let’s get some good cigars first,”” he gurgled sociably, 
linking his arm into the salesman’s and leading him to the 
hotel office. So, under Mr. Tarbell’s eyes, he opened the 
yellow bag with foreign labels and extracted a handful of 
cigars. “‘I may want to make some notes,”’ he commented, 
searching further through the bag. ‘“‘Oh, well, this will 
do,” he added, carelessly gathering up a dozen sheets of 
notepaper and thrusting them into his coat pocket. 

During their drive, in a battered and mud-spattered car, 
Mr. Tarbell explained why the up-valley lands lying east 
of the railroad were much superior to the down-valley 
lands lying west of the railroad. He also described to Billy 
the many peculiarities of Mr. Eliphat Gibbon—all of 
which, it seemed, were either highly ridiculous or highly 
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disagreeable. When the time came to make notes Billy 
pulled the folded sheets from his pocket and Mr. Tarbell 
noticed they bore a neatly engraved letterhead—to wit 
“The Worcester Foundation, Broadway, New York.” At 
the end of the drive Billy permitted himself to be intro- 
duced to Mr. Murphy, president of the land company. 

After midday dinner he walked downstreet and strolled 
with a casual air into the office of Eliphat Gibbon, where 
he encountered Mr. Trotter, a salesman, of whom he asked 
many questions concerning soil, climate and productivity, 
and with whom he graciously bumped over the western 
end of the valley in a battered and muddy car. During the 
drive Mr. Trotter explained why the down-valley lands 
lying west of the railroad were much superior to those 
lying east, and favored him with various particulars con- 
cerning Mr. Murphy 
disadvantage. Billy made some notes on his neatly 
engraved letterhead and at the end of the drive permitted 
himself to be introduced to Mr. Gibbon. 

It was after this comparison of the two proprietors that 
he obsetved enigmatically to the landlord of the Hotel 
Oregon: 

“Mr. Murphy is a pretty good fellow. I'm going to do 
him a favor’’—a remark which the landlord repeated to the 
subject of it at the first opportunity. 

The next day, however, he called upon Mr. Gibbon as 
well as upon Mr. Murphy—in fact, called twice and spent 
the better part of an hour each time satisfying his curiosity 
about valley lands. It was during the second call that the 
lanky negro porter of the Hotel Oregon, following Billy's 
instructions for such a contingency, intruded with a bulky 
special-delivery letter that had just reached the hotel 
Billy did not open the long envelope, but used it to ges- 
ticulate with, so Mr. Gibbon noted that its upper left-hand 
corner bore the return card of the Worcester Foundation, 
Broadway, New York. 

Billy himself said no word to Mr. Gibbon or to anyone 
else as to whence he came or what his business was. For 
all he said he might have been just a city clerk on a vaca- 
tion, with a lively but purposeless interest in fruit lands 

He perceived, however, with modest satisfaction, that 
he was already an object of deep interest to pretty much 
the whole population. When he walked along the street 
adults turned to look at him or peeped from shop win- 
dows, while children of a naive age stood round-eyed in his 
path. Upon Samuel Barclay he exercised a positive fasci- 
nation. The editor was always circling round the Hotel 
Oregon, awaiting an opportunity to engage him in conver- 
sation. As the object of this attention overflowed with a 
free and easy geniality, quite a little intimacy at once 
sprang up between the two. 

It was the evening of this second day, as they were 
sitting in the hotel lobby, that the editor with wonderful 
ingenuity worked J. Andrew Worcester into the conver- 
sation; whereupon Billy told him a string of personal 
anecdotes of the great philanthropist, and finally, in a con- 
fidential burst, pulled from his pocket a massive watch, the 
color of gold, showing the editor the inscription inside the 
case: “To William P. Wiggins, on his twenty-eighth 
birthday. J. A. W.” 

“But that,”’ he added, holding up an admonitory finger, 
“is strictly between ourselves. I'm thinking of buying a 
big chunk of land here,” he added under his breath, “and 
I don’t want the price cracked up on me.” 

In even stricter confidence Mr. Barclay repeated the 
words to Mr. Gibbon the first thing in the morning. 

That morning Billy was again shown into Mr. Gibbon’s 
private office. It was an odd sort of room for that longi- 
tude. There was a fireplace, and although wood was 
plentiful and coal dear, it was equipped with a grate to 
burn coal like the grates one often sees in English offices 


all of them to that gentleman's 
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Half a dozen 
colored sport 
ing prints, 
very English, 
adorned the 
walls. The 
proprietor 
wore a black 
velvet jacket, 
around 
standing col- 
lar and prim 
black bowtie 
He was a 
dumpy gentleman with a parchment 
face, deeply lined about the mouth 
in a manner that suggested petu 
lance. He was smooth-chaven ex 
cept for a strip of gray whisker in 
front of each ear; his white eye- 
brows were shaggy and gray hair 
rumpled aggressively up over an ample brow 
himself with a solemn face and addressed the proprietor 
impressively: 

“Mr. Gibbon, I want your very lowest spot-cash price 
on that thirty-one hundred acres of unimproved land at 
the lower end of the valley.”” But before the proprietor 
could reply he added in anxious confidence: “The price 
must be right, Mr. Gibbon; the price must be right. I am 
in a rather peculiar position here”-—he frowned per- 
plexedly—“ but I want to deal with you if I possibly can; 
and I can, you see, if you'll just name me the right price.”’ 

Mr. Gibbon softly cleared his throat 
fact, fruit land had not been selling at all briskly 
eighteen months, and though he had indulged some excit 
ing expectations in respect of Mr. Wiggins, he had hardly 
dared dream of so tremendous a stroke as the sale for cash 
of thirty-one hundred acres. He wondered how low a 
price he must name 

“It would make some difference, Mr. Wiggins,” he 
fished cautiously, “whether you intended to hold the land 
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tainty Plain Enough 


Billy seated 


As a matter of 


the last 


for speculation or improve and settle it.” 

“Oh, this is no speculation, Mr. Gibbon,” Billy replied 
with an amused smile at the idea. “Personally I have 
nothing to conceal,’ he went on, his perplexity returning; 
“but I don’t mind saying to you in confidence that I am 
under instructions Now suppose— just suppose, mind 
you” —he struggled with the difficult problem, frowning 


over it—‘“‘well, just suppose there was going to be a 
colonization scheme here that might lead to awfully 
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important results. Say some three thou- 
sand acres of this land was taken in hand 
and improved and set out to fruit trees in 
the very best way, regardless of the cost; 
and then divided up into ten-acre orchards 
and settled with three hundred families 
families, Mr. Gibbon, of the right sort of 
stock.”’ He leaned on the table, looking 
earnestly at the proprietor, and lowered his 
voice. ‘ We are getting an awful lot of for- 
eign riffraff in this country, Mr. Gibbon. 
Imagine a settlement, now—as an experi- 
ment, as a beginning, you might say—of 
three hundred families of sturdy English 
and Scotch stock!” 

From Mr. Tarbell, Mr. Trotter, Mr. 
Murphy and Mr. Barclay he had learned 
that very pronounced views on the im- 
migration subject constituted one of Mr. 
Gibbon’s chief hobbies. And as Mr. Gibbon 
drew in his thin lips in a manner express- 
ing intense satisfaction, Billy blurted out: 

“If these people are coming in here they 
ought to come in the right atmosphere and 
be under the right sort of influence, as you 
might say. I don’t want to deal with 
Murphy if I can help it.” 

“Oh, Murphy! Murphy!” the proprie- 
tor exclaimed, waving his plump white 
hands in front of his face as though dispel- 
ling a noxious vapor. “Irish! Irish!’’ he 


| added in a sort of hiss, as though the scorn 


which he compressed into the word were 


| escaping like steam from a leaky cylinder. 


He spanked the table smartly with the flat 
of his hand and asserted with much bitter- 
ness: 

“I made this valley, Mr. Wiggins! I 
discovered it, as you might say! I bought 
it, developed it, settled it! Everything 
that’s decent here I did! Then, after I had 
made the valley out of nothing, that cun- 
ning fellow—a mere bogtrotter, as a mat- 
ter of fact; a fellow of no antecedents at 
all—sneaked in here and bought a lot of 
land over west there that I was going to 
buy myself. Not that it’s good for much, 
but I was going to buy it for protection. 
He bought it and began selling right and 
left to any sort of ragtag and bobtail 
anybody at all. He dumped his riffraff 
in here, you understand, and just about 
ruined the valley. I had great plans for 
this valley, Mr. Wiggins. I was going to 
run it myself. You can see what it’s come 
to now!” His face darkened still more 
and the petulant lines about his mouth 
deepened. ‘‘That bogtrotter has even got 


| among my own people with his palaver and 


chicane. By jove, he carried our special 
election this winter! You can see what 


| they’ve brought politics to all over this un- 


fortunate country. My word, I’ve been al- 
most at the point of throwing the thing up 
and going back to a country where a gentle- 
man can live in peace!” 

As a matter of fact—as Mr. Tarbell and 
Mr. Murphy had taken pains to let Billy 
know— Mr. Gibbon was born in Manitoba 
and had first crossed the Atlantic in his 
forty-fifth year, his second and last crossing 


| occurring ten years later. 


“Exactly,” said Billy, nodding in grave 
sympathy; “‘but you see with settlers of 
the right sort that would be changed.” 

“It would be changed!” Mr. Gibbon 
repeated, drawing in his lips with keen 
satisfaction. ‘‘Mr. Wiggins, I'll sell you 
that land at eighty dollars an acre.” 

He expected to come down ten; 
Billy at once beamed with pleasure. 

“I'm glad to hear you say that, Mr. 
Gibbon!” he declared with much relief. 
“Very glad to hear you say it. At eighty 
dollars an acre I can deal with you, I am 
sure of it. Of course Mr. Murphy has some 
twenty-nine hundred acres at the upper 
end of the valley that might answer ina 
way. You can understand that it’s my 
duty to look the whole field over and see 
what’s on the market before I close a deal. 
1 am really bound to do that, you know.” 

Mr. Gibbon nodded understandingly. 

“Probably you can understand too,” 
Billy went on gravely, “that a board of 
directors thousands of miles away can't 
take in all the facts of the situation as I can 
here. What they would look at would 
naturally be just the surface facts— price of 
the land, location, and so on. It might 
take a lot of explaining, you know, to show 
them the finer facts—the atmosphere and 
all that. But it’s clear enough to me, Mr. 
Gibbon, that those finer facts are the most 
important thing in the situation. I am 
looking at it in a large way, you understand, 
thinking how this undertaking will finally 
do the most good to—er— humanity.” 

Again Mr. Gibbon nodded with under- 
standing and satisfaction. 


but 
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‘So I feel perfectly justified,”’ Billy con- 
cluded, “‘in just ignoring the Murphy land 
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altogether and going ahead with you. This | 


whole deal, Mr. Gibbon, is on a high plane, 
above the mere consideration of dollars and 
cents.” 


For the third time Mr. Gibbon wagged | 


his head in sympathetic approval. 


“At eighty dollars an acre,” Billy ob- | 


served, “I can put the thing through, I’m 
dead sure of that. In fact, I will take it 
upon myself to say it’s as good as done 
now— provided, of course, the title is clear,” 
he added firmly. 

“The title is perfect,” Mr. 
assured him. 

“Well, it’s as good as done,” Billy de- 
clared; ‘‘and it will be a great thing for 
this valley, Mr. Gibbon. At eighty dollars 
an acre " He broke off and thought- 
fully studied the table a moment. “In 
fact, Mr. Gibbon,”’ he resumed gravely, 
“T’ll put it through at eighty-five dollars 
an acre. I am working my head off in this 
business,” he explained with an earnest 
expression. “‘I don’t say I would have 
chosen it myself. I would have preferred 
to stay in Wall Street. But my father, for 
personal reasons—old associatjon, you 
know— wanted me to go into it. It has left 
my personal affairs in rather unsatisfactory 
shape, and while I feel that I’m engaged in 
a great work I naturally want to get my 
own little affairs straightened out. That 
will enable me to work with a more undi- 
vided mind. Of course there’s no harm in 
it at all. My principals get this land on 
favorable terms. They get full value re- 
ceived for their money. And you get your 
full price of eighty dollars an acre in cash.”’ 

“That,” said Mr. Gibbon, “‘is all I have 
to do with it. Eighty dollars is my price. 
What happens after I get that is no affair 
of mine.” 

“Certainly,” said Billy. ‘“‘ Doctor Lamb 
will take title to the land for the present. 
Make the deed to Albert Lamb, of Po- 
cantico Hills, Westchester County, New 
York. Of course you will make the con- 
sideration in the deed eighty-five dollars 
an acre. Then you will send the deed and 
abstract to the Colossal Trust Company, 
with a sight draft attached for the purchase 
price at eighty-five dollars an acre.” 

Having made a memorandum on his pad 
Mr. Gibbon contemplated it and was un- 
able to restrain a brittle and frosty sort of 


Gibbon 


smile as he softly stroked either cheek with | 


a plump hand. 


“You can give me a little memorandum 


now,” said Billy, ‘“‘and when your sight 
draft is paid we can settle between our- 
selves. You might make it just in the form 
of an option. Say: ‘I agree to sell W. P. 
Wiggins thirty-one hundred acres, in the 
lower end of the valley, at eighty dollars an 
acre’ 
so there can be no misunderstanding.” 

Mr. Gibbon wrote it on a sheet of his 
note paper. With a glance at the sheet Billy 
folded it and put it in his pocket. “I will 
send a night wire this afternoon,” he said, 
“‘and mail a detailed report. As soon as 
I get a wire from them you can forward 
deed, abstract and sight draft.’’ He took 
his hat from the table and his broad, snub- 
nosed face expanded in a genial grin. “I 
feel, Mr. Gibbon,” he observed, rising, 
“that we have done a good stroke of 
business.” 


Rising, Mr. Gibbon wrung his hand with | 


unusual warmth. 

There was only the matter then of await- 
ing a reply from New York. Late the next 
afternoon Billy was able to show Mr. Gib- 
bon a telegram in code which proved that 
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his night wire had been received with com- | 


plete satisfaction. ‘‘ Will wire immediately 
on receipt of mail repert,”’ it concluded as 
Billy interpreted the code words. 

“Of course it’s really all settled now,” he 
explained good-naturedly, “‘but in a great 
concern of that kind they think it’s neces- 
sary to go through all the motions. By the 
way, I had a letter from Doctor Lamb this 
morning. He’s in Los Angeles on his way 
to San Francisco. Wants me to meet him 
there when I get through here. I calculate 
my mail report will get to New York 
Thursday, so we ought to have the final 
wire Friday morning.” 

It was dull waiting, and nothing note- 





worthy happened until Wednesday after- | 
noon, when Billy called upon Mr. Gibbon | 


with a perplexed expression. 
“T don’t quite understand this,”’ he said 


rather uneasily, exhibiting a telegram in | 
code. “It says Doctor Lamb is coming up 


from San Francisco to complete this pur- 


chase and I am to take no steps whatever | 
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until he comes. Of course Doctor Lamb is 
a tremendous fellow,’’ he commented, “ but 
he doesn’t know anything in particular 
about business. This is Wednesday, so I 
suppose he will get here Friday. By that 
time we should have an answer from New 
York. Weought toclose the thing up quick, 
you see, and get Doctor Lamb out of town 
again. I don’t want him to fall into the 
hands of that blarneying Murphy. We 
might both meet him at the train Friday.” 

ut the very next morning a tall, slender 
man, with a long and rather handsome face 
set in a solemn expression, stepped off the 
train, handed his bag to the porter of the 
Gibbon Inn and wrote Albert Lamb, New 
York, in a fine hand upon the inn register. 
After breakfast he inquired the way to the 
Hotel Oregon and bent his steps thither. 
Returning about half past nine he entered 
Mr. Gibbon’s office, handed a card to the 
stenographer and asked to see the pro- 
prietor. The card read: “Albert Lamb, 
D.D., LL. D., Ph. D.” 

He addressed the proprietor in a mellif- 
luous voice with urbane dignity: “I came 
here, Mr. Gibbon, to take up the matter of 
a purchase of land which Mr. Wiggins has 
been negotiating with you. I should like, 
if you please, to see the land.” 

The doctor’s manner was so sweetly im- 
pressive that Mr. Gibbon, in a noticeably 
flustered state, proposed at once to show 
the land himself. Dodging nervously into 
the outer office he ordered drooping Mr. 
Trotter, with superfluous imperiousness, to 
fetch up the car. 

The hour’s drive vastly strengthened the 
first impression which Mr. Gibbon had 
received. Doctor Lamb, with the most 
charming urbanity, was charmed with the 
climate, charmed with thescenery, charmed 
with the little fruit trees and charmed with 
the land which Mr. Wiggins had selected 
it was evident to experienced Mr. Gibbon 
that he knew nothing at all about land as 
a means of producing marketable goods, 
and that phase of it seemed scarcely to 
occur to him. 

“It is a great satisfaction and relief to 
me, Mr. Gibbon,” said the doctor gently, 
“*to find the land so suitable in every way. 
And the price * Murmuring, “Pray, 
pardon me,” he drew from his breast pocket 
a telegram that covered three long type- 
written sheets, and a thin book, bound in 
flexible leather, such as Mr. Gibbon had 
seen Mr. Wiggins use. Consulting the book 
he searched through the telegram. “Yes, 
the price is eighty-five dollars an acre.” 

Mr. Gibbon nodded and repeated 
“* Eighty-five dollars an acre.” 

“Well, then,” said the doctor, “I see no 
reason why the matter should not be con 
cluded at once, as I am really much pressed 
for time.” 

Mr. Gibbon grasped the arms of his chair 
and gathered himself, so to speak, for a 
daring leap. “I hope, Doctor Lamb,” he 
said in a voice which he strove to control, 
‘I would consider it an honor, and so would 
Mrs. Gibbon, if you would dine with us 
say to-morrow evening,” he added hastily, 
having in mind the quite tremendous 
preparations that would be necessary for 
so tremendous an event. 

Oddly enough he had wished much to 
extend a like invitation to young Mr. 
Wiggins, yet had hesitated. But this 
greater personage’s manner was so capti 
vating that with him he actually dared. 

“Very kind of you, I am sure,” said the 
greater personage urbanely; “I shall be 
happy—if I stay over, for I really must 
leave at the first moment.” 

“IT shall ask Mr. Wiggins too,” said the 
proprietor, as though that were due. 

Doctor Lamb folded his slim hands and 
laid them on the edge of the table, contem- 
plating them a moment with bowed head. 
““No, Mr. Gibbon,” he said in a low and 
mournful voice; “not Mr. Wiggins. It is 
a sad and painful situation, Mr. Gibbon.” 
He sighed and looked up at the proprietor 
with eyes and visage so dolorous that a 
stone might have wept over them. “I have 
been obliged to speak to Mr. Wiggins this 
morning as I had hoped never to speak to 
anyone.” 

“Why, I thought—I thought,” stam- 
mered astonished Mr. Gibbon, “that Mr 
Wiggins was a fine young man.” 

Doctor Lamb closed his sorrowful eyes, 
passed a slim hand over his brow and con 
sidered a moment. “ William Wiggins,” he 
said mournfully, ‘is a young man of many 
good qualities. But he served an appren 
ticeship in Wall Street and I fear that has 
corrupted him. We can trust him no 
more- atleast not at present. Mr. Gibbon, 
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we have discovered—to our consternation 
and sorrow —that he entered into collusion 
with a base rascal down at Los Angeles to 
deceive as to the price of some property he 
purchased for us.” 


Mr. Gibbon's jaw dropped and his 
parchment face turned whiter. 
“This low mongrel,” the doctor con- 


tinued with a kind of angelic scorn, “sold 
us the property at one price, but he had 
secretly given William Wiggins a lower 
price and he paid William the difference. 
I blame William, blame him very severely, 
but I blame the tempter more. It is dis- 
couraging, in an undertaking as lofty and 
benevolent as ours, to find fellows of no 
principle at all who will take advantage of 
us in that way. I would have no dealings 
with such a man under any circumstances. 
That, Mr. Gibbon,” he concluded sadly, 
“is the case of young William Wiggins. He 
is young and may himself. 
Time alone will tell.” 

The doctor clasped his slim hands again 
and for a moment was lost in melancholy 
reflections, while Mr. Gibbon sat paralyzed 
He then brought himself back to earth, 
consulting his watch 

“It is just eleven,” he commented. “I 
will send a wire to New York immediately 
and hope to have a reply this afternoon, so 
1 can take the seven o'clock train this 
evening back to San Francisco. I really 
ought to take it." He arose briskly, shook 
hands with a winning smile and hastened 
out, leaving Mr. Gibbon a prey to quite 
harrowing doubts 

He was wondering whether he should risk 
trying to get Into communication with sin- 
ful William Wiggins. The trouble was, he 
hardly dared telephone, and if William came 
to his office Doctor Lamb might see him. 

In the midst of these painful doubts a 
furtive tapping sounded on his door. Open- 
ing, he confronted the culprit himself, who 
murmured miserably as Mr. Gibbon 
dragged him inside and shut the door: “I 
came the back way.” 

Confronting the proprietor with a 
gloomy countenance the criminal declared 
tragically: “I’m up against it, Mr. Gibbon! 
I’m ruined! I took a rake-off on a deal and 
they found it out.” 

Mr. Gibbon, all of a nervous flutter, 
bobbed his head to signify that he under- 
stood; but seemed for the moment unable 
to collect himself for speech. 


regenerate 


“I don’t know whether to make a clean 


breast of it to Doctor Lamb on this deal of 
ours,”’ the sinner continued 

Mr. Gibbon made a little prancing 
motion with his legs, and waved his hands 
violently in a way that might mean a nega 
tive or the beginning of a fit 

“The trouble with that is,”’ William went 
on in dark agitation, “it would end all 
chance of your selling him anything and 
throw him over to Murphy. That's sure 
I'm ruined anyhow,” he added with sinister 
desperation, “and I don’t know but I might 
just as well stand pat. I've got the name; 
maybe I might just as well have the game.” 

Glowering over that cynical sentiment he 
took Mr. Gibbon’s little memorandum from 
his breast pocket and dropped into a chair 
by the table, where he figured a moment 

“Thirty-one hundred acres at five dol- 
lars an acre comes to fifteen thousand five 
hundred dollars,”” he announced, staring 
gloomily at the figures. ‘Doctor Lamb is 
coming down to the hotel to see me again 
at half past twelve. If he sees me again it’s 
allup. Give me fifteen thousand even and 
I'll catch that twelve-twenty-two local 
train for Portland.” 

Coming down to the office next morning 
Mr. Gibbon found a little note, written on 
stationery of the Gibbon Inn, waiting for 
him. It ran: 


“Dear Mr. Gibbon: I am obliged, after 
all, to take the evening train for San Fran 


cisco. Please wait until | return.” 


Four weeks later he received an answer 
to a brief inquiry he had addressed to a 
bank in New York with which he sometimes 
did business. It said: 


“ Dear Sir: Thesecretary of the Worces 
ter Foundation informs us that 
person as Albert Lamb has ever been cor 
nected with that institution.” 


no such 


Having stared for some time at this let 
ter, Mr. Gibbon opened a drawer in his 
desk and took out a neat card, at which 
also he stared for some time. It read 
“Albert Lamb, D. D., LL. D., Ph. D.’ 

“The D. D. is the right one,”’ said Mr 
Gibbon bitterly. ‘I wouldn't have Murphy 
know this for three times what it cost me.” 
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Friend: My new sewing machine is all 
clogged up and works awfully hard. 

Housewife: You should use 3-in-One 
to oil your machine. 3-in-One never gums 
or collects dust to clog up the delicate 
bearings. And besides, you can use 3-in- 
One for lots of other articles too. I use it 
on locks, clocks, father’s swivel chair, 
baby’s go-cart, the ice-cream freezer, 
the —— 


Friend: Wait a minute. Don’t go so 
fast. I didn’t know 3-in-One Oil had so 


“many uses. 


Housewife: My, yes! Why, I haven’t 
mentioned nearly all of them. You ought 
to see the way 3-in-One cleans and 
polishes my furniture, my mirrors, win- 
dows and hardwood floors. What’s more, 
I make my own dustless dusting cloths 
and polish mops and they cost me practi- 
cally nothing. 

Friend: You do? 

Housewife: Yes, and even that isn’t 
all. For instance, do your bath-room 
fixtures and steel knives and different 
things get rusty in the damp weather? 

Friend: They surely do. 

Housewife: Mine don't. I just rub 
them lightly with 3-in-One every once in 
a while 

Friend: Stop! Where did you learn 
about all these things you can do with 
3-in-One, and how can I learn too? 

Housewife; That's easy. Just write 
to the Three-in-One Oil Company and ask 
them for a 3-in-One Dictionary, They 
will send it by return mail and they will 
also send you a generous sample of 3-in- 
One Oil along with the Dictionary. 

Friend: Ill do it right this minute. 
Good bye, and thank you a thousand 
times for telling me all this. 


FREE 


Everyone should have our 
Dictionary of Uses and the 
generous sample of 3-in- 
One. Write for them 
today. A postal will do. 

3-in-One is sold in hard 
ware, drug, grocery, 
house-furnishing and gen 
eral stores. 1 0z., 10c;3 
uz., 25c; 8 oz. (2 pint) 
50c. Also in patent Handy 
Oil Cans, 31/2 oz., 25c 

If your dealer doesn’t 
carry these cans, we will 
send one by parcel post, § 
full of 3-in-One, for 30c. — 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
42 E U W. Broadway New York 
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THE SIMPLE TOURIST=YES, ISN’T HE? 


types—that is, they were comparatively 
new out there, though they used to be com- 
mon enough in Europe before the war 
started. For example, the Family was 
there— Mother and the Girls, and the Only 
Son. Mother had left some of the trunks and 
some of the movable crown jewels behind— 
of evenings she wore only one medium- 
weight diamond breastplate and riding 
lights in her ears—but she still adhered 
to Fifi, the fur-bearing cockroach. And 
Lancelot was missing from the picture 
Lancelot, with his buck teeth and his ade- 
noids, and his pale, cove-oyster eye, and his 
funny clothes. 

We rarely see Lancelot anywhere in this 
country any more. He is over yonder in a 
trench in Flanders, or in Northern France, 
or at the Dardanelles, or somewhere, justi- 
fying his right to life by the manner in 

which he surrenders it. 

Once in so often Britain goes to war, 
and then Lancelot offers the best possible 
evidence that he inherited more from his 
ancestry than a monocle-eye and a capacity 
for brandy and soda. Quietly, modestly 
and unostentatiously he sets the example 
for the rest of his little island by going out 
and dying like a gentleman; and by dying 
so he proves to the world that, no matter 
what her detractors may say, Britain still 
plenteously produces that one crop which, 
though she lack all others, yet gives a na- 
tion the right to endure among the nations 
of earth—men. 

On the morning of my arrival at the 
cafion there arrived also a lady from some- 
where back East, traveling alone, who 
undertook to walk down the cafion and 
back up again the same day. One like her 
comes about once in so often. This lady 
had a determined manner and one of those 
figures that seem to overlap. Just by look- 
ing at her you knew that the menfolks of 
her family, on both sides, for severa! gen- 
erations back had been what are known as 
steady providers. Also, instinctively as it 
were, you gathered that she was prominent 
in reform movements, uplift waves and 
clubs generally; she had that air about her. 


No Mule for Her 


They argued with her—the guides and 
others—when, after taking a look into that 
mighty void, she announced her intention 
of making the journey up and down Bright 
Angel Trail afoot; they tried to dissuade 
her. But, no; this lady was not to be de- 
terred. She stated that she would just stroll 
down during the forenoon and eat her 
lunch, and pluck a few wild flowers at Indian 
Gardens, which she could see very plainly 
from where she stood, and then in the after- 
noon she would stroll back. 

She outlined the undertaking quite 
calmly but quite positively. Mountain 
climbing, she said, was nothing new in her 
experience; she had done it before—often. 
She did not realize that, before a layman 
or a laywoman tackles the Grand Cajfion 
afoot, the person should practice climbing 
up Mount Washington and sliding down it 
a few thousand times. And then, through 
long practice, when he—or she—is able to 
climb all the way up without panting and 


| slide all the way down without bruising, 


the candidate, merely reversing the process, 
is almost ready to do the Grand Cajion 
trip under leg power. She did not realize 
this and she would not listen to advice. 
Possibly distance deceived her. Except 
when Captain Hance, the official fiction- 
ist of the Grand Cajion, is stretching the 
truth for the benefit of a trusting tourist, 
everything out in that Arizona country, by 
reason of the rarefied atmosphere, seems 
much closer than it really is. Possibly she 
wished to save the money she must spend 
for a mule and a guide if she did the Bright 
Angel in the regular way; but where, I 
maintain—where is the economy of saving 
a dollar or so when you are going to take a 


| pair of broad, dependable feet, such as this 


lady owned, and treat them in such a way 
that they are never again the same feet 
they were? 

Possibly she wished to show her inde- 
pendence of the entire male sex. At that, 
ie might have had a lady mule to ride; 
there were plenty of mules belonging to the 
gentler sex in the hotel corral. She had a 
lunch packed up and put on her walk- 
ing skirt, and she adjusted her glasses and 
started down alone and afoot and very 
confident. 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


We started, too, but on muleback and 
in another direction. I was riding a mule, 
with a neat pompadour on her high, in- 
tellectual forehead and a carefully shingled 
tail, named Chiquita, meaning, in Spanish, 
Little One; which was a joke, because this 
mule was not little. The time before when 
I visited the cafion I rode a mule called 
Martha. I rode her for three days; and 
never after that, they told me, was she the 
mule she had been. She seemed to pine 
away and grow morose; and every time an- 
other fat man appeared in riding togs and 
the guide approached her, bearing a saddle, 
she just laid down on her side and uttered 
low moans. I judge she suffered from 
melancholia or something of that general 
nature; so now I had Chiquita for a mount. 

We headed down the Hermit Trail. 
When we came to the first signpost on the 
journey Chiquita stopped dead still and 
read what it said. And when she read that 
we had gone only eight hundred feet below 
the level of the rim and had yet nearly four 
thousand feet to go, measuring straight 
downward—or nine miles as the trail ran 
realization seemed to come to her, and she 
turned and put her head on my shoulder 
and sobbed out the sorrow of her heart. I 
joined with her; for 1 remember that it had 
been more than a year since I had ridden in 
a saddle, and this was a very hard saddle. 
And I am by nature most tender, if you get 
my meaning. There, on the narrow ledge 
overhanging the abysmal depths, our tears 
mingled. 


Salting a Young Comet’s Tail 


Shortly afterward my attention was dis- 
tracted. The scientist with the whiskers 
sat down in his white-duck riding pants on 
a cactus bed. But, before that, the young 
lady from Waukesha puiled her mule out 
of line and hurried him forward from the 
middle of the cavalcade to the head of it, 
so she might ask Shorty, who was our chief 
guide for that day, some questions that had 
been accumulating and backing up in her 
during the earlier stages of the expedition. 
She had been repeatedly assured in various 
quarters that she was perfectly safe, and 
that the trail was perfectly safe, and that 
everything was perfectly safe; but still she 
craved confirmation from an expert and ex- 
perienced source. 

“*Now tell me honestly,”’ she demanded: 
“isn’t there any danger at all connected 
with this ride?” 

“*Ma’am,”’ said Shorty seriously, “‘since 
you put it up to me that way, I ain’t going 
to deceive you. If Slim’s wife is running 
things down to the foot of the trail every- 
thing is all right, and you needn't worry; 
but if she should ‘a’ happened to leave 
camp and Slim should be doing the cook- 
ing, and we should have to eat his cook- 
ing to-night for supper, this shore is what 
you might call a dangerous and perilous 
journey.” 

That satisfied her for a while; but pres- 
ently she saw one of those little monuments 
of piled-up bowlders the cafion prospectors 
leave behind them to mark the locations 
of their mining claims, and she wanted to 
know what that was. The guides are always 
set and loaded for that question; they know 
that sometime during the trip, sooner or 
later, it is coming, and they are primed for it. 
“That, ma’am,” said Shorty in an Alas- 
poor-Y orick-I-knew-him-well tone, “‘is the 
grave of a poor old trail guide.” 

Shorty was waiting for someone of the 
party to ask what caused the death of 
the late lamented, so that he might reply, 
according to the ancient ritual, that he was 
talked to death by tourists, when the sci- 
entist made his mistake. The scientist had 
joined us at the last moment, wearing an 
outfit of gorgeous and luxuriant red whisk- 
ers, a pair of form- fitting white-duck riding 
trousers, and an air of deep abstraction. 
Why a person so concerned with the seri- 
ous aspects of life elected, even for a day, 
to join an assorted group of more or less 
frivolous-minded strangers was past telling. 

With half an eye, one could tell that be- 
hind the crimson ramblers lurked a mind 
which would see in the beauties of the 
heavens only an opportunity to slip up be- 
hind some playful, twittering little comet 
that never had done him any harm and try 
to throw scientific salt on its tail. To him 
the Grand Cafion was only worth while as 
offering an opportunity to prowl about it 
and knock little dornicks off of it with a 


hammer, and then to label them and clas- 
sify them, and from them to try to find out 
their mother’s age. 

Figuring out the birthdays of a Grand 
Cafion may be an absorbing occupation to 
such as care for that sort of thing, but they 
do not make exciting companions. When 
they sit still and think they are static, and 
when they talk they are statistical. 

For an hour or so he rode with us, saying 
never a word. Then we came to a breath- 
ing place, where the trail widened out into 
a little shelflike ledge hanging over a cranny 
a thousand feet or so deep, and he dis- 
mounted from his mule; and, the better to 
rest himself, he threw his person prone on 
the earth at a spot where intermittent des- 
ert verdure sprouted. I imagined that he 
specialized in astronomy and geology rather 
thaninbotany. Probably up until that time 
all members of the vegetable kingdom had 
looked alike to him. 

He dropped down right where a sprout 
of cactus grew, which was set thick with 
long, prickly spines; and, as I have already 
told you, he was wearing snug-fitting duck 
pants. He rose, as you might say, practi- 
cally immediately. Last fall in the German 
trenches before Rheims I was present when 
a shell from the French lines dropped almost 
between thespraddled legs of acorrespondent 
as he sat on a pile of turf, and at the time I 
thought he got from there in a fairly brisk 
manner; but—shucks! alongside of our 
scientist he was practically a stationary ob- 
ject. It was almost like an optical de lusion. 

“Oh, see,” you said to yourself, “the 
professor is going to lie down! Now he’s 
down—no, by Jove! he isn’t; he’s up! 
He’s away up and going higher. Just see 
him go! Surely he won’t go any higher? 
It isn’t possible for anything human to as- 
cend any higher on its own steam? Well, 
heavens alive, if he isn’t up two or three 
feet more! Why, the man is part bird! He 
should take up flying as a regular thing 
he soars so readily and so well. Soaring is 
his natural gait.” 


The Fate of the Iron-Jawed Lady 


Shorty’s fears were unfounded. Slim 
was not doing the cooking when we reached 
the camp at the foot of Hermit Trail. Mrs. 
Slim was in charge, and very soon we dis- 
covered that she knew a good deal about 
bringing out the best points of biscuit 
dough and frying-size beefsteaks and flap- 
jack batter. I noticed a lot of modern im- 
provements that had taken place in the 
camp since my last call. 

There were even some patent fire ex- 
tinguishers, shaped like Roman candles, 
hanging upon the walls of the mess hall. 
Somehow they looked a little bit out of 
place away down there in the bowels of 
the earth; but I guess they were regarded 
as necessary, for, though the cafion may 
never catch fire, being constructed almost 
exclusively of strictly noninflammable ma- 
terials, the camp might. And, seeing that 
the nearest regular paid fire department 
is about ninety miles away across the des- 
ert, with a gash a mile deep and thirteen 
miles wide in between, you might safely 
figure that if a fire broke out, say, on a 
Thursday, and the alarm were sent in 
promptly, it would be along about Sunday 
afternoon before the engines showed up; 
and by that time the fire would probably 
have grown tired of waiting for them and 
quit of its own accord. 

Late the next day, as we were nearing the 
top of the cafion, we met a lone guide com- 
ing down with a burro pack train, and he 
stopped long enough to tell us the finish of 
the story concerning the iron-jawed lady 
who had insisted, the morning before, on 
walking down. 

Shortly before dusk of the same day 
someone passing through the Indian Gar- 
dens had heard her pants for help, and he 
telephoned up; and a rescue expedition 
was organized and sent down for the lady. 
She made the return trip on a mule or 
a couple of mules—I forget which—with a 
guide walking at each side, holding her 
hands; and when she reached the rim she 
went to pieces like a glass snake. 

Yes, I shall be trailing the Simple Tour- 
ist in Arizona late this fall. If I should not 
meet him there I shall seek him at the expo- 
sitions; and if I fail to discover a typical 
specimen either in San Francisco or in San 
Diego I shall look in the mirror—and there 
I know I shall find one. 
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“THE little heater 
with the large 
warm heart” is what 
those who know call 
a REZNOR Gas 
Heater. 


In play room or nursery, 
bedroom, bathroom, dining 
room, living room or hall— 
anywhere in the house—a 





Gas Heater 


will respond instantly to a 
match and swiftly produce the 


cozy temperature desired. 
Whenever warmth is 


needed, a REZNOR will 
supply it. 

Correct in principle, scientifically 
accurate in proportion, throwing 
the heat first along the floor whence 
it ascends and fills the room with 
genial warmth, the Reznor Copper 
Reflector Gas Heater—odorless, 
smokeless and flawless in perform- 
ance — stands supreme. 

Throughout the day in office, 
store or shop it furnishes that steady 
comfort that makes for high efh- 
ciency in men. 

Reznor Gas Heaters are the 
original Copper Reflector Gas 
Heaters. 

They are produced in the only 
factory in the world devoted solely 
to the manufacture of Gas Heaters. 

None is genuine without the 
trade mark REZNOR, Insist upon the 
genuine when you spend your 
money. 

Look also for the tag on the 
heater. It carmes our guarantee. 
It is another safeguard for you. 


Our booklets on 
Hygienic Heat 
await your request 


REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO. 


Mercer, Pa. 
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AIAN AMERICAN VICTORY 
IN SERBIA 


(Continued from Page 20 


When the typhus epidemic started Serbia 
had less than four hundred doctors; three 
hundred and sixty, to be exact — three hun- 
dred and sixty doctors in a population 
estimated at nearly five millions. In the epi- 
demic nearly half of the doctors died; the 
rest are attached to the army. Serbia has 
no educational facilities herself and she is 
too war-ridden to be able to send her young 
men abroad to be educated. There is 
neither a medical college nor a nurses’ train- 
ing school in all the land; and there are no 
Serbian nurses either, unless you count as 
nurses the few women, here and there, who 
have received a little superficial training 
under the pressure of necessity during the 
~ great crisis. In all her wars Serbia has 

een extensively assisted in this regard by 
foreign philanthropy. 

I have just returned from a long trip with 
a party of American sanitarians—a trip 
during which we covered the greater part 
of the entire country. We were literally 
looking for disease. 

There are not many countries in which 
such a party could not go from place to 
place on salleend or in conveyances pro- 
vided for general public use; but in Serbia, 
no. In Serbia such a party must provide 
its own transportation, take along its own 
tents to be put up in the clean fields or 
on the breeze-swept hills, and depend on 
American and European canned goods and 
its own foraging abilities for sustenance. 

The public conveyances in Serbia, out- 
side the cities that have street cars and a 
few carriages of sorts, are bullearts and 
a curious kind of rickety covered wagon 
which looks like the misshapen offspring of 
our old prairie schooner. The bullcarts are 
just bullearts, with wide, creaking, wooden 
wheels and rough bodies of hand-hewn 
planks; but the wagons are more than 
wagons—they are a marvel and a mystery. 
How anybody rides in one of them without 
a spiked cushion I cannot quite see. They 
hump away up at the back on a pair of 
very high wheels and slope down to the low 
wheels in front at an angle fit for a Devil's 
Slide in a Luna Park. They have neither 
seats nor springs, and their passengers sit 
flat on the floor, with their feet folded under 
them. The floor must be notched—I do 
not know. I have never tried one of them; 
I only know how they look. 

We had to depend on them and on bull- 
earts and pack ponies for the transporta- 
tion of our camp outfit; but for such 
highways as were passable for wheels we 
had a little American motor truck, which 
could do everything but help put up the 
tents. It could swim rivers, jump chasms, 
look cheerful or dejected as the mood of 
its passengers suggested, and toil along a 
hundred miles at a stretch with a load 
twice as heavy as it was meant to carry, 
and oversuch roads as no respectable motor 
truck was ever before asked to encounter. 


Rough Roads and Hard Travel 


Serbia has no highways except in the 
north, where there are a few fairly well- 
preserved military roads; and even these 
are preserved only in sections. In the 
south and west the roads are little better 
than rough, rock-bottomed watercourses 
and medieval trails, and many a time we 
were compelled to take to the open fields. 
There are practically no bridges anywhere 
and we came on impassable-looking fords 
at least ¢ dozen times a day. If we could 
not see the bottom of a stream some mem- 
ber of the party had to wade out and meas- 
ure the depth, feeling round for a place 
shallow enough to drive through. In any 
case we had to get across whatever we 
came to; so if it seemed too deep for safety 
our wild Serb driver would just plunge 
across with all the speed the engine had in 
it, while the rest of us closed our eyes and 
said our prayers. 

Then there were the ragged cliff trails, 
just wide enough for a single bulleart, and 
with a sheer drop over the edge in many 
places of goodness knows how many hun- 
I am not nervous; but there 
were times when I was quite willing that 
Gus, the chauffeur, and anybody who cared 
to, should risk their lives without me, 
while I wore out my only pair of boots on 
long and toilsome hikes. I could easily 
because over some of Serbia's 


roads a motor car that can 
five miles in seven 
That, I remember 
weary day. 

A member of our party, young and light- 
some, fell in love at the beginning of the 
trip with a specimen of his own wit, and 
he took occasion to repeat it every hour or 
80 up to the very end of our journeyings 
It was: “Serbia certainly is long on 
scenery !"’"—with marked and meaningful 
emphasis on scenery. And it is true. | 
know no more beautiful country in the 
world. It suggests at times a softened 
Switzerland; the Austrian Tyrol is the 
favorite comparison for those who know the 
Austrian Tyrol. I am constantly reminded 
of the glorious hills of northern Luzon, 
where clusters of head-hunters’ huts cling 
to the steep slopes or all but lose them- 
selves against the general earth color of the 
broad river valleys. 

The difference between Luzon and Serbia 
is that Luzon’s mountaintops are opales 
cent under the rays of an equatorial sun, 
while Serbia's crests are snowcapped or 
draped in billowing banks of fleece-cloud 
The habitations of certain of the Serbian 
country folk and of our own interesting 
Philippine wild tribes are identical, except 
that the houses of our wild tribes are 
cleaner. The same hand-hewn plank or 
woven-reed walls, the same thick thatch of 
straw, the same rough floors or no floors at 
all, and the same primitive furnishings 
the only marked difference is that the 
Igorrotes have not yet learned to build 
ovens and bake bread; they are a rice- 
eating people. 


make twenty 
hours is doing well 
, was our record for one 


A Nation of Farmers 


Then, too, Serbia offers a variation in 
villages of wattle and clay, with thatch 
roofs and an occasional roof of red tile. The 
Serbian peasants do not live on the land 
They are of the land; they till the land; 
they are an agricultural people in the most 
absolute sense, with no manufactures and 
no important industry of any kind except 
farming—but farms as we know them, and 
farmhouses, do not exist. Since the be- 
ginning for them of history the people have 
congregated in communistic villages, choos 
ing such an existence in the old patriarchal 
days and being held to it through subse- 
quent centuries by the dangers incident to 
intertribal strife and the general and con- 
tinuous insecurity of life and destructible 
property. 

Their really magnificent tillage of the 
soil is a mystery to the casual observer 
How do they do it? When do they do it? 
How do they get to and from the fields? 
The villages—especially those in Mace- 
donia and up through the old sanjak of 
Novibazar—are not close together. One 
may ride for hours on end without en- 
countering one of them or a human habita- 
tion of any description; yet through those 
hours on end one rides across the hills and 
through the valleys of a country cultivated 
to the last cultivable acre, and cultivated 
in a way which bespeaks long days of pains- 
taking toil. 

Iam constantly defending the Serbians 
especially the Serbian peasant women 
against a charge of laziness by saying 
“Look at their fields! You can’t make 
corn and wheat grow like that without 
labor of the hardest kind.” One man, 
whose disgust with the apparent habitual 
shiftlessness of the people has permanently 
overcome all other sentiments toward them, 
says: “Oh, they don’t do it! The fairies 
do it for them.” 

The truth is, they do it in the early 
hours, from dawn until the sun gets hot, 
and in the late evening, after our day’s 
work is finished. Throughout the long 
mornings and the terrible white afternoons 
they lie in the shade and sleep, while the 
foolish foreign toiler in the frightful heat 
toils on and wonders whether they exist 
at all. 

I do not wish to convey an impression to 
those who do not happen to know that all 
Serbia consists of glorious views and baked 
mud or wood and thatch villages. There 
are many large and small towns built 
entirely of white or yellow plaster and red 
tiles, which look as picturesque and allur- 
ing as anything one may see in any country 
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Begin Today 


A can of Kyanize and 
a brush to put it on with 
are as necessary in your 
home as your furniture. 
It makes your floors, all 


your w oodwork, 
furniture, new. 


your 


Keep a can of Kyanize 
in the house for those 
mars, those scratches, the 
refinishing of that faded 
furniture and woodwork. 


It means new life, fresh- 
ness, beauty, longer wear 
—yes, greater comfort and 
pride in the home. 


ask your dealer 
for 
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It's the guaranteed (any 
color) hardest, finest gloss, 
easiest applied and cleaned, 
longest wearing, most sani- 


tary Wood Finish possible 


to be made. 
Kyanizing is pleasure work. 


25 Cent Can Free 


Fill out and send us the cou- 
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stamps to pay for postage, 
packing and a |-inch chisel 
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Grain Bubbles 


How They Became the King Foods 


User No. 1 


Ihe first user was Prof. A. P 
Anderson, the inventor of Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rice. 

For years and years, while he 
learned how to explode them, he 
alone knew what was coming. 

Finally he shot the grains from 

He exploded every food 
rhen, for the first time, you 
had whole. grains with every 


granule made digestible. 


User No. 2 
Then we started a lunch room 
in the heart of New York, and 


thousands 
them. 
Among all the ready-cooked 
cereals, four men in five selected 
Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. 
They came day after day, 
month after month for them. 
This became the favorite lunch 
dish. Then we knew we had the 
best-liked cereals men had ever 


tasted 


ol men came to taste 


ee 2, a : 


User No. 3 


Then we supplied Puffed Grains 
in barrels to countless candy- 
makers. They used them in-place 
of nuts. 

Girls fell in love with Puffed 
Grain candy, and they started to 
make it at home. No doubt mil 
lions of packages have since been 
used as confections—in fudge, as 
garnish for ice cream, and for eat 
ing dry like peanuts. They taste 
like toasted nuts. 


User No. 4 


Then armies of children began 
to demand them. They ate them 
with cream and sugar. They 
floated them in bowls of milk. 

Morning, noon and night they 
called for cereals in puffed form. 
Now grocers tell us that there's 
not another cereal known of 
which users use so much. And 
mothers say that nothing. else 
brings dishes back so often. 
These are the king foods now. 


' Puffed Wheat, 12c 


| Puffed Rice, 


Except in Extreme West 
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, 
; 


15c 


ut it's not bewitching taste alone that wins folks to these foods. 


These are scientific grain foods 


the best-cooked cereals known. By 


no other process are all the food cells broken. 


The more you know about Puffed Grains the more you'll serve your 


cereals in this way. 


ry all of them. 


Each has a different taste. 
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in Europe. These towns are nearly all 
delightfully located against the hills skirt- 
ing a shallow, swift, clean-looking river, or 
on a broad plain surrounded by mountains 
and peaks; and each of them is dominated— 
I recall but a single exception—by the very 
tall and graceful minaret of its principal 
mosque, while less majestic Moslem towers 
rise here, there and everywhere above the 
uneven roofs. 

Neglected old Mohammedan cemeteries, 
literal forests of slender stone shafts of all 
lengths and leaning in all directions, are 
also a feature of every large community. 
The Mohammedan population may not 
predominate in Serbia, but the evidences of 
Mohammedanism certainly do, especially 
throughout the more lately acquired terri- 
tories, where they are fully accounted for 
by the fact of Turkey’s recent sovereignty 
and a large remaining Turkish population. 

The attractive towns of Serbia are attrac- 
tive only from a distance. On nearer ap- 
proach their red-tiled, irregular-roofed and 
minareted picturesqueness resolves itself 
into a commonplace unkemptness, a sort of 
foul dilapidation; while their streets are, 
without a single exception, so crazily paved 
that our stout little truck had all it could 
do many times to get through them at all. 
All the paving is of big round cobbles, laid 
down without regard to a level surface. 
Some stones stick away up and some are 
sunk in holes, while the general contour of 
the street, its hollows and humps, its gullies 
and ridges, has been followed with a care 
which suggests that leveling and grading are 
now and always have been against the law 
in Serbia. 

Even the sidewalks are made of round 
cobbles—a little smaller, but no less un- 
evenly laid; and every sidewalk is skirted 
by its cobble-lined and slimy. green-edged 
open sewer. And there are always the 
stench of sewers, and other stenches not to 
be described. Nearly every town has its 
tall fringe of poplars, adding to its pic- 
turesqueness from afar off; but we looked 
in vain for bright gardens, clean, sweet, 
ornamented homes—any of the things that 
indicate a human love for the beautiful. 


The Stricken Village of Vapa 


We had to do the greater part of our 
traveling under the scorching midday sun, 
because only in the mornings and the late 
afternoons can any Serbian official be found 
at his post; and we had to consult the 
officials about local conditions in every 
town we came to. We measured the 
accuracy of their reports by the accuracy 
of the reports that had come from some of 
them to the headquarters of the American 
commission at Nish. These were so alarm- 
ing and were accompanied by urgent re- 
quests for such quantities of supplies that 
it was thought they demanded immediate 
and mature investigation. They came 
mostly from the west and northwest, from 
Rashka and Novibazar, from Sienitsa, 
Prieopolje and Plevje, just over the Mon- 
tenegrin border; and they pictured a 
country in the throes of an epidemic almost 
as bad as anything Serbia had passed 
through. For instance, in and round the 
town of Sienitsa there were unnumbered 
cases of typhoid, and the people were help- 
less, without doctors or supplies of any 
kind. Would the Americans please send 
them everything they possessed but the 
Statue of Liberty and the Woolworth 
Building! 

We investigated conditions at Mitrovitza, 
at Rashka and Novibazar, and found them 
more or less normal as conditions go in 
Serbia—a few cases of typhus in the hospi- 
tals, some typhoid in near-by villages 
perhaps, and the usual crying necessity for 
an all-round ciean-up and the introduction 
of some kind of sanitary system; but we 
set out for Sienitsa feeling sure that we 
should find the real thing, in a community 
panic-stricken and demoralized by disease. 
‘The report had been too definite to admit 
of any doubt, and had called particular 
attention to a small village near by, called 
Vapa, where practically the whole popula- 
tion was down with typhoid, with as many 
as twenty of them lying in one room, with- 
out a doctor or a necessity of any kind 
within a long day’s journey. We decided 
to go first to Vapa, and, indeed, we had 
hurried matters all along the route in order 
to get there with as little delay as possible. 

When we got just about where we 
thought the village ought to be we stopped 
and asked some cattle herders by the road- 
side where it was.. They pointed it out, a 
dull gray huddle of houses plainly visible 
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‘‘My father died Nov. 
24, 1911, and left me his 
watch, an Elgin, B. W. 
Raymond movement, pur- 
chased July 2, 1868. 

He carried this watch 
43 years. 

He wound it every 
morning upon arising. 

He allowed it to run 
down but seven times. 

He had it cleaned and 
oiled once every year.”’ 

(ORIGINAL LETTER ON FILE AT 

ELGIN HEADQUARTERS.) 

Elgin Watches have always 
been famous for their exactness 
and precise adjustment. An 
Elgin of today, well cared for, 
will give more than a lifetime 
of accurate service. 

There are many gift-giving 
events coming — birthdays, 
weddings, the Holidays. An 
Elgin watch will prove anexcel- 
lently wise choice. Expensively 
or modestly jeweled and cased, 
as you select, the name and 
fame of this timepiece make 
your gift a selection of the 
greatest nicety. 

Ask Your Elgineer 


Write for booklet. Send stamped a 
envelope for set of Elgin Poster Stamps 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY 
Elgin, Illinois 
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Men have run 100 yards in 
the time you can save every 
morning by wearing the 


Hatch 
ONE- Button 


UNION SUIT 


Clip ten seconds off your dress- 
ing time every day in the year— 
all wasted now if you button 
nine or ten buttons on your 
underwear instead of one mas- 
ter button. 


Wasted, too, is the chance to 
enjoy the smooth comfort of 
this perfect-fitting garment. 


And wasted, too, the endless 
time of sewing on buttons and 
mending buttonholes. 


The Hatch One-Button Union Suit is obtair 
ible in cotton or wool for every temperature 
and any temperament. For the warm-blooded 


man who lives and works in well 


heated city 
rooms there is a moderately heavy garment. 
And forthe man much outdoors there is true 
comfort in the sheltering warmth of the winter 
weights. 


This garment is featured at the best haber- 
dashers’ an epartment stores; but if you 
cannot get it easily and quickly, send your 
size with remittance to our mill at Albany, 
N. Y., and we will gladly supply you direct; 
delivery free. 





Prices 
Men's Suits—$1.(0, $1.25, $1.50, § £2.00, $ 
Boys) “ —St cents 1.25 
Ladies’ “ —#1.00, £1.25, # 
Misses’ “ —Age 2. 75 cents plus 10 cents each eve ar te 
age 1 
Sleeping | —Ages 2. 3. 44 
Garments | —Ages 6. 7. 8, 9 ar 


Our illustrated booklet de 
scribing the complete line 
of winter and summer 
weights of the Hatch One 
Button Union Suits will be 
sent free upon request to 


PATENTED JUNE 16,1918 


Fuld & Hatch Knitting Co. 


Manufacturers 
Albany, New York 


Barnes Knitting Corporation 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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on the smooth treeless slope of a far hill, 
about five or six miles away, and told us we 
should have to turn back on the main road 
and look for a branch road to the left. 

This bit of misinformation cost us nearly 
an hour, and we were getting rather im- 
patient when we came on some men with 
bullearts, of whom we made further in- 
quiries. They assured us that we were 
going in the wrong direction altogether, and 
that the only way to get to Vapa was by a 
road out of Sienitsa. A good road? Oh, 
yes; an excellent road. How far was it 
from Sienitsa? Four kilometers maybe 
maybe seven; they did not know exactly. 
Where did they live? In Sienitsa. “Fine 
example of local intelligence,” said our 
painstaking director. 

When we arrived in Sienitsa we dis- 
covered that we had been heralded by our 
own gendarme and that the town was 
ready to receive us. I must not forget the 
gendarme. After we left Novibazar we 
came into the unfriendly Albanian districts 
and were put under the protection of the 
snappiest bit of sudden death | ever saw. 
Beyond Sienitsa we were all mounted and 
then we had two of the gendarmes—one 
in front of us and one behind; but the 
first one who tried to guard our ramping 
little motor truck, the like of which he had 
never seen, made a special impression on 
me. He was a handsome soldier lad in a 
blue-and-red uniform, almost new He 
carried a sword in a shining metal scabbard 
on one side and a long knife in a leather 
sheathontheother. Hehadariflestrapped 
across his back and in a holster in front of 
him was a big revolver. He had a belt full 
of one kind of cartridges round his waist 
and across his chest were two rows of 
another kind. He rode a well-kept, big 
dapple-gray horse, holding the reins in his 
right hand and resting his left, with the 
arm very much akimbo, on his hip. Talk 
about dash! If he had exploded there 
would not have been anything left alive for 
miles round. 

He thought, at first, when we were 
climbing the rocky mountain range beyond 
his village, that he would be able to ride 
along behind us and make a picture like 
a real guard; but the minute we struck 
a short stretch of level road and shifted 
into high he was left hopelessly in the rear, 
a thing that no guard carrying as much 
protection as he did could possibly stand. 
He arranged that. The level stretches did 
not occur very frequently, and while we 
labored over the rocks and up the terrible 
grades at the rate of about three miles an 
hour, he dashed jauntily on ahead; and 
that was how he happened to arrive in 
Sienitsa before us. 

We were received with all honor by the 
very tall prefect himself, attired in white 
duck and gold-laced splendor, with an 
extra-long sword dangling against his 
patent-leathered ankle. 


Checking Up the Prefect 


Our director, being a businesslike Amer- 
ican and having to get on to Prieopolje that 
day, to say nothing of Vapa, cut short the 
ceremonious preliminaries and called for 
the municipal health records. How many 
cases of typhoid had they? No typhoid. 
Notyphoid? No. Typhus? None. What 
kind of epidemic was it then—cholera? 
No: no cholera. 

The poor prefect was plainly worried; he 
had not expected to have his report so 
carefully investigated. There had been 
typhus and a great many deaths, and some 
had died of typhoid recently; but just then 
there was nothing except the necessity for 
a doctor and facilities for taking care of 
the people when they did get sick. That 
necessity had to be acknowledged. 

An unsanitary town with three or four 
thousand inhabitants and without a doctor 
or a nurse, or anything, is in pretty hard 
luck. 

But how about those hundreds of cases 
of typhoid in Vapa? Vapa looked close 
enough to Sienitsa to be a sort of detached 
suburb, and surely the prefect knew all 
about conditions there. No; the prefect 
had not been there, but he had been told 
about the sickness and he had considered 
it an important item. At any rate, it had 
to be investigated; so we cranked up our 
truck and started out across an open field 
to find for ourselves a way into the place. 

There was no road—just a footpath, 
which straggled along, lost itself in the high 
grass, emerged off to the right across a high 
spot, then lost itself again to reappear near 
a foot-log spanning a steep-banked stream. 
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The doctor thoug he would walk; but 
first, he would venture in another directior 
where there was an encouraging-looking 
slope toward the riverbank. The encourag- 
ing slope ended in a grass-surfaced bog, in 
which we mired hub deep. It looked pretty 
awful. After straining our own backs and 
almost breaking the heart of our sturdy 
little engine, we started out to look for 
help, and found a company of Albanian 
herdsmen just coming our way over the 
nearest hilltop, drawn by the unusual noise 
of our panting and sputtering motor. They 
lifted us out without much effort and set 
us once more on solid ground; whereupon 
we decided we would reach Vapa in that 
machine or die in the attempt. It became 
to us, after so much difficulty, a sort of 
desirable thing the Vapa villagers should be 
able to boast for the rest of their lives that 
they had been visited by a party of Amer- 
icans In a motor car. 

No motor vehicle of any kind had ever 
been in that part of the world before, and 
no Americans either. Wherever we went 
we were followed by swarms of wide-eyed 
and open-mouthed people, who made us 
feel like a circus parade with loose elephants 
and hippopotamuses in it. 


Serbia's Greatest Need 


Finally we got to Vapa, having cut a 
way for ourselves with our own picks and 
axes down one bank and up the other of 
the bridgeless and apparently fordless 
stream. One lone man, who had watched 
our progress from the bottom of the hill, 
stood waiting for us with the look of a man 
determined to do his duty at whatever 
terrible cost to himself. He received us 
with .narked dignity and coldness, and 
asked, through our interpreter, what our 
business was. After such introductions and 
explanations as caused a slight rise in the 
temperature, the doctor asked him how the 
typhoid epidemic in the village was pro 
gressing. Typhoid? They had no typhoid 
No typhoid? No. Well, what kind of 
sickness did they have? No kind at all 
Absolutely nobody sick? Well—there was 
one old woman who had been sick a week 
or so ago, but nobody had said anything 
about it lately. 

The doctor would not take the man’s 
word for it-—-it was too preposterous; so he 
climbed the steep hillside and looked for 
himself into every house and hut in the 
entire settlement. The man had spoken 
the truth. The people were scrawny and 
drop-jawed, and bore all the other marks 
of inferior mentality, but their bodies were 
healthy enough and they were about as 
much in urgent need of immediate foreign 
relief as the people of Hoboken. 

This was an extreme case, as was Ple je, 
in Montenegro. The authorities of Plevj« 
had made an appeal, which they probably 
would have modified had they dreamed 
that it would be investigated by the director 
of the American commission himself. It 
was a fearful ride, on hard-gaited horses, 
over the great divide between Serbia and 
Montenegro, with two nights of camping 
on the way. And we were not expected! 
The prefect was not even at home. But 
who could imagine anybody idiotic or 
energetic enough—-as you happen to view 
it—to make such a trip, several hundred 
miles, as a matter of fact, through a road 
less and innless country, for the sake of 
getting a little accurate information and 
safeguarding somebody else's money, when 
that somebody else had such an awful lot? 

Plevje had any number of Austrian 
prisoners and wounded Montenegrin sol 
diers; but the members of a British Red 
Cross unit had completely stamped out the 
typhus epidemic, had general health mat- 
ters well in hand, were expecting to stay 
at their post indefinitely, and were hoping 
for some permanent improvements in sani 
tary conditions, which they gladly outlined 
to the American director and which the 
American director considered quite urgently 
desirable—just as the same kinds of im- 
provements are urgently desirable in other 
Montenegrin towns and in Serbian com- 
munities everywhere. 

That was all; then began the toilsome 
journey back to Nish. 

Serbia needs medical missionaries 
many of them— imbued with sufficient re 
ligious fervor to withstand the mental 
depression incident to isolation and great 
discomfort. Serbia needs to be shamed 
into the adoption of some standard of 
decent sanitation. Most of all, Serbia needs 
peace and a man among her leaders capable 
of adding unto himself the name of Builder 
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Three things a shell must be 
quick to fire, hard hitting, and 
waterproof. You, yourself, can test 
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“No Edgeworth?” 


A Hint for the Disappointed 
Pipe Smoker 


We know something about how a man 
feels when he wants smoking tobacco. 

If the kind he asks for isn't sold at the 
tore he happens to enter, he always has 
i reserve brand in his memory that he 
falls back on 

Now the last thing in the world that 
you are going to be asked to do is to “go 
somewhere else” if you ask for Edge- 
worth and the store you try fails to have it. 

But we would like to have you bear in 


mind that a friendly word about Edge- | 


worth to a tobacco dealer that you occa- 
sionally buy from will be appreciated 
by Atm 

Your dealer honestly wants to carry the 
kind of tobacco that you want to buy. If 
he thinks that you are indifferent about 
what brand you smoke, he 
go out of his way to order any special brand. 

But if he thinks 
you really want Edge 
worth—well, just tell 
him so and see how 
quickly he acts. 

Any tobacco dealer, 
no matter where he is 
located, can quickly 
secure Edgeworth in 
any quantity from his 
jobber. 

Most tebacconists 
sell Edgeworth Smok 
ing Tobacco now. But 
few products are uni- 
versally distributed. 

It is not claimed by us that Edgeworth 
is the only good smoking tobacco in the 
world, but it has a quality that makes 
friends very quickly. Smoking your first 
pipe of Edge worth is like shaking hands 
with the President: you realize that you are 
doing something out of the ordinary and you 
feel glad of the meeting. 

Plug 
same 


forms, 
It’s the 
Plug Slice is 
smoker, who 


Edgeworth comes in two 
Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 
tobacco in both forms, but 
prepared for the pipe by the 
“rubs it up” in the palms of his hands. 
A great many smokers like their tobacco in 
this form, Ready-Rubbed is, as the name 
suggests, ali ready for the pipe. 

Perhaps you have 
worth 

We will make trying 

Your name on a 
of the you buy most of your 
tobacco will bring several trial smokes of 
both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed 

The retail prices of Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed are 10c for pocket size tin, 50c for 
large tin and $1.00 for handsome humidor 
package. Edgeworth Plug Slice is 15c, 25c, 
50c and $1.00. Mailed prepaid where no 
dealer can supply 


it very easy for you. 


store where 


For the samples write to Larus & Brother 
Co., 1 South 2ist Street, Richmond, Va 
This firm was established in 1877, and be- 
sides Edgeworth makes several other brands 
of smoking tobacce, including the well- 
known Qboid—granulated plug—a_ great 
favorite with smokers for many years. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants—\{ your 
jobber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus & 
Bro. Co. will gladly send you a one or two 
dozen carton, of any size of the Plug Slice 
or Ready-Rubbed, by prepaid parcel post 

ime price you we yall pay jobber. 


is not likely to | 


| summit,” 


never smoked Edge- | é } 
| for the public domain. 
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LORD OF MANY PEAKS 


(Continued from Page 18) 


| “What's that? Sure, I’ll lock her in if it 
comes te that. Whatever you say. 
Darkness came. Ransch, sprawling on a 
| barrel chair before blazing pitch knots in 
the fireplace, was scowling over the day’s 
defeat and to-morrow’s problem. The tele- 
phone bell chuttered sharply. To the 
ranger’s ear came from far off a thin voice 
shaken by hysteria of excitement: 
“‘Moraine—Moraine? All right, Mr. 
Ransch; this is Griggs—Stev ens Peak. 
Fires—three of ’em. 
Ransch shot a query, sharp, incisive. 
“‘Over in the heavy woods near the sheep 
camp—about a mile apart, they are. All 
| started about the same time. Must have 
been set purposely by that herder gang. I 
saw thesmoke from my point on Stevens just 
at sundown and been riding like hell to the 
phone at Myers. Yes, sir, strong wind from 
the west, carrying fires back toward the 
| summit and away from the sheep.” 
‘The ranger gave instructions and rang 
on. 
For a minute he waited, his eyes strain- 
| ing through the near-by window to catch 
the dreaded red smear that must be paint- 
ing the sky beyond the spine of the Divide. 
Then he got the operator of the mountain 
exchange at Bijou and put in a call for 
upervisor Butler, in Placerville. 
‘Placerville wire’s been dead since early 
this afternoon, Mr. Ransch,”’ she said. 

“Wire’s been cut— other side of the 
was Ransch’s terse comment. 
““Give me the telegraph office at Tahoe 
Tavern.” 

After minutes which were hours of sus- 
pense the telegrapher answered the call. 

“Send this,” dictated Ransch: ‘‘‘ But- 
ler, Supervisor Forestry Service, Placer- 
ville. Totten, boss herder Ransome outfit, 
to avoid arrest poaching, fires restricted 
forest between E 3 x Meadows and summit. 
Probably moving sheep down Strawberry. 
Need help.— RANSCH. 

An hour passed and the ranger still 
stood by the telephone, sending out through 
all the alleys and byways of the mountains 
his cry for help. Summer camps and hotels 
along the shores of the big lake heard it. 
Dairymen hidden in green pockets of the 
range tumbled from their blankets to catch 
the summons out of the dark. Jackpots 
lay unopened under the smoky lamps of 
log-camp bunk houses while players jumped 
to the horse sheds. White eyes of automo- 
biles began to bore through the blackness of 


| Lincoln Highway in Nevada, in California. 


“Fire! Come!’ Over the barriers of 


| the high places, swifter than the destroying 


legions of the flames, sped the cry of succor 
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LUE haze, carried far on the wings of 

the westerty wind, made the early sun 
a red-hot ball and smudged the white of 
snowfields to gray and dun. All the razor 
edge of the Divide, from the white cone of 
Pyramid to the baid dome of Job’s Peak, 
lay dim and vague under smoke. On the 
Nevada side of Tahoe, twenty miles away, 
summer boarders sniffed the scent of burn- 
ing rosin borne by a dry, hot breeze, looked 
off across the lake to the blurred mountains, 
and tried to picture the red wash of destruc- 
tion creeping, creeping ever nearer the high- 
water mark of the timber line. 

When the Strawberry Road has wormed 
its way up the easterly side of-the range it 
pauses at the crest in a broad flat to gather 
courage for the pitch downward to the 
west. There dawn found Jay Ransch wait- 
ing to captain his forces for the fight. 
From a rocky eminence on the edge of the 
clearing he could look down through smoke 
to the dull furnace glow of the fires two 
miles below. The three that the watcher 
on Stevens had reported in the night had 
now become one—a wide scythe blade set 
to the miles of close-standing timber and 
driven by the unseen hands of the wind. 
Unhindered by the puny opposition of men, 
gaining vicious strength with every mo- 
ment of its progress, the red horror down 
there typified blind force, that force which 
in the beginning of things had scoured the 
cafions with ice, shorn the needle peaks 
with driven water. The ranger felt over- 
whelming helplessness before the power of 
the fire. As well try to stay the wind or 
block the avalanche. 

But the first streaks of dawn brought the 
volunteers. By horse and automobile they 
came. Heavy mountain wagons brought 


water barrels and bales of sacks for thresh- 


ing; democrat buggies bristled with rakes | 


and shovel handles. Hailssounding through 
the half light. Hectic shuff-shuff of the “tin 
Lizzies” straining their motors over the 
last lap of the upgrade. Clatter of water 
pails and clink of chain traces. The dim 
flat at the summit grew populous. Men 
who had ridden or driven half the night and 
over many miles of trail and road pressed 
round Ransch to learn the plan of cam- 
paign, gazed with the eagerness of fighters 
down into the smoke-gorged valley where 
the enemy lay. To each who sought him 
out for a grip of the hand, a word of en- 
couragement, Ransch repeated his rote of 
bitterness: “‘The herders did it. They 
jumped the free range, and then set the 
fire to get their sheep out before I could 
land on ’em.’ 

“The herders did it! They fired the 
woods to get their sheep out!” Bitterness 
of the mountain people against the sheep 
men and the destroyers they piloted into 
the green wilderness was fired anew by the 
spreading of the report. Men cursed and 
talked of shooting should the incendiaries 
fall into their hands. 

While the fire fighters gathered 
Ransch wisely delayed the descent upon 
the fire until he should have enough volun- 
teers to count against it—hasty camp fires 
glowed through the smoke haze; coffee 
and bacon sent inviting savors into the air. 


And still the minutemen of the fire line | 


came. Before the sun had been up two 
hours a hundred were gathered on the flat, 
waiting the word to begin battle. 

Ransch picked his lieutenants and set 
them in command of squads. Axes, rakes 
and shovels were distributed. Automobiles 
were told off to carry filled water barrels 
down the grade to the first line of offense. 
Bales of sacks were broken, and men tied 
rough burlap about their shoulders against 
the time when they would be flailing burn- 
ing brush. From his lookout on the rock 
spur Ransch had gained the lay of the fire. 
Between Echo Meadows and the summit 
on both sides of Strawberry Road it spread; 
down into the richness of Strawberry Val- 
ley, on one hand, and up the wooded slope 
of Pyramid Peak at the other flank. The 
road offered the best point of attack. Work- 
ing on each side from that base, the fight- 
ers could cut the fire at its center, then 
attempt to turn it back on both flanks. 
Three miles wide was the fire zone; the 
road bisected it almost at the middle. 

Ransch’s order to advance set the little 
army in motion down the grade. First 
went the light cavalry of the automobiles, 
freighted with water barrels; next wagons 
and buggies carrying tools and as many of 
the irregulars of the infantry as could stow 
themselves over flattened springs; finally 
the volunteers on foot. Nearer drew the 
line of fire; thicker grew the smoke. A 
roaring as of white water in steep rapids 
assumed a deeper tone minute by minute. 
Crackling picket popping of fat spruce in 
flames sounded over the heavier note. A 
bend in the road brought the enemy in 
sight. 

Describe a forest fire? Simple as the 
description of Grand Cafion, for instance. 

Remember how, when the candle over- 
turned on that lower branch of the Sunday- 
school Christmas tree there was a flash, a 
yell from Santa Claus, and just as you 
were passing, a bit hastily, out of the front 
door you met a line of hose and some fire- 
men coming in? Stand ten thousand 
Christmas trees in a row, in a hundred 
rows; for cotton batting and strings of 
pop corn substitute dry pine needles over 
all the space between, with here and there 
a thicket of greasy scrub brush. Now a 
match, please. 

But one element was in favor of the fire 
fighters on Strawberry Road—the fire had 
not yet “gone up.”” When fire starts in a 
forest of conifers, unless lightning or the 
spark from rubbing branches lodges it first 
high up amid the inflammable tops of the 
trees, the flames sweep only the brush and 
smaller pines between the feet of the giants. 
The timber there is so fat and yet so un- 
substantial that the red wave sweeps low 
and swiftly, searing the trunks of the 
greater trees but not attaining to their 
higher levels. A stiff current of wind, 
shooting up from the flaming ground line, 
or some white old skeleton of a tree serving 
as a slow torch, completes the disaster of 
the low sweeping fire by lifting the red 
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THE SATURDAY 


terror to the waiting tinder two hundred 
feet above. Once the fire has gone up, 
where it catches the full sweep of the wind, 
it travels leagues to the miles of the one 
below. Destruction is trebled. 


Ransch threw out his first line of offense | 


to the right and left of the road a quarter 
of a mile back from the fire line. With 
shovel, rake, ax and hoe men hurled them- 
selves to the task of cutting a girdle, yards 
wide, through the undergrowth and across 
the advance of the flames. Here the beaters 
would wait with their wet sacks to attack 
the enemy when his head should be brought 
down by the hastily cleared tinder—wait 
in rolling smoke and flame breath to turn 
back the red tide. A half mile to the left 
of the road a tumbling stream, one of the 
headwaters of the American River, offered 
itself as a natural defense line; to cut 
through to the water was to turn the fire in 
that direction. Almost the same distance 
away on the opposite side of the road a 
broad dike of granite came down from the 


spur of Pyramid to interpose a rampart of | 


bald rock against the invader. The ranger 
molded his strategy to the advantage of- 
fered. 

By trail a light scouting party cut across 
the advance of the blaze to its distant right 
flank, there to select a stand favored by 
the interposition of the broad burn, the 
burn wherein Ransch and Jobyna Totten 
had fought their duel. The wide acreage of 
green brush, with no mattress of pine nee- 
dles for the fire to run on, would balk the 
forward sweep of the flames. From the burn 
as a base a back fire could turn the right 
flank and smudge out all that end of advanc- 
ing destruction. 

A hundred men fighting three miles of 
fire! So heavy the fog of smoke that the 
sun was dimmed to a distant, glowing but- 
ton. So hot the furnace blast from the near 
fire flood that men’s faces and bare arms 
were baked red. Trenchers worked like 
mad, fighting for seconds. Ax blades bit 
and wrenched at tough roots and the thick 
butts of young spruce. Hoes and shovels 
tore at the pine-needle mat, haggling it and 
separating it to a dead line across which the 
enemy should not advance. Smoke filled 
the workers’ lungs and they gasped under 
the drive of supreme effort. 

A venturesome auto wizard whirled his 
light car down a deserted woodroad, where 
each revolution of the wheels threatened 
overturning, came to the shore of a pond 
and there filled two water barrels. His 
pioneering was followed by other cars; they 
snarled and hiccoughed their way through 
brush and brought prec ious water back. 
Sacks were soaked in the barrels. Men 
plunged their heads down to their shoulders 
into the cooling depths. 

Ransch pushed his buckskin back and 
forth along the line, commanding, encour- 
aging, pausing to take a shovel from a green 
hand and with five minutes’ fevered work 
demonstrate where its greatest efficiency 
lay. His speech reflected the curious twist 
his mind assumed toward the fire. He gave 
it personality, credited it with guile which 
must be met by guile. 

“We'll catch him right at this corner,” 
he would explain to a group of sweating 
volunteers, “‘and he can’t do a thing.” 
Or: ‘‘When he comes up, rush him low 
along this line and don’t raise too many 
sparks with your sacks.” 

The fire came up to the wound the 
toilers had scratched through the 
Men fought with it at arm’s length 
blackened dervishes, they, who flailed their 
arms untiringly, whirling and prancing be- 
tween the sword stabs of red tongues. Wet 
sacks caught glowing coals and flung them 
on bared backs.. Water tenders came and 
went like ammunition passers in a trerich 
under shrapnel spray. Parched throats 
hurled curses at the darting arrows of fire 
which leaped the dead line and fastened to 
crisp spruce feathers beyond. 

“Wet your sack, Bill, it’s burning!” 

“Everybody this way! He’s jumped the 
ditch!” 

““Water—quick! I'm all blazin 

The fire came up to the slash through the 
woods, wavered, jumped it in a dozen 
places and went roaring on. Men sobbed 
in weakness and on na anger, but moved 
back under Ransch’s direction and began 
to trench anew against the enemy. 

“The boys over to the burn have back- 
fired him to a whisper! Come on now, men, 
we'll smash him yet!” The ranger, hatless 
and blackened to a cinder, rallied the 
beaten volunteers and set them on a new 
line. Venturesome autos and spring bug- 
gies hurdled their way over a fresh trail to 
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| water. 
| from Fallen Leaf 
| through the scrub at the tails of five horses. 


| there stopped with noisy explosions. 
other yell from the water tenders. 


EVENING POST 


A plow, tardily arrived by wagon 
Lodge, went rooting 


Late in the afternoon there was a yell 
from the group of men tending the water 
barrels on Strawberry Road. For out from 
the creeping arc of fire across the line of the 
road below leaped three automobiles filled 
with men. Coats and steaming sacks 
muffled their faces; their clothing smoked; 
paint on the bodies of the cars stood out 
in flat blisters and the foremost machine 
limped on two flat tires. Up the road to the 
water barrels the cars chugged crazily, 
An- 


Supervisor Butler and fifteen helpers were 
come from Placerville. They had smashed 
their way straight through the fire! 

Word passed through the smoky aisles of 
the woods to Ransch, who put Sam at a 
sharp clip back to the road. Butler had a 
strong hand grip and a heartening slap on 
the back for his spent deputy. 

“We got your friend Totten and four of 
his men,” he roared over the diapason of 
the fire. “Got ’em down near Bullion 
Bend—whole herd stampeded and spread 
over two miles of country. Totten tried to 
put up a fight—had to wing him through 
the shoulder. Deputy sheriff’s got him and 
his herders down to Riverton.” 

Ransch grinned appreciation of this news 
and swept a hand down toward the broad 
inferno. 

“Yep! One of his herders admitted they 
fired the woods,” Butler bellowed. “ Fifteen 
years for Totten. How’re you making it?” 

Ransch found a horse for his superior and 
rode with him down the fighting line. 
Drooping spirits of the volunteers were 
stiffened by news that the supervisor from 
Placerville had bucked his way through the 
fire with aid. The fresh workers who had 
accompanied him were put in to bolster 
weak points. Again the fire came up to the 
line from Strawberry Road to flanking 
stream and bluff. The line held. 

Night fell and all the great bowl of the 
mountains was dyed red. Stars were 
dimmed to pale pin pricks through the 
whirling smoke canopy. The fire snake, 
scotched at its middle, still writhed and 
twisted at each end, a menace consider- 
ably lessened. Fresh recruits came in from 
the country behind to relieve the cinder- 
crusted men on the fire line. Ranchers’ 
wives lit fires along Strawberry Road and 
sent pails of coffee and thick sandwiches 
out to the fighters. 

Ransch, wearied to exhaustion, had come 
to the circle of camp fires to tap a gasoline 
tank, hauled up from Tallac to supply the 
autos. As he was busied over the tank a 
voice accosted him: 

“Glad I found you, Ransch. The girl's 
got away—your girl—the little devil with 
the ripped arm.” 

Ransch turned to find Doe Morrison 
standing beside him, his horse’s bridle over 
his arm. He stared at the young physician 
stupidly. 

“This afternoon when I'd gone down to 
Tallac to see about your getting this 
gasoline— Mrs. Myers was busy putting up 
grub for your men here—what does that 
little hell-cat do but climb down from her 
window to the wwoodshed roof — door’s 
locked, of course—sneak to the stables and 
grab one of the renting horses there. Sad- 
dled it with her good hand and rode off.” 

“You mean Jobyna—run away?” The 
question came dully. 

“Surest thing! And she’s making to 
join her dad, wherever he may be. Guess- 
ing she’d do that, I came up to the summit. 
Couple of teamsters other side of Echo 
Lake said they saw a girl turn into the 
Pyramid trail over the Divide—girl with 
a red dress and one arm in a sling—that's 
your Jobyna.” 

“The Pyramid trail! Good Lord, doc, 
she can’t make that trail over the moun- 
tains—and at night. Bad enough in the 
daytime. Thy ——” 

“*She knew of the fire,” Morrison antici- 
pated. “Knew she couldn’t come over 
Strawberry without being caught and 
turned back. Figures most likely to get 
round the fire and to her old man by way 
of the Pyramid trail.” 

“Thanks for coming up to tell me this, 
doc.”” The ranger’s voice was heavy with 
fatigue. “‘I reckon I'll have to go out and 
round up that girl before she drops over a 
cliff. She’s sure headed for destruction.” 

He left Morrison, walked to where Sam 
was bridle-tethered in a patch of young 
spruce, threw a weary leg over the saddle, 
and turned the buckskin’s head up the 
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grade to the summit and the beginning of 
Pyramid trail just over the other side. 
“Tell Mr. Butler if you see him round,” he 
called back to the doctor, “‘the story I told 
you yesterday—of the shooting and what 
you told mejust now. He’ll understand why 
I’m quitting the job. He’s in charge now 
anyway.” 
The 
Ransch. 


fire-streaked dark closed over 


wr 

HE Pyramid trail climbs high into the 

granite wilderness of crag and snow field, 
loses itself in the labyrinth of little lakes in 
Desolation Valley, clings precariously to a 
shelf over a thousand-foot drop on Pyra- 
rmid’s shoulder, and finally wriggles down 
the western side of the range to Pea Vine 
Ridge stage road leading to Placerville. 
A fearsome infringement of the tolerance 
of the high places. 

Ransch, to whom all the trails of the 
countryside were well-conned threads in 
the skein of the mountains, knew that 
Pyramid at night would be but a trap for 
so green a venturer as the runaway; he 
himself would hardly dare it except under 
spur of great necessity. The way was 
marked only by monuments — piles of 
stones surmounting bowlders at wide inter- 
vals. Marshes of snow water lurked to bog 
a horse; treacherous aprons of granite, laid 
across the trail in its higher levels, waited 
to chute the unwary down to eternity. Jo- 
byna, taking the trail in the hour of fading 
daylight, might follow it as far as Desola- 
tion Valley; but there darkness and the 
maze of a score of snow pools would stop 
her. Cold and silence would lay hands on 
her soul to squeeze it to a shivering husk. 

Man and horse were far spent with 
fatigue as they turned from Strawberry 
Road into the dim beginning of the Pyra- 
mid trail. Sam's usual sure foot was stum- 
bling; Ransch bent low over the saddle 
horn, his head nodding. Against numbing 
languor of exhaustion the man had to hurl 
his last remnant of resolution. He kept 
whipping his mind awake with the picture 
of a trembling figure cowering under the 
mystery of the night and the mountains’ 
vastness; of great black eyes into which 
the first madness of the desolation terror 
was creeping, eyes searching bleak walls of 
granite for a way of escape. To him came 
again that strange sense of a proxy father- 
hocd—or was it a lover's exaltation?—he 
had felt on the night he carried Jobyna in 
his arms to Myers Station. Against the 
background of the fire, which he and his 
hundred had fought all day and which was 
now cut in twain and being slowly con- 
quered, the incident of this ride into the 
silence to rescue a lost girl stood out in 
fantastic relief. 

The fire! Yes, the fire which Job Totten 
had set to screen his escape from law. Job 
Totten, suspicious of the promise Ransch 
had made and thinking only of his own 
salvation in flight, he was that dad whom 
the abandoned daughter now sought to 
join through the tricky squirrel track of 
Pyramid. 

“Tham hawse, human nature’s mighty 
unnatural,” he whispered into the drooping 
ears beyond the saddle horn. “I don’t 
know but what you've got it all over plain 
humans.” 

Beyond the first stretch of forest, which 
was dimly lit by the reflected glow of the 
fires over the saddleback of the intervening 
ridge, the trail opened out into the desola- 
tion of the granite. A saw-toothed spur 
now cut off even the dim rose-red to the 
south. In star-shine the naked buttresses 
of the Divide showed dim and monstrous. 
Snow fields on the heights glowed a leprous 
white. Ransch had to make trail slowly; 
it was a matter of nice discretion to pick up 
ahead the “ducks” atop their marked bow]- 
ders. Higher and higher the trail led. The 
roar of a leaping stream thundered in many 
echoes, died to a murmur. A barrier ridge 
of granite was topped and Desolation 
Valley lay beyond, its little lakes blinking 
counterfeit stars. Silence. 

““Whoo-00-00p-e-e-e!”” 

The ranger sent the call banging down 
between cafion walls. It was caught up 
and bandied back and forth from cliff to 
cliff far on into the unseen distance. A 
high, shrill neigh answered from near at 
hand. Sam held out hope to the lost one 
with another. A clatter of hoofs, chuckling 
whickers of delight, and a white horse 
trotted round a shoulder of rock. He was 
saddled, but riderless. Fear dropped 
swiftly upon Ransch and he rode on into 
the basin, starting the echoes booming with 
his long, quavering call. The white horse 
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fell in behind, his nose almost touching 
Sam’s flanks, so real his fear of the lone- 
some night. 

For a mile Ransch followed the twist- 
ing trail, guessing at it when he could not 
see the monuments. Each minute that 
brought no answer to his whoops crushed 
his hopes lower. If Jobyna were alive, he 
reasoned, she must be still in the basin; 
without her horse she could not have made 
the climb up the side of Pyramid, the high 
white bulk blocking the far end of the 
—e pit. 

hoo-00-00-00 

A poet answer, far ahead, a grudging 
whisper escaping the barrier of silence. 

*Whoo-00-00-00p-e-e-e !”” 

“He-e-r-r-re!"”" Theechoes twisted it and 
flung it about so that the one answering 
voice became a score, coming from every- 
where. Ransch’s heart pumped hard. He 
rode on. Again his bellow. Again the con- 
fusing answer. 

““Where are you?” 

“He-e-r-r-re!” Strain as they might, his 
ears could not fix the location of the an- 
swer in the jumbled echoes. Inspiration 
came. He dismounted, felt his way among 
the rocks to a patch of shadows, found the 
shadow a group of stunted spruce. He tore 
some of the green sprigs from the stem, 
searched for and found dead limbs and was 
soon nursing a feeble blaze. The flames 
jumped to the green dwarfs in their growing 
strength, and a powerful beacon was soon 
waving its red torch. 

“Come to the fi-i-i-re!”” Ransch bawled. 

“If I can,” was the vague answer. 
Ransch dismounted, tethered the horses 
and waited. After many minutes the sound 
of halting footsteps brought the man to his 
feet. He stepped out of the circle of fire- 
light, groped, and a dim little shape came 
stumbling to him. 

“Oh, criminy Christmas!” 
and let her weight settle in his arms. 
sobs came—the spell of the mountain terror 
dissolving. Ransch picked her up and 
earried her back to the fire. For a minute 
she was racked with weeping, then, recov- 
ering a little, she raised her eyes to his 
fire-streaked face, blackened and hardly 
recognizable. 

“You! You—came!” 

“Of course,” the man answered simply. 
A fresh fit of weeping seized her and Ransch 
was at a loss to understand. As she sat, 
back propped against a rock, her wounded 
arm hanging limply across her breast, she 
seemed in his eyes a pitiful little waif of the 
granite desert turned out to die. Her dress 
was soaked to the waist; her coarse shoes 
oozed water. She shivered. 

He hurried to find more fuel for the fire 
and, loosening the cinch on Sam, slipped 
the blanket from under the saddle and 
brought it to wrap about her. A second 
blanket from under the white horse’s saddle 
he twisted about her feet, after first, with 
clumsy fingers, pulling off the pulpy shoes. 
Jobyna accepted these ministrations with 
face buried in the crook of her uninjured 
arm. Her sobs came more and more slowly. 

**] —] was terrible scared— just terrible,” 
Jobyna murmured, half to herself. “I 
reckoned—I was a goner when that—there 
fool hawse up and quit me.” 

“You oughtn’t have come over this 
trail,” Ransch chided gently. He was 
standing, looking down at the tousled curls 
straying over the blanket. A painful em- 
barrassment was on him. 

“Lakes and rocks and dark holes!” 
Again she shivered. The ranger stooped to 
tuck the blanket closer about her. A hand 
closed over his 

“You're good—to me. Coming to get 
me when I’m just ‘bout a goner.” 

*“*Shucks!” he stammered. “I had to, of 
course— when you broke out of Myers’ and 
sneaked away. We'll be moving along on 
the back trail when you're w warmed up a bit.” 

““No-no-no:” Sharp fear edged her voice 
and her hand gripped his tighter. “I just 

can’t stand any more dark and rocks and 
things, I'm too seared! The light’ll come 
soon. We can wait.” 

Merciful darkness hid Ransch’s blushes. 
He went to bring the saddle from Sam, un- 
saddled the other horse and let them both 
run free to browse. Then, with a burning 
branch as a torch, he reconnoitered the 
neighboring rocks for wood, a sparse com- 
modity. When he had a fair-sized pile and 


she sighed, 
Then 
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had built up the fire he turned to ease a 
saddle under Jobyna’s shoulders. He saw 
her wet stockings laid on a rock by the fire 
to dry. 

“Don’t go away from me, because I'll 
be scared again.”” The voice was pleading. 
Ransch looked down at the face above the 
blankets; it appeared very small and child- 
like. He sat down beside her, guiltily un- 
easy, as if the firelight marked the limits of 
her boudoir and he had no right there. For 
many minutes the crackling of pitch in the 
fire was the only sound. Jobyna spoke 
finally: 

“The fire over by the summit 
bad one? 

“Fairly bad. A hundred men wore 
themselves to a frazzle before they busted 
its back.” 

Silence again. 

“Know how it started?” 
from the girl. 

“Reckon I do,” 


was ita 


This warily 
Ransch 


searchingly up to his. 

“Reckon I do too.” 
hardly audible. The tousled head shrank 
down into the blanket. Firelight leaped 
and danced against the gray face of granite. 
The clink of a shod hoof against rock 
somewhere off in the dark tinkled like a 
bell. 

“My dad up and left me.” Spiteful 
hardness crept into her words, though her 
voice caught in her throat. Ransch, know- 
ing no answer, kept silence. 

“They cotched him? Tell me true. 

“Well—I ——-” The man’s voice hesi- 
tated. 

“Tell me true,”’ she commanded. 

“Ina way of speaking— yes,”’ he answered 
lamely. 

“And he'll go to the pen?” 
squirmed and cleared his throat. 

Again she repeated the question. He 
nodded. A sob, and the girl was silent. 
Silent for a long time both. A movement 
in the blankets. A hand stole out 
and found his. Long, hard fingers closed 
over the smaller ones. 


” 


“Most anybody’ll have to take care of | 


Jobyna Totten now.” With the simplicity 
of a strayed child she said this. Ransch 
looked hard into the fire and swallowed. 

“Most anybody do, Jobyna?” 

“*Most anybody.” Her answer was faint 
as wind in the pines. 

“*How about Jay Ransch—for instance? 
His words boggled under the pounding of 
his heart. There was no answer. A minute, 
and Ransch dared to lookdown. Helooked 
into black eyes swimming with tears. The 
hand he had been holding slipped from his 
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grasp, stole to his neck and pulled down his 
head. 
“T reckon he'll do,” Jobyna whispered. 


THE END 


Automatic Fog Bells 


IGHTHOUSES that have no attendants 
because the lamps automatically light 
up every night and go out every morning, 
have become common in the last few years; 
but a new feature has now been added to 
make them all the more wonderful. This 
is an automatic fog bell. Whenever fog 
surrounds the lighthouse the fog bell will 
sound regularly. Such a double outfit has 
been designed for a water-intake crib in 
Lake Michigan, off Milwaukee. 

A delicate instrument that will take note 
of the amount of water in the air, called a 
hair hygrometer, controls the fog bell. Hair 
will lengthen slightly when damp and con- 
tract when dry, and this fact is utilized in 
an ingenious way to lower and raise a bit of 
metal. When the air is damp, and the hair 
lengthens and drops the metal, an electric 
contact is made that rings an electric gong, 
current being supplied by storage batteries. 
Drier air causes the metal to rise and stops 
the ringing. 

The operations of the air in taking up 
moisture are so complicated that the hair 
hygrometer may be deceived occasionally 
about a fog; but any mistake will be made 
on the side of safety. 

Sometimes when the air is very damp 
but no fog is near, the bell may sound; yet 
when there is fog the warning is sure to be 
given, so long as the apparatus is in good 
repair. 
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He Knows that 
His Brakes 
Will Hold! 


Half the 
pleasure of 
automobiling 
is im the feel- 
ing of protection 
against accidents. 


HEN you buy an automobile 

you buy part pleasure and part 
protection. No man likes to pay for 
protection but it is a necessary part of owner- 
ship,—the same as protection in insurance 
against fire. But when you need automobile 
protection you need it guick/y, sure/y. The best 
protection when automobiling is to vow that 
your brakes will hold, and the way to insure 
this is to use TESTBESTOS Brake Lining. 





‘Automobiles 


SIIBIES) i S Ghat Lining | 


vENCry. Footes lie sted tas 


TESTBESTOS is made exclusively of the 
longest fibre, finest quality asbestos. This 
absolutely insures the maximum wear. 


Interwoven with the as 
bined with the 


bestos 1s pure brass wire, con 


most careful, most modern processes of 





manufacture. ‘This insures absolute safety when you 
brakes are brought into action 

Every foot of TESTBESTOS is wsted for gripping 
power, friction, durability, disintegration, resistance to 
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We still have some good territory open for 
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first-class salesmen 








J. GILLMUR, TYSON, President 
American Asbestos Company, Norristown, Pa. 
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Fours and Sixes 


What you must pay for an automobile 


How much you get for your money in quality 
and size 


Is determined by the quantity of automobiles 
of one kind which one maker can build and sell 


To the extent that it may mean more car for 
less money, you have a personal and intimate in 
terest in the size of an automobile plant. 


Each year for several years Overlands have been 
bought in larger quantities than any other auto- 
mobile having a wheelbase of more than 100 inches. 


During the three months ending June 30, 1915, 
the Overland plant produced and sold 20,791 
automobiles 


This means an even larger lead for Overland 
than ever before 


Tries 


We Are 
To Build and 


Overland production for that quarter (70% 


working days) averaged 295 cars per day. 
Now tt is averaging 630 cars per day. 


This position of leader has been obtained and 
is maintained by these two things: 


What you pay for an Overland. 
What you get in quality and size tn an Overland. 


Production in such quantities as to make these 
things possible requires an enormous plant. 


But with a plant adequate to such production, 
the cost per car is less, and the workers attain 
higher skill because each man’s work is more highly 
specialized, and constant repetition of his own spe- 
cial operation makes him more expert. 
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Catalogs on request, ¢ 


The Willys-Overland ( 


The Willys-Overland of Car 
“Made in 
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And as lowered cost makes possible lower prices, The demand for Overlands is giving employ 
\ so also the higher degree of specialization makes ment in the Toledo plant alone to 11,600 men — in 
possible higher quality. all plants to 16,925 men 


rland Mo lels and Prices For these reasons we are able to produce hetter Even with produc tion increased to 630 cat per 


: ! | ‘ 5.000 « bel ore s and the 
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In t é. In Canada 4.000 Overland dealers are calling for cars and yet 
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Passenger, 4 r, $75 J . 2 : : a 
= on aa tinuous enlargement of this plant. Here in Toledo we are working night and day to 
M build and deliver your cat 
Passenger, ¢ vlinder, $114 $! Here the buildings of the Toledo factories only 
{ are seen as they appeared last June. Phen they One of our dealers is your vici ' 
-Knight W } lodels and Prices contained 79 acres of floor space, : , 
Mu 4 We want im to ive you! il 1 mad ready 
4 3°.° “rae or you when you want it 
Passenger. 4 plinder, $1095 f Tol Additional buildings now under construction lo ! ‘ u wan 


; , . — bring the total floor space up to 103 acres, ol 














Tell him which model you will v t and wher 
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aden ' $1750 4 Toled 4,486,680 square feet. you will want it 
Other factories of The Willys-Overland Com- But tell him now is far in advance as possibl 
pany contain 29.6 acres of floor space a total for for even our enormous capacity ts being taxed to 
/ all plants ot 132.6 acres, or 5,752,760 square teet the utmost 
request, ¢ lease address Dept. 498 
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nd (@ Company, Toledo, Ohio 
id of Car ada, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
“Made in U.S.A.” 
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THE BIG DAY OF LITTLE 
BUSINESS 


(Continued from Page 25) 


All that has ever been done in the attain- 
ment of utmost efficiency, simplicity, economy, 


is found at its best in this new Robbins & 
the most up-to-date motor. on the market. 


and reliability 
Myers Motor 


It is Type “K’’—an induction motor for service in fac- 
tory, shop, mine, mill and wherever else power is used. 
apparent at every point. Szmp/icity—un- 
equalled—requires no attention other than occasional filling 
of oil reservoirs. Safety—no sliding electrical contacts—no 


sparking—no fre danget Durability —the big, 
parts subject to wear keconomy 
1 


sumption SIZES , to 


circuits of ail 


Robbins aMyers Motors 


Every Robbins & Myers Motor is the culmination of 19 years’ master 
expericnee of the world’s largest exclusive manufacturer of small electric motors 
The name “Robbins & Myers’’ is a 
Write for further information. 


Str nol /; 


strong bearings are the only 
delivers full power with least current con- 
20 horsepower. Made for two and three-phase 


Truly the King of Motordom 


tandard voltages and frequencies. 


All sizes, from 1-40 horsepower up 
guarantee of worth 


To Electrical Dealers and Contractors 


Lhe Robbins & Myers line means satished customers. 
means what it says | here is double assurance of value 
Robbins & Myers Motors are 


help you sell 


The guarantee 
yours and ours 
heavily and constantly advertised. We 
Robbins & Myers experts help you on important motor 
installat ms 
Write today 


P 1 , 
or bulletins, prices and dealer discounts 14 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO., Springfield, Ohio 


New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Rochester, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco 


The World's Largest Exclusive Manufacturers 
{ —_—— of Electric Fans and Small Motors 
SS 





put it into working shape. He saw that no 
manufacturer in this country had built a 
real two-passenger automobile. There were 
plenty of runabouts on the market, but 
they were all made by fitting smaller bodies 
on chassis built for the regular five-passenger 
cars. That gave more power and weight 
than were needed, and made the two- 
passenger car cost almost as much as the 
five-passenger model. His idea was that if 
a real two-passenger auto were designed 
and built for average service it would be 
possible to reduce power and weight and, 
therefore, price. 

This idea was discussed by other depart- 
ment heads in the company with which he 
was connected, and seemed sound. So they 
went to work and designed the car; and it 
was a good one from the standpoint of effi- 
ciency and economy, because they were 
men who knew what ought to go into such 
a vehicle and where to buy material at close 
prices. 

A corporation was formed to make this 
new car. Its capital stock—a quarter of a 
million dollars’ worth—was quickly sold. 
First, the men who had designed the car 
took some of the shares, investing their 
savings; and that immediately created a 
basis of confidence, because they were all 
men who thoroughly understood the auto- 
mobile business. Then the president of the 


| company with which they were connected 


took a block of the stock; and this, as an 
open indorsement of their ideas and ability 
by the man who paid their salaries, created 
more confidence. After that the remaining 
shares were sold in small lots to friends, who 
knew the men and knew they would be ac- 
tive in the management; so a quarter of a 
million dollars of capital came almost spon- 
taneously and a new factory sprang into 


| existence. 


The young fellow from the selling end, 


who had developed the idea originally, quit 


his job and became general manager of this 
new plant. His associates stayed with the 
old concern but acted as directors. There 
were some slight setbacks at the start. War 
broke out shortly after the first cars were 
ready for customers and a few unforeseen 


| details in design ran counter to popular 


notions and had to be changed; but these 
difficulties really helped the young busi- 
ness, for they kept it on the ground and 


| facilitated the correction of mistakes while 


the output was small. The men who worked 
out the original idea for the product were 
not slow in generating ideas that would sell 
it, and to-day it is a healthy going concern. 

Out in the suburbs of a Middle Western 
city there is a prosperous factory that has 
been built up from an idea backed by ex- 
perience. It was started with a sewing 
machine in a home and is wholly typical of 
how Little Business deals with its oppor- 
tunity to-day. 


A Father-in-Law With Ideas 


There was an office man in that city 
holding a salaried position in a big packing 


| concern, and he had a father-in-law who 


was a salesman in a retail furniture house. 
The father-in-law became interested in a 
furniture problem. Customers who owned 
fine dining tables often sent them in to be 
refinished because they had been burned by 
hot dishes. Set a tureen of soup, piping hot 
from the kitchen, on a costly mahogany 
table and the table acts as the chief con- 
ductor for the heat, with bad consequences 
to mahogany and varnish. This was a very 
common accident. Customers were always 
asking for some sort of covering that would 
give protection, but the only thing known 
in the trade was the cotton pad, which was 
far from satisfactory. The father-in-law 
experimented with various kinds of insula- 
tion and finally found that asbestos gave 
the best results; so he took out patents on 
an asbestos table pad, and this was the idea. 

With that idea the office man, his wife 
and the father-in-law embarked in busi- 
All the money they had was their 
own savings; and they started making pads 
as a side line, both men hanging onto their 
salaried jobs. The first difficulty encoun- 
tered was that of making the goods. A 
manufacturer with a clothing factory tried 
it but did not succeed; so the wife got a 
sewing machine, hired a strong woman to 
run it by foot power, and began making 


ness. 
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goods in an upper room in their home. The 
first sales were made by advertising for mail 
customers, and after the first mistakes in 
manufacturing and selling had been ironed 
out of the business it took on a healthy 
growth. 

When there were three sewing machines 
at work in the home the office man asked 
for a vacation and made a trade tour of big 
stores in the East. He found that all the 
buyers were interested in his product, but 
also that none of them was willing to put it 
in stock. 

“That looks like a good thing,” they 
said, “but we've had no inquiries from our 
customers. When people begin asking for 
your pad we'll handle it.” 

This attitude seemed a little unreason- 
able just then. Buyers would not consent 
to show the goods to their customers, nor 
even accept pads as gifts to be tested in 
their own homes, though some of them 
bought pads for themselves. 

All insisted that it was up to the little 
manufacturing concern to rouse public 
interest and create demand. Afterward, 
however, the office man could see that the 
buyers were right. They could not spend 
time and money doing missionary work for 
him; and until the goods had proved satis- 
factory to the public they could not go very 
far in recommending them to customers, 
for in case there was trouble the customers 
could come back to the buyers with com- 
plaints. 

So the enterprise was continued for a 
couple of years as a mail-order proposition, 
sales being made through advertising; and 
in due time the big stores got inquiries that 
led them to put the goods in stock. 


A Successful Overalls Specialist 


Since then the business has gone right 
ahead. It grew out of the room upstairs 
and into a loft building, where power was 
used to run machines; then a building to 
itself, after that into a real plant, laid out 
for its own needs. 

There has never been a bit of trouble 
about financing growth; for, while the 
product was being proved and introduced 
the wife acted as factory superintendent 
and sales manager, and the men held their 
salaried positions, supplying capital as it 
was needed. The needs were moderate be- 
cause growth was sane. Had there beer 
thousands of dollars of capital to invest 
probably the business would have beer 
wrecked by reckless finance or by the mis 
takes that occur in every new enterprise 
instead of the modest vacation visit to 
Eastern buyers, for example, it would have 
been easy enough to put several dozen sales 
men on the road trying to sell in an unpre 
pared market. By the time the men felt 
justified in giving all their own time to the 
business it was earning its own capital 
and to-day it is so sound that the banks ir 
that city frequently send their men round 
to offer loans. 

Another fine illustration of the vitality in 
a good business idea, when backed by the 
“know how” of experience, is that of an 
overalls concern in the Middle West. 

In the beginning a young fellow sold stuff 
to the city trade of a wholesale dry-goods 
house. One of his customers was an old 
gentleman who ran a tiny overalls factory. 
His business was so small that he bought 
only a case of denim at a time, and the 
salesman wondered how he managed to 
make a living on such a modest turnover. 
Curiosity led him to look into the business 
and he found that this little factory had a 
real ideal. Where other manufacturers pro- 
duced work clothes to sell at fifty and 
seventy-five cents, this one had set a dollar 
as his price and insisted on better quality 
His overalls were roomier in cut and sewed 
so strongly that they gave long wear. He 
was a crank about buttonholes and insisted 
on having them all made by hand with 
waxed thread, so that a set of his button 
holes would last about as long as three suits 
of ordinary overalls. On this idea, with 
hardly any sales ability, his goods found a 
market and held it. 

The dry-goods salesman had some money 
saved, and knew another young fellow who 
had some, too, and understood manufac- 
turing. Together they bought out the 
old gentleman and developed his idea. 
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Where the old gentleman had waited for 
quality to make its way slowly, through 
customers who discovered it for themselves, 
the salesman partner went on the road and 
skillfully demonstrated it to merchants. 
Usually a merchant was skeptical at first. 

“Those are good overalls,’ he admitted, 
“but people round here won't pay such 
prices. 

Before talking about his overalls the 
salesman always slipped on a sample pair 
to show how roomy and comfortable they 
were, and how strongly made. These points 
of quality, explained to casual hangers-on 
round the average store, brought promises 
to buy from the merchant's own customers. 
Then he would put the goods in stock; and 
so they got a start in that town and grew 
on their merits. 

“Fifty cents is the standard price for a 
pair of overalls in this town,” declared 
a storekeeper at a railroad division. 

“They'll pay twice as much when they 
understand value,”’ said the salesman. 
“Call in some of the men sitting out there 
on the sidewalk and I'll prove it to you.” 

“If you can sell to one of those fellows 
I'll put your goods in stock,” said the mer- 
chant. 

A dozen wondering railroaders gathered 
round the drummer, who stood on a counter, 
dressed in a pair of overalls. He told them 
there was a difference of opinion between 
the merchant and himself as to their appre- 
ciation of well-made work clothes; that the 
merchant had promised to carry these over- 
alls if they would buy them; that he believed 
practical railroad men were good judges of 
value. Then he explained the quality points 
one by one and sold a pair of overalls to 
every man in that crowd! 

To-day this partnership has grown into a 
large business despite healthy competition. 
The original idea has been kept, even the 
waxed-thread buttonholes— before machin- 
ery was installed for the latter detail the 
partners often had twice as many girls mak- 
ing buttonholes by hand as they had making 
garments. Finance has never presented 
any problem—the business has furnished 
its own money with its growth. 

Money with which to do business seems 
to be drawn to the man with the experience 
and the idea, even though he is a small 
man. 

One of the largest automobile concerns in 
this country belongs entirely to the man 
who is its general manager and presiding 
genius. Less than fifteen years ago he was 
just a sporting-goods dealer in a small East- 
ern city, selling one-lung automobiles as a 
side line; but he had big ideas about the 
future of the auto business and was ambi- 
tious to handle sales in a whole state. Just 
before the panic of 1907 he had contracted 
for the entire output of a factory, and it 
seemed as though his ambition had been 
realized; but the panic caught the factory 
and sent it into bankruptcy. 


Success After Failure 


There was a meeting of creditors to see 
what could be done. Those were times of 
tension, uncertainty and fear. The credi- 
tors were disposed to sell out, getting hard 
money in hand even though values were 
sacrificed. This auto dealer attended the 
meeting, made a speech, and persuaded 
them to let him operate the plant, assuming 
its debts. His confidence, rising from broad 
ideas of what the automobile business 
ought to be, won the day. They let him go 
ahead and waited for their money. In a 
year he had paid them off and owned the 
factory. In three years he was making cars 
at the rate of ten thousand a year. To-day 
he has a plant covering more than a hun- 
dred acres and emp’oys ten thousand people. 
In 1907 he was distinctly Little Business 
but he had the ideas and energy of Big 
Business; and money to finance growth 
seems to have come to him about as did 
men for his organization—he knew how to 
put men and dollars to work, and both 
came round looking for jobs. 

Impatient creditors actually closed out 
another little manufacturer before he got 
fairly started. He was a stove man with 
the idea of making a kitchen range of high 
quality. As soon as he had stoves to sell he 
contracted for so much advertising space 
to sell them that people to whom he owed 
money decided it was time to intervene; so 
they sold his plant, leaving him nothing but 
his idea, a trade-mark, some unused adver- 
tising space and debts of several thousand 
doliars. At first it looked as though he was 
ruined; but he still had his idea and his ex- 
perience, and a little search enabled him to 
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find a vacant factory in another town, wit! 
some business men who had confidence 
enough in him to help him start once more 
in a small way. As soon as he had finished 
some more stoves and used his advert : 





space his business began to grow solidly, 
and to-day he has a factory employing 
several hundred people and is selling all over 
the country. 

Any town in the United States will show 
men who, either in manufacturing or trad- 
ing, have come up from small beginnings 
within the past five or ten years—during 
the very period when it was supposed that 
Big Business had destroyed opportunities 
for Little Business. And each success will 
be found resting on experience, ideas, en- 
ergy, pluck—not on money or influence 
Opportunity has greatly broadened, as a 
matter of fact. 

A generation ago the young man who 
went into business for himself feared no 
molestation from trusts; but he had rather 
a narrow choice in staple lines of business, 
and expansion was limited because business 
then held pretty much to local territory, 
covering one city or a state or a group ol 





states. To-day there is ever so much more 
variety and breadth in the opportunities 
People get going in lines that were unheard 
of a few years ago and success admits them 
to a national trade. 

A new type of automobile motor had 
silence among its other good points. Wher 
it was built into a car with a gear drive for 
the cam shaft the gears were heard. That 
reflected on the silence of the engine; so the 
designer substituted a silent chain drive ir 
stead of the gears and gave a manufacturer 
the contract to make the chains. This 
manufacturer saw an idea and an oppor 
tunity for himself in chains for that purpose 
and pushed them so intelligently that he 
made a business of them. 


Missionary Work at Home 


In a certain city the Board of Trade held 
a conference to discuss ways of bringing 
more factories to town, and an expert who 
had been instrumental in building up fac 
tories in another city was asked to speak 

“ Thefactory-promotion idea haschange 
lately,” said this expert. “‘A few years ago 
town boosting meant effort to bring in fa 
tories from other places. To-day it mea 
helping the factories in your own town to 
grow.” 

On his advice a committee was forme 
It was made up of bankers, general mat 
agers, wholesalers, retail merchants, sale 
managers and traffic men. Every manu 
facturing concern in the city was listed and 
members of the committee were detailed to 
get acquainted with all of them and call o1 
each concern at intervals of a month or so 
In a little while this committee was getting 
astonishing results. 

One factory was found to be prosperou 
in everything except money matters. It 
goods were excellent and widely sold at 
good profit, but the plant was run by a mar 
who understood chiefly the production and 
selling ends and had no skill in finance. He 
borrowed money in a careless way, made no 
provision for taking up the loans, and was 
running just a block or two ahead of th 
sheriff most of the time. Busy in maki: 
goods and with nobody to guide the mone 
end, he was handicapped in growth. Two 
bankers on that committee straightened 
him out in a few days with a scheme o 
finance that gave him more working capita 
and relieved him of pressure. 

Another promising little factory wa 
sound financially and in production, but 
had not grown big enough to hire a capabl 
sales managere So its goods were not being 
marketed attractively or intelligently. It 
territory was only half covered and available 
new territory outside was neglected alto 
gether. Two high-priced sales manager 
with big concerns took the selling end in 
hand and laid out a scheme that brought 
immediate growth. 

There is another city where town boost 
ing takes the line of starting promising 
new concerns with home capital instead of 
spending money to bring established ones 
in from outside. The business men keep 
their eyes open for the small man with a 
good idea and a good head. If he passes 
their scrutiny the word goes round and he 
gets capital. One of the local bankers will 
look over his books, perhaps, and make a 
list of depositors who are carrying large bal 
ances, which argues that they have money 
that might be put to work elsewhere. A let- 
ter to these men will result in the financing 
of the new man. 
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COFFEE PERCOLATORS 


Make Best Coffee 





When you see a window demonstration like the 
above you will know that store is headquarters for 
the famous Manning-Bowman “Quality Ware.” 


Alcolite Gas Stove 
Chafing Dish 


This chafing dish will prove one of the 
most convenient cooking utensils you can have 
in your home. The “Alcolite” Burner has 
doubled its utility because it has the cooking 
power of a gas range. Many articles of 
food that were heretofore cooked in the 
kitchen can now be prepared nght on the 





Chafing Dish and Set 
dining table. Burner is easily lighted, per No. 388/105 


fectly regulated and is odorless and sootless. 





The electric styles have many features and advantages that are exclusive 
with this make. 


M, Tea Ball Tea Pots 


Tea made in Manning-Bowman Tea 
Ball Tea Pots is just what you desire it to 
be weak or strong, with all the fine full 
flavor and aroma. The strength of the 
tea 1s regulated by the movable tea bali 
When the desired strength is obtained the 





Tea Ball Tea Pot 
No. 10173 tea ball can (by 


taking hold of the WY 
knob) be drawn up and held above the water yo 5 


Hy 






M Electric Toaster 


The mest useful of all electric devices for the tabl 





Makes crisp, golden-brown toast in a minute or two 


M, “Alcowax” Heater 


is a utensil of many uses. Valuable in the home, for 





Toaster 
~ traveling, cAMping, on picnics, etc, No, 1210 
_— Burns solid alcohol. Cannot spill, 
leak or explode. No odor or smoke. Always re ady for us« } 
} 
Manning-Bowman Ware is on sale at jewelry | 
aia hardware, housefurnishing and department store | 


For free book of chahing-dish recipe 
write for Catal gue K-22. Addre 


4 # 
ee. MANNING, BOWMAN & CO. 


No. 43 Meriden, Conn. 


/ 
VWakers of Nickel Plate, Solid a \ 
\f ‘ > Copper and Aluminum War 24 
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An Accounting 
to the 


American People 


HIS MONTH marks the fiscal close 
of the most phenomenal year The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


has ever known. 
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Goodyear tire sales were far, far greater 
than in any previous year. 


They were far greater than the sales of any 
other tire in the world. Other Goodyear 
products registered an equally enormous gain. 


It seems to us a fitting time to render an 
accounting to the American people, to whom we 
are indebted for this unprecedented prosperity. 


And it also seems to us a propitious time 
to acknowledge another debt to one of the 
world’s great industrial geniuses, who spent 
almost his last days in a debtor's prison. 


What this business is, in its first and last 
essence, it owes to Charles Goodyear. 

It was not founded by the man whose 
honored name it bears. 

But it has brought to that name, at last, 
the world-wide eminence which was denied 
him during his life. 


His indomitable spirit has been a never- 


failing source of inspiration—in every branch 
of its thousandfold activities “his soul goes 
marching on.” 


Charles Goodyear was a man with a fixed 
idea — predestined, almost by reason of that 
fact, to disappointment, disaster and seeming 
disgrace. 

His fixed idea was the vulcanization of rub- 
ber—and on this bed-rock idea there rests 
today that mighty industrial structure, the rub- 
ber business of the world. 
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In the remotest corners of the globe, wher- 
ever civilization pierces its way into the wilder- 
ness; in the jungles, and on the plantations, 
where millions of black men toil to satisfy the 
world’s supply— Goodyear means rubber and 
rubber means Goodyear. 


By right of inheritance, by right of adoption, 
by right of devotion to his high ideals, not 
merely the tire supremacy of the world but 
the rubber supremacy of the world belongs to 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. 

And so this business which perpetuates his 
name is also animated by a fixed idea. 


And that fixed idea is that The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company is bound to win this 
world-wide rubber supremacy if it simply 
upholds and maintains the goodness of 
Goodyear. 


We believe firmly in the ultimate triumph 
of manufactured goodness. 

We believe that the American people are 
everlastingly on the alert to find that which is 
worthy. 

We believe they have awarded first place to 
Goodyear because they believe in Goodyear. 

We are convinced that no one can take that 
place away from us as long as we are true to 
them, and true to ourselves. 


And because we prize this good will as the 
most precious asset of this business, nothing 
unworthy shall go out into the world under 
the brand of Goodyear. 

The spirit of Charles Goodyear stands guard 
over every operation and every department in these 
great factories. 

It says to every man on the Goodyear payroll, 
from the highest to the lowest: “Protect my good 
name.” 

Wherever, and whenever, man, woman or child 
thinks of aught that is made of rubber—we want 
their second thought to be of Goody ear 


And to that end, we repeat— nothing unworthy 


shall ever go out of these great factories under the 


brand of Goodyear. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


AKRON, OHIO 
F. A. Seiberling, President 





What the Tire-World 
Owes Goodyear 


To Charles Goodyear and The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany you owe the best you now 
have in tires. 


Charles Goodyear discovered 
how to vulcanize crude rubber, 
and made the tire possible. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company invented the first 
American tire-making machine, 
which has play ed solargea partin 
the development of the industry. 


It dev eloped for the world the 
easily handled straight-side tire, 
reduc ing the rim-<« utting troubles 
of the clincher type 


The Goodyear detachable rim 
was the forerunner of the easy- 
acting rims you now use. 


By first putting piano-wire tape 
in the base of tires, The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company 
made them safe and ended many 
tube troubles. 


The “on-air” cure—a distinc- 
tive Goodyear process— mini 
mizes blow-outs by obviating 
wrinkled or buckled fabric. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, by making in its own 
mill the strongest tire fabric in the 
world, raised the standard of 
fabric and benefited all tire users 




















Leading Goodyear-Akron Products 


Fabric and Cord Automobile Tires Rubber Soles for She 
Laminated Tuber for Automobile Wingtoot Heels for S 

res Lawn Hose 
Automobile Tire Accessones Radiator Hose 
Repair Maternals Kantkink Garage H 
Automobile Rims Steam Hos 
Pneumatic Tires for Trucks Suction and Misce 

lid Motor Truck Tires Hose 
Tires for Fire Apparatus Goodyeanite Packing 
Carriage Tires Conve seit 
Motor e and Cycle Car Tire Transmission Belts 
Motorcy Tubes Rubber Bands 
Bicycle Tires and Tubes Molded Goods 
Aéroplane Tires, Springs and F abr Offset Blankets 
ther I 
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Jalloons Rubber Specialties 
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(Continued from Page 15) 
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Loose-Wiles Bakery, Long Island ¢ New York 
The build garage and tunnel are covered with Barrett 
, s and waterproofed with Specification Pitch 
Engineer and Architect William Higginson, New Yor 
General Contractor Turner Construction Co., New Yo 
Roofing Contractor Cc. S. Buell Co., Brooklyn 


Investigate Roofing Claims! 


NYRAVEL and slag roofs laid along the lines 
J of The Barrett Specification cover most of the 
first-class buildings of the country, because the ex- 
perience of more than 60 years has proven that— 


ist—they last longer than any other kind. 


2nd—there is no painting, coating or similar maintenance cost. 


3rd—their unit cost per year of service is lower than any other. 


Claims regarding roofings should be met with this question: 

* How many can you refer to who have used, say, 500 squares 
of your roofing on a comparatively flat surface for 10 years 
and bought more ?”’ 


Then investigate such claims! 
We can supply hundreds of names for this purpose 


I xaggerated statements sometimes sell roofing, because the 
principles of Barrett Specification Roofs are not well known 
to the purchaser. Once he understands the long service they 
give and the low unit cost, he will have no other kind. 


These roofs take the base rate of insurance and are approved 


by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 


= ; : 
Copy of The Barrett Specification, with roof ng diagrams, on request 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Boston 1 
D 
alt Lake City 


THE MONTANA APARTMENTS 


Notice Covered w h Barrett Specitication 


Spectal Architects: Rouse & Goldstone 
ew Ye 

We advise incorpo Acroeg 

rating in plans the full New York (¢ 

wording of The Bar 

rett Ny] cifeation, mn 

order to avoid any 


misunderstanding 


If any abbreviated 
form us ce red, | 
ever, the following t 
gested 
ROOFING Shall 
he a Barrett Specih 
cation Roof ud as 
ected ! | nted 
ihceation, revised 
August 15, 1911, 
using the materials 
specified and subject 
ty the inspection re 


quirement 


The impact of the lion on the great, 
heavy door would have wrecked the set 
had it not been heavily reénforced; but it 
held firmly and the beast was thrown al- 

most on his back. He was in a towering 
rage when he got to his feet; and he stood 
there roaring and snarling magnificently 
for fully fifty feet of film. 

As I looked at the little girl, pale and 
trembling, lying in her sister’s arms, the 
thought occurred to me that the heroism 
displayed in making the film was much 
more splendid than the rather pompous 
heroism she would simulate in her part of 
the story. 

The other episode exhibits the quick wit 
and fine courage of another young woman. 
It happened in the first animal picture in 
which Gene Wilkinson appeared, and it 
began a series of pictures that ultimately 
made her famous. The scene was set in a 
manner similar to the others I have de- 
scribed, but in the action there would not 
be the slightest danger so long as the lion 
adhered to his réle—that being to stay 
half-hidden behind the bamboo in the rear 
of theinclosure while Miss Wilkinson walked 
slowly across the foreground. As in the 
other cases, there were emergency exits and 
sharpshooters to insure her safety. 

Twice the action was rehearsed and the 
time taken—the lion skulking in the jun- 
gle beyond; but when the director called 
**Action!”’ the clicking of the cameras in 
some mysterious way stirred the king of 
beasts into great indignation. He let out 
a roar that could be heard a mile, lashed 
his tail against the bamboo, and suddenly 
bounded straight toward Miss Wilkinson. 

“Beat it, Gene!” shouted the director, 
holding open the nearest emergency exit. 
She started, but, seeing she could not make 
it, turned on her heel; and, to the amaze- 
ment and horror of everybody, she ran 
straight toward the lion. When he saw her 
turn he came to a fuil stop. The meeting 
was something of a melodramatic anti- 
climax, for the beast did not swallow the 
maid. On the contrary, her spiritual con- 
quest expressed itself by her scratching him 
on the forehead. He walked out of the 
picture in dignified humility. 

It is easy enough to explain that the 
animal trainer had coached Miss Wilkinson 
in the etiquette of animals—especially the 
cats—and had told her how to bluff her way 
out when she got in a tight pinch, but the 
point is, though knowing exactly what 
one ought to do in such a crisis, how many 
are there who would deliberately turn and 
charge a lion? 


The Cost in Bumps and Bruises 


I might continue telling of the exciting 
and perilous adventures incident to the 
lives of moving-picture folk; but the fore- 
going fairly typify the dangers of the rough 
stuff and show the efforts being made by 
producers to meet a gigantic problem and 
win the faith of a suspicious public without 
the aid of trickery. 

One more episode | must record, how- 
ever, for the remark of the hero in the crisis 
of his danger voices the exasperation that 
all actors feel when, after doing a notable 
feat of daring, the moving-picture patrons 
believe the picture to be faked. The incident 
occurred on a trip to one of the nethermost 
islands off the coast of California. We were 
doing the Treasure Island kind of stuff and 
had selected a perfect location. Nothing 
could have been more wild and windswept. 
There were great caves that sheltered 
strange birds during the big storms; high, 
precipitous cliffs, and long stretches of beach 
on which was thrown the wreckage of lost 
sailing vessels. The only inhabitants were 
wild boars and a curious fox. 

We made no end of bully pirate pictures 
and a wild-man story that nearly ended in 
disaster. Tom Sentous was cast for the 
wild man, no one else being physically 
eligible. Tom appeared in scene after scene, 
pursued by English sailors, and finally was 
overtaken on the top of a cliff overlooking 
the ocean. A hand-to-hand combat with 
an English lieutenant ensued, and they 
rolled over and over among the lava rocks 
until Tom's body was scratched and bleed- 
ing from head to foot. Finally Tom was 
thrown off the cliff and went hurtling down 
some fifty feet into the water. 

We had waited several days until the sea 
should be calm enough to make the picture, 
for it was necessary to have assistance close 
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by in order to rescue Tom from the rocks. 
A dive was out of the question—no one 
pitched off a cliff would start in a diving 
position; so Tom had to go any old way 
and take his chances. He did; and they 

turned out to be very precarious, for the 
poor fellow hit the water with such an im- 
pact that he was utterly stunned. It was 
such a long time before he came to the sur- 
face we were mightily alarmed; and when 
he rose it was seen that he was in great dis- 
tress. There was much blood on the water, 
but that was only from his lacerated body; 
his real trouble was more serious. 

With much difficulty we got him into the 
boat, for he weighed one hundred and ninety 
pounds. For several hours we rubbed him 
and applied restoratives. When finally he 
came round, and was able to talk, his first 
remark, uttered faintly and with much 
effort, was: 

“I will kill the first flat-chested film fan 
who says this picture was faked!” 

Then and there we all swore to the same 
murderous intent! 


Expressing the Festal Spirit 


“Register joy there, Grandon! This is 
not an undertaker’s convention; it’s a house 
party.” 

And so I jumped up and down, clapped 
my hands in childish glee, and ended by 
dragging all the dinner guests into the 
middle of the room, where we played ring 
around a rosy! 

That was what my first director con- 
sidered a fine expression of the festal spirit. 
He and his cult believed that the moving 
picture demanded action and that any 
repose whatsoever was just so much waste 
of film. How we used to prance and tear 
through the tumultuous scenes! Life in 
those days was full of riot and abandon 
“Action, action, action—moreaction!” All 
the time! We were even taught to enter 
a room with terrific ostentation, and the 
simplest questions could not be answered 
without violent gesticulations and facial 
acrobatics. 

Besides his insistence that life should be 
interpreted in the most dynamic way pos- 
sible, this director had many weird and 
peculiar obsessions regarding its symbols. 
For instance, he firmly believed that only 
a few intellectuals knew the meaning of the 
mystic letters M. D. He was positive that 
a shingle on which was inscribed “‘ George 
Smith, M. D.,” would forever remain a dark 
and cryptic puzzle to the average man. No 
doubt he saved millions of his spectators 
from splitting headaches by solving their 
puzzle on a sign three feet long, which read: 

‘Doctor Smith.” With such a label, one 
might feel sure that the pale-faced maiden 
staggering up the front steps was not seek- 
ing a piano tuner. 

Some of his conceptions were perfectly 
magnificent. So contemptuous was he of 
average intelligence, he labeled everything 
possible—even the dignified city hall being 
unable to proclaim itself without the ex- 
aggerated assistance of a sign writer. 

It was not only in scenery and props that 
his amazing talent for leaving nothing to 
the imagination expressed itself. It was 
also evident in the invention of a whole new 
technic of acting; and under his direction a 
brand-new drama has been evolved. Take, 
for example, the registration of sudden 
poverty. On the stage they do it by dra- 
matically hissing, “‘I am ruined!’’ but, in 
lieu of the spoken word, he told his actors 
to simply turn their pockets inside out—a 
most eloquent gesture and one universally 
understood. 

The cinematograph is essentially a me- 
chanical device and during its development 
into an instrument of precision mostly en- 
listed in its service mechanical men. It was 
natural, therefore, that its first triumphs 
were of a mechanical nature. 

A few years ago our best pictures were 
the phantasms. The dissolve, the double 
exposure, the reversed film—every mechan- 
ical stunt imaginable was used to bewilder 
and entertain. 

Along with these there were a few fierce 
melodramas involving shipwrecks and de- 
railments; also, the pursuit pictures, in 
which a whole village joined in a mad chase 
and tore through town, upsetting apple 
carts, baby carriages and scaffoldings, until 
finally everybody was subdued in a bath 
of whitewash. “‘Them was the good old 
days!” 
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This palled, however. There was a de- 
mand for romance, plot and real acting. 
The mechanics were up against it, but they 
stuck to their tasks and did their level best 
to meet requirements. Now, their best was 
rather awful; yet it must be said that some 
of these same chaps grew in artistry as the 
world moved ahead. Gradually there came 
into the picture business men who had 
brains, technic and poesy. At the present 
time there are engaged in this work in 
America half a dozen really great artists 
and a considerable number who are better 
than the pictures they are compelled to 
make; but, alas! many of them are merely 
showmen of the rough-and-tumble type. 
They stick to the early technic; and when 
they add to it a new symbol it is ignorantly 
conceived. 

Even some of the better directors are 
guilty of childish devices. The present pilot 
of my particular star still insists that an 
engagement can be put over only by the 
use of the ring. While performing last week 
in a very romantic story, I was called on in 
the first scene, when I met Her, to show 
that I had been very much impressed. I 
endeavored to do this quietly and unos- 
tentatiously, as any fellow would, still re- 
cording the fact that my sentimental bell 
had been rung; but the director would not 
stand for it. 

“You know it, I know it, and she knows 
it; but remember this: there are thousands 
of fans who would never get it without hav- 
ing it driven in with a mallet! Now do it 
again; and leave nobody in doubt!” 

So I went through the regular formula 
for love at first sight, which, first, consists 
in enlarging the eyes, to indicate wonder; 
then, a smile, suffusing the face, to regis- 
ter satisfaction; ending, however, in the 
pointed brows, the sign by which one inter- 
rogates. The next spasm is the heaving 
chest, to indicate that the heart has been 
stirred to its nethermost depths. Now “de- 
termination to have her at any cost”’ must 
be shown. This is accomplished by a toss 
of the head, a forward thrust of the chin, 
and a tense clenching of the fists. 

When I pulled this sort of stuff I tried to 
maintain that the last Chink in the back 
row could finish the story —for what chance 
has the poor girl when Handsome Harold is 
thus affected and determined? But the 
director was stubborn, and his final argu- 
ment was the success of the film. 


Symbolism Better Than Realism 


The more violent work is really more 
easily produced than that of the higher 
forms of drama, for the reason that the 
actors are obedient puppets, performing to 
certain set symbols. For instance, when 
parts are assigned for a new play each actor 
knows instantly how to make up. The 
father of a girl of eighteen must look sixty, 
at least—gray and dignified. The mother 
of the same young lady must appear 
motherly—that is, like Martha Washing- 
ton, or a dear old dowager duchess. In 
reality the father and mother of a girl of 
eighteen would be enjoying their vigorous 
forties, and, likely as not, would be found 
on the tennis court playing a hard deuce 
set; but as symbols they would never do 
unless elaborately labeled. 

The chap cast for the doctor, without 
further ado makes up with a fine, septic, 
point-lace beard and stern, professional 
frown. I recently visited a meeting of the 
American Medical Association and, as a 
moving-picture actor, I was amazed at the 
scarcity of facial foliage—a few mustaches, 
but most faces were clean-shaved. 

I have often wondered whether the vic- 
tory of the North in the Civil War was very 
creditable. If we are to believe the mov- 
ing pictures depicting that struggle all the 
officers wore gray mustaches and goatees. 
It does not seem fine to have beaten up so 
many old men. 

The negro mammy in those 
dramas was originally designed by Lew 
Dockstader and the symbol has never 
changed. Why, you ask, do they always 
make up white people as negroes who could 
not possibly deceive a child, when a real 
mammy is so easy to find? The colored 
folk are infinitely better actors and much 
easier to obtain than Indians; yet these 
people are rarely faked. 

No doubt it has been noticed that we in- 
sist on Indians wearing war bonnets at all 
times, whether they are at war, peace or 
Irish picnics; but an Indian minus feathers 
would be like a fisherman without his oil- 
skins. You can bet our fishermen never 
venture forth without oilskins: On the 


Same war 
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hottest days in August, with a sea like glass, 
we load up the poor devils with rubber 
boots, tarpaulins and sou’westers. They 
eat, sleep and work in those smelly garments 
at all times; if any of them should be 
omitted—even for an instant—some clerk 
in the front row might mistake a fisherman 
for a butcher. 

A great many actors know better than to 
behave as they do, and occasionally they 
care enough to argue the point with the 
director. Sometimes even the extra people 
develop courage sufficient to revolt. In 
one story the director curiously enough hap- 
pened on a Cockney Englishman to play 
the part of a butler, a position he knew 
well by long years of service. At the first 
rehearsal the explosion came. The director 
had ordered him to dress like a court cham- 
berlain in a fairy tale. He submitted to 
this indignity; but when he was told to 
stand like a ramrod, with his nose in the air 
and his arms held like parentheses, loyalty 
to his calling demanded that he protest. 


How a Butler Should Buttle 


“Qh, I say, Mr. ’Enderson, I cawn "t act 
that w’y! Indeed I cawn’t! No, sir! I ’ave 
friends who will see this pitcher and I 
cawn’'t ‘ave "em think I've lost me reason. 
I've served in some of the best ‘omes in 
Lunnon, sir, and I never yet saw a butler 
dressed as I am, sir. Sometimes a colored 
weskit and gloves, sir— but never such duds 
as these, sir! Some of the rich brewers ‘ave 
footmen dressed as ’andsome— but never a 
butler, sir! On my word, sir! 

“And then such manners, sir! A butler 
does not walk like a German soldier doing 
the goose step, sir. Nor do they stop and 
turn a corner on their 'eels, sir, like a bally 
sergeant! No, sir—if I dosay it—the man- 
ners of a good English butler are graceful 
and easylike. I think you ‘ave ‘eard the 
story, sir, of Lord Cromer’s dreadful blunder 
in mistaking the American Ambassador for 
the butler. It 'appened at Marlborough 
‘Ouse, sir. No, sir; if 1 am to play the part 
of the butler, sir, I ’ope you will permit me 
to play it as it ought to be done, sir!” 

With that out of his system, the butler 
stood expectant. This is what he got: 

“‘When I want you to help in directing 
I'll make you my assistant. Meantime you 
play the part as I tell you. This story is not 
produced to entertain a bunch of English 
servants, but for the American public; and 
I have an idea that I know their definition 
of a butler a little better than you do.” 

This character of the butler is the most 
useful of any in the photo drama. It is 
amazing the amount of scenery he saves! 
An interior set may be cheap and shoddy, 
and have about the same magnificence as a 
tintype studio; yet when a splendid butler 
enters one begins to breathe the rarefied 
atmosphere of aristocracy and the specta- 
tors get their bearings at once, for they 
know from reading our popular novelists 
that only the rich can afford such pets. 

The richness of an interior set is in direct 
proportion to the amount of furniture used. 
The richer the people, the more impedi- 
menta clutter up their lives. Plumbers 
who have risen to the proud distinction of 
moving-picture directors insist that the rich 
simply wallow in furniture. A truckload of 
junk rented from the Peoples’ Outfitting 
Company, with a large plaster Cupid and 
Psyche from the prop. room, will produce 
a salon that would make the Duke of 
Bedford hide under his bed. 

Jorkins, the butler, is not the only serv- 
ant who has a fixed symbol, however. Bur- 
gette, the maid in the banker’s home, is 
equally well standardized. She wears as- 
tonishingly short skirts, a white tidy on her 
head, a dinky little apron, and answers the 
simplest questions with a curtsy. As no 
maid in real life ever performed thus, I 
think this symbol must have come down to 
us via musical comedy. Sometimes, when 
the action becomes fast, these poor French 
dolls bob like corks. 

In looking over my notebook I realize 
that I have forgotten to mention the lads 
in the hair pants. What would become 
of the Western stuff without these curious 
nether garments? A sombrero, an open 
shirt, two young cannon, a package of 
tobacco, and hair pants—and your lily- 
handed leading man has immediately 
achieved the outward symbols of the boy of 
blood and oxen. No wonder Germany de- 
mands all the Western stuff we can send 
her! 

Up to now I have spoken only of the 
standardization of characters; but action 
has become quite as hard-boiled, and there 
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What if he had put off 


Free Sprinklers for a year: 


? 


Read what General Manager Carleton F. Brown of the Corona Typewriter Co. said to a 
friend at the time his System was being installed 


TES, we're letting them put in the com- 
plete automatic fire protection system 
at their own expense. 


“The arrangement is that we are to go on 
paying the same amount as we paid for fire 
insurance until the difference between the 
new low premium and the old high premium 
has paid for the system. Then we will be the 
owners of a $10,000 Grinnell Automatic 
Sprinkler System without paying a cent for 
it, our fire insurance premiums will drop 
about 90 per cent. and our saving will be 
over $3,000 a year 


“Tt will take a little over 3 years for the 
insurance reductions to pay for the system. 


“We don’t put up a cent of capital and 
our growing typewriter business is made 
safe from interruption and demoralization 
by fire. I now wonder how we ever came to 
overlook free sprinklers for 6 years. 


“Yesterday they showed me how the 
device worked in the part that is finished. 
They made a little fire with some oily rags 
and newspapers down in the basement. We 
all got back by the door and watched de 
velopments. The nearest Grinnell stood it 
for about a half minute and then snapped 
in the heat and down came a regular cloud- 
burst of water over about ten feet of floor; 
that fire was out in ten seconds!” 


New Grinnells Put Gut Two Fires 


INCE the Grinnell System was com- 
J pleted it has already put out two fires 
real ones —in the Corona Typewriter factory 
at Groton, N. Y. No loss. The first fire oc- 
curred while two men were cleaning out a 
spray booth with gasoline torches. This 
booth had 
been used in 
the process of 
apply ing Co 
pal varnish to 
the frame of 
the little 
typewriter, 
ind the heat 
from the tor- 
ches volatil- 
ized the oilsin 
the thick var- 
nish deposits, 
with the re- 
sult that the 
entire booth sud- 
denty explode d 
into flames, which 
leaped to the 
wooden flooring of the story 
Instantly a Grinnell 
sprinkler-head snapped in the 
heat and ended a very promising fire in a 
deluge of water 


above 


Striking instances of fire-fighting alertness 
of Grinnells, many of them not less strange 
than happen almost every week 
somewhere 


this one, 


No wonder owners enthusiastically offer 
experiences for Grinnell advertisements. 
They tell us they feel they are doing a public 
service. They realize the waste of fire and 
the uselessness of high premiums. They 
know that their fellow business men can,‘at 
no cost whatever, have 99 per cent protec 
tion against the havoc and demoralization 
wrought by fire and at the same time acquire 


a building equipment asset 


Rates Drop 40% to 90% 


y = RE are thousands of men in this 
country who own stores, loft buildings, 
warehouses or factories, who are convinced 
in an academic way that sprinkler protection 
is a sound proposition and that they “ will 
come to it some day’. They know their in 
surance rates will drop 40% to 90°, but 
they wait and procrastinate and delay and 
the weeks and months slip by. Many a time 
we have seen “prospects’’ burn up during 
this period. Many a time, too, we have seen 
concerns delay so long that thousands of 
dollars of needlessly high insurance premiums 


have slipped away. An Ohio concern recently 
installed Grinnell Sprinklers at a cost 
$10,000, after backing and filling on the 
price, and procrastinating over details for 
six years, at a total loss in premiums they 
might have saved of $16,000! 


How to Get Grinnells Free 


RDINARILY systems are not installed 
free because the average business man 
prefers to buy in the customary way and 


save interest on the deferred payments; but | 
the free installation method is available for | 


everybody who wants to conserve working 
capital and keep down plant investments. 
Any one of several construction companies 
will have us put in a Grinnell System at its 
own expense and take your insurance savings 
as annual payments. At the end of any year 
the construction companies will allow you to 
pay cash for the system and thus immedi- 
ately get possession of the equipment. 


The Grinnell System is not the cheapest 
by any means, but it is a significant fact that 
the construction companies prefer to invest 
their own money in a Grinnell equipment 
even though it is a temporary investment. 
They have in mind the satisfaction of their 
clients over a “ botherless"’ system. 


The Grinnell System is also the one which 
practically all the big concerns of the country 
have settled on, which indicates they did not 
invest merely in an automatic sprinkler in- 

stallation, but 
in’ Grinnell 
Scientific Fire 


of | 
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are definite stunts by which to express the 
whole gamut of human emotions, intentions 
and conditions. I think I have mentioned 
how love at first sight is registered; but 
there is one bit of action even more stupid 
than that. 

Watch for a moment the actions of Jack 
Manly, who is about to call on Miss Oodles 
Ovit at her home in Fifth Avenue. Does he 
approach the house, glance at the number, 
then walk up the steps and ring the bell? 
He does not. He comes down the street, 
card in hand, scrutinizing every number 
until he arrives in front of the house and 
the camera; here he points to the number 
which can be read a mile—one digit at a 
time; then, holding up the card—cut-in, 
showing card enlarged—he points out the 
figures on it one at a time, thus showing 
that the numbers are identical. This accom- 

lished he turns to the camera and, his face 

aming with delightful surprise, brings 

down his fist in his open palm and unmis- 
takably says: “I'll do it!” 

The quick sequence of events necessary 
to tell a story in twenty minutes often re- 
quires that love at sight shall ripen into an 
engagement in sixty feet of film. The only 
way so far discovered by most directors to 
indicate this pleasing result is through the 
symbol of the engagement ring. Every 
actor must carry a pocketful of these in 
different sizes, so as to be ready for any 
emergency. 

If the handsome cowboy in the leather 
panties meets the girl from Gotham for the 
first time, in the middle of the desert, and 
strolls off up the wash to make moving- 
picture love to her, he must be ready on re- 
turning close to the camera to slip on her 
finger a ring that fits. This saves much 
talk, a trip to the jeweler, and other clap- 
trap of real life. 

Death is put over by two different sym- 
bols—one for the home and the other for 
outdoors. The sick-room death scene, with 
slight variations, is pictured thus: The 


| doctor and the family are on the far side 


Protection. As | 


big buyers of 
business equip- 
ment they 
gained the 
knowledge 
that agrialie 
engineering is 
morethanmere 
pipe-fitting. It 
is a difficult, 
highly techni- 
cal art and the 
Grinnell Sys- 
tem is the one 
with the train- 
ed, technical 
talent backof it. 


One techni- 
cal detail to look out for 
is protection from cor- 

rosion. Factory fumes may 
in time render a system inoperative if the 
danger of corrosion is not adequately 
forestalled; hence the great value of the 
unique sprinkler-head whose valve is made 
of oneneled zlass which rests on a non-cor- 
rosive, flexible diaphragm, making a combi- 
nation of positive action under all circum- 
stances. Kosaher great advantage of the 
Grinnell sprinkler-head is that the working 
parts of the strut are adequately protected 
against accidental blows by the frame of the 
sprinkler-head itself. 


In a word the whole Grinnell System is 


real sprinkler engineers and produced by a 
$6,000,000 organization. 


Our consultation department is at your 
service. We will tell you how profitable an 
installation will be in your particular case. 
Or we will put you in touch with construc- 
tion companies operating on the insurance- 
saving participation basis. And when you 


discover how much your system will save | 


you will wish you had known about it five 
years ago. 


Write to-day to the 


General Fire Extinguisher Company 
277 West Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 


and ask for an information blank. 
vides an easy means of giving us the data we 


| of cowboys in 
Ina ; | in this way! 
scientifically correct, and is designed by | 


of the bed, which is set in a stage tableau 
depicting tense anxiety. The sick mother, 
lying well downstage, rises from her pillow, 
stares vacantly into the Great Beyond, 
clutches frantically at her beads, and, with 
several fine convulsions, expires. The doc- 
tor now takes her limp hand, looks long 
and thoughtfully at the departed, and then, 
slowly raising his eyes to the chief loser, 
mournfully shakes his head. She sighs 
heavily and, turning to the next mourner, 
shakes her head; the next one does the 
same to his neighbor—and so on down the 
line to the last servant. When they have 
all shaken their heads one feels sure that 
Annie’s mother has passed on; but, lest 
there should be some mental defective 
among the spectators who has not under- 
stood, the doctor closes Annie’s mother’s 
eyes and pulls the sheet over her head. This 
clinches the fact that death has come. 


Death and Kisses in the Open 


The out-of-door demise is presented in 
quite a different way. Here the victim has 
been shot, smothered or run over. The 
doctor arrives, looks over the wreckage and, 
facing the camera, says: “Dead!” But, 
instead of sighing and shaking their heads, 
the bystanders all remove their hats and 
drop to one knee in prayer and benediction. 
Anyone who has ever seen firemen stop in 
the midst of their hazards and hose to pray 
for the fatality on the sidewalk knows how 
true to life this picture is. Think of a bunch 

air pants showing respect 
It is superb! 

I have often wondered what lawyers 


think of the jurisprudence of the moving 


| horizon. 


It pro- | 


need to estimate your net profits from a | 


Grinnell System 


pictures. It stands to reason that we could 
not very wcli wait on the slow processes of 
the law when we must do so much in twenty 
minutes. It does seem, however, that we 
ought at least to lezalize our wills and wed- 
dings by having witnesses to the former 
and licenses for the latter. But what do 
we care for such trifles? We can arrest 
without warrant—try and hang a man 
with five hundred feet of film. That beats 
anything England ever did with her snappy 
criminal code. 

Up to date there is only one recognized 
symbol toindicate great distance— weshade 
the eyes, lean forward and sweep the long 
I used to believe that when a per- 
son shaded his eyes it was to keep out the 
sun; yet we do it, in broad-brimmed hats 
or with our backs to the sun, on cloudy 
days—and, in fact, under the fierce pene- 
trating rays of the quarter moon. Having 
discove our quarry, or prey, or prize, 
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*way off yonder, our instincts call us natu- 
rally toinstantaction; but wemust notstart 
too soon. So, after gulping, backing and 
filling for at least ten feet of film, we gain a 
firm foothold and, with heaving chest, fare 
forth. 

Moving-picture lovers are the kissiest 
people on earth. We kiss letters, lockets, 
flowers, fans, fur coats, and any other props 
that happen to be kicking round or are con- 
cealed beneath the bosom of the sentimental 
lad or lass. And when we arrive at the 
happy ending—well!! It is technically 
known as the clinch and ends the film in a 
slow dissolve. The action begins by a coy- 
ness on the part of Hortense and a languid 
yearning on the part of the lad. Finally we 
rush together in an attitude resembling the 
first hold in the bunny hug. Then slowly 
she raises her face to mine and I bend to 
my duty—the picture dissolving out in a 
long languorous kiss that leaves the on- 
lookers wondering all the way home how 
long we stuck it out! 

So essential is the clinch to show that 
lovers care for each other, we pull it off in 
the most extraordinary places. Anywhere, 
from the hurricane deck of a camel to a 
corner of Fifth Avenue at noon, will do. We 
are shameless—yet the villagers seem not 
to notice anything unusual; in real life we 
should be pinched or should draw a crowd 
that would send in a riot call. 


When Dignity Collapses 


Of all phases of the silent drama subtle 
comedy is the most difficult of expression; 
and a situation that depends on the turn of 
a phrase and a witty reply in a dialogue is 
almost impossible, because of the objection 
to long titles and the cutting of the picture 
with too many subtitles. Many of our best 
comedians, who have amused us well for 
years on the legitimate stage, have made 
miserable failures in the photoplay; but, on 
the other hand, the low comedians and the 
clowns are enjoying a tremendous vogue 
the fellow with the rubber face or the 
one who can submit to the greatest ana- 
tomical assaults seeming to win the heart- 
iest approval. 

These entertainers have brought back all 
the old claptrap of the music hall and vaude- 
ville; the slap stick, Seltzer bottle and 
bucket of paste are creating uproarious 
laughter, as they did twenty years ago. The 
demand for these purveyors of joy seems to 
be in direct proportion to the number of 
flip-flaps one can negotiate when kicked in 
the stomach; but, even so, Seltzer bottles 
and slap sticks alone will not carry an actor 
to very great heights. Even in the rough 
stuff there must be art. 

A few yearsagotherecameto Los Angeles, 
in a riotous vaudeville stunt, a little bit of a 
fellow who seemed designed by Nature for 
the photo comedy. He was a hit from the 
start and in less than four years he had be- 
come probably the best-known actor in the 
world. There is no doubt that at this 
moment he has the greatest personal follow- 
ing in the whole history of the stage; there- 
fore it becomes interesting to try to analyze 
his success. 

What does he do that isso funny? Why 
do we howl at his antics? It gets us no- 
where to try to appear superior and dismiss 
him as a cheap vulgarian; for, notwith- 
standing an occasional lapse of this kind, he 
is yet the god Billiken to one hundred mil- 
lion people. A man who can make a nation 
laugh—not once, but every week— must be 
considered. 

Perhaps G. K. Chesterton gives us the 
answer. Our English paradoxer takes the 
most elemental joke in the world and asks 
the question: “‘Why do we laugh when a 
fat man fallsdown? We do not laugh when 
a tree falls—or a house, or a child, or a poor 
man; but we howl when a fat man strikes a 
banana peel and—even the gods— when he 
is compelled to chase his high hat down the 
street.” 

Why is this funny? The question is an- 
swered in Chesterton's statement that the 
reason is a religious one. Man, he says, has 
decided that he is made in God's image and 
has thus given himself a divine dignity 
** Now, the collapse of dignity is essentially 
humorous; and the greater the dignity the 
greater the collapse. There is nothing in 
Nature so dignified as a fat man in a high 
hat —hence the humor of his fall.” 

The keen observer will recall that the co- 
median under discussion has evolved a char- 
acter of much dignity; he wears always the 
suave manner and sartorial symbols of gen- 
tility though a shabby gentility, it is true. 
His tightly buttoned coat seems to express 





a dignified hope that the absence of a shirt 
will not be noticed; his small, well-trained 
mustache, his bowler hat and ever-present 
cane—all are symbols of the gentleman. 
Even his little mincing walk and the stiff- 
legged rigidity with which he takes the 
corner are the things that make his collapse 
so utterly comic. He kicks his way through 
life and in turn is kicked; yet his manner is 
one of dignified aloofness from the proxim- 
ity to danger. The humor of his kicks lies 
in the fact that they emanate very suddenly 
from a serene, reposeful attitude of calm 
dignity. Even in his most tumultuous 
scenes, the manner in which he grasps his 
stick and endeavors to keep on his hat 
shows that he is constantly conscious of the 
dignity he fears to lose. 

Lacking this attribute his rivals are only 
clowns. Even the clown, if you remember, 
played opposite the ringmaster, in high hat 
and swallowtail, in order to have something 
dignified to upset. The fall of the ring- 
master was humorous— the fall of the clown 
merely grotesque. 

The same test applies to the humor of the 
comic policeman. A guardian of law and 
order, his uniformed and serious dignity is 
in joyful eclipse when the patrol wagon hits 
a hydrant and the police department goes 
rolling down the street into the river. 

It is amusing to hear some of the bad 
comedians trying to account for the other 
fellow’s success, when they know perfectly 
well that their own stuff is so much better. 
Benny Bernstein, who does rough comedy 
for our studio, spends his life trying to 
imitate and outdo his master. A few days 
ago I heard some extra people laughing up- 
roariously on the seat next to me; and, 
looking over the screen, I beheld Benny, his 
head in a goldfish bowl. He was drinking 
the water and apparently eating the fish 
an Epicurean illusion produced by the use 
of sliced carrots. And Benny gets a good 
salary for eating goldfish! He tells me 
he is now working on a magnetic wig 
that will cause the hair to perform with 
every change of gesture; with this, he hopes 
toland in the thovsand-dollars-a-week class. 

However, the comedians have one advan- 
tage over us—each of them can and does 
invent his own technic. Comic situations 
are limited, but within the limitations the 
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comedian is an individual; in fact, it is only 
the manner in which he kicks or shoots his 
opponent in the north equatorial region, or 
accepts kicks and shots on the same ana- 
tomical target, that differentiates him from 
other comedians. 

Inthus attempting an analysis of moving- 
picture technic one wonders what it has to 
do with art. That there is art—and even 
great art—finding expression in the films, 
none but an utter bigot will deny; yet it 
must be admitted that much of the present 
output could hardly claim such designa- 
tion—and it is that which has been unc«r 
discussion. 

We of the moving pictures have all kinds 
of censorship in the interest of the morals of 
messenger boys; but as yet there has been 
no Official protector of poor, old, defenseless 
art from the criminal ravages of the dra- 
matic plumbers. However, the higher cen- 
sorship of public patronage is beginning to 
assert itself, and the great success of some 
of the really fine productions is a most 
hopeful sign. The average spectator is 
not so low-browed as the old-time director 
thought, or else the crowd has improved 
immeasurably in the past few years. The 
estimate of indiscriminating ignorance is 
fast going the way of the dear old fiction 
which says that the moving pictures are 
patronized only by children. 

There remains in the moving pictures a 
good deal of artistic carnage, but it is due 
to an abnormal condition consequent to a 
sudden enormous demand on an art that 
was not properly prepared. At present, 
salaries out of all proportion to service are 
paid. Pretty little girls with very modest 
talents, and mediocre actors with beauti- 
ful hair and cow eyes, get greater pay than 
senators. This is but a part of the evolu- 
tionary process of a new and sudden art. 

As it shakes itself down, the mechanics 
will be replaced by artists. More men with 
full sets of brains will be attracted; and 
then—I shall lose my job; but, as Mrs. 
Grandon, who never has been properly im- 
pressed by my success, says: 

“Well, of course, Spencer, you're a good 
strong, boy —and you can always go to 
work!’ 

~~" Editor’s Note—This is the second of two articles 
on the life of a motion-picture actor. 


Sense and Nomsemse 


A New Cancer Cure 


ANCER cures no longer are received 

with faith, because so many failures 
have been recorded, and none is yet in 
sight, other than the limited cures of the 
knife and radium; yet hope is growing 
among the hundreds of scientists who are 
devoting their lives to the problem, and a 
little progress is reported steadily. 

One simple theory now coming into ac- 
ceptance suggests possibilities of final suc- 
cess, even to persons who know nothing of 
science. This idea is that there is some 
chemical in the blood which controls the 
growth of cancer. There may be some- 
thing that stimulates the cancer cells to 
grow, or something that stops cancer cells 
from growing, so that the absence of the 
substance at any time would permit cancer 
growth. 

Belief is becoming more certain that there 
is such a substance which directs its prin- 

cipal operations to cancer cells. 

Professor Jacques Loeb, the distinguished 
scientist who has succeeded so marvelously 
in developing life from artificially ferti- 
lized eggs, has definitely declared that such 
a substance exists and is carried to the 
cells by the circulation. The search for 
that controlling substance has immense 
difficulties, yet no one will dare to say that 
science cannot find it. 


More Name Than Fame 


HE telegraph editor of a Denver news- 

paper had often complained of a coun- 
try correspondent who omitted names in 
his stories; so he wrote the man that if he 
neglected the names in his next yarn he 
would be discharged. A few days later 
the editor got this dispatch: 


“Como, Colorado, June 8.—A _ severe 
storm passed over this section this after- 
noon and lightning struck a barbed-wire 
fence on th ‘anch of Henry Wilson, killing 
three cows—their names being Jessie, 
Bessie and Mary.” 


The English of the Diamond 


N THE National League is an umpire 

who is a stickler for correct deportment 
on the diamond. In a game in which he 
officiated at the Polo Grounds early in the 
season, as Chief Meyers, the Indian catcher 
for New York, came to bat, certain of the 
Boston players sitting on their bench began 
to guy the brawny red man. 

In an instant the umpire had left his 
place behind the cate her and was running 
toward the visitors’ bombproof 

“Cut out them personalities!"’ he 
dered. “‘Cut out them personalities!” 

As he turned away a high-pitched voice 
filtered out from the grand stand behind 
him, saying: 

“Cut out them grammar! 


or- 


” 


Electric Dogs 


HE electric dog that will follow a lan- 

tern in the dark—the mechanical curio 
constructed recently by John Hays Ham- 
mond, Junior—has a rival in a German 
electric dog that will jump out of its kennel 
when a whistlessounds. 

The Hammond dog is controlled by the 
familiar principle of selenium cells. The 
amount of electricity that will pass through 
selenium varies according to the amount of 
light shining on the metal. With a sele- 
nium cell for each eye of the dog, and a smal! 
electric current operating a steering gear 
inside the toy, the dog will steer its course 
so as to have an equal amount of light on 
each eye, which means that it will keep its 
head toward any light. Storage batteries 
and a motor, or clockwork, may be used for 
moving the dog. 

he German dog is controlled by the 
equally familiar action of a tuning fork’s 
response to any loud sound in the right key 

Mr. Hammond has suggested a burglar 
alarm, controlled by a selenium cell, which 
will respond to the flash of a burglar’s lan- 
tern. The alarm could be made to fire a 
revolver, sound a bell and take a flashlight 
photograph. 
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and come out for a storm walk. See 
Isn't it lovely? 


Put on your “ patrick” 
the scurrying sleet. 


‘patrick” 
Personality 


HE “indefinable something”’ so 
often vanaiaeal and admired in 
garments of extreme smartness is at 
last defined in “patrick personality.” 
Every fold, every roll of the collar, every 


trick of fastening the belt, expresses the 
personality of the wearer. 


The “ patrick” adapts itself to your fancy, 
but never fails to add the last touch of 
coveted style distinction. 


Wool 


Products 
A Bigger-Than-Weather £\ 


in texture, 


‘A 






mre roe 
are unique appearance and 
quality. 


Men and women with a feeling for dress 
recognize at once the appropriateness of 
Patrick Cloth to the outdoor occasion. 
It is as distinctive of America as are chev- 
iots to Scotland, frjezes to Ireland and 
tweeds to England. 


Of this cloth, made of wool from northern sheep 
that thrive in the snow, are patricks (mackinaws), 


_, Buy a greatpatricks and balpatricks (long coats), caps, 
sieceen say auto robes and blankets. 
this sign 


Of the Patrick Wool are macka-knit sweaters 
A and socks. 


: 





All are shown in The Patrick Book—send for a 
is~ Saar > copy to aid in your selection. Patrick-Duluth 
Ge snow Wool Products are for sale at best stores. 
Cae PATRICK-DULUTH WOOLEN MILL 
Lik & 


Duluth, Minn. 


is the genuine mackinaw 


202 Commerce Street 
“patrick” 
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What Is 
Good Battery Service? 


At any Willard Service Station you can get the free 
inspection that catches little things in time. Maybe 
your battery needs only some distilled water, tighten- 
ing of a connection; or some other trifle—easily at- 
tended to now, but sure to cause expense if neglected. 

While you're there, look at the equipment. Note the facilities 
for charging, the tools for repairs. Talk to the man in charge. 
You'll find he knows his business. He’ll tell you how good care 
means longer life and better performance; and if your battery 
really needs repairing, the job will be done right, at.a fair price. 

Then you'll appreciate the difference between expert Willard 
Service and the slip-shod methods of some so-called’ service sta- 
tions where perhaps the only equipment is a catalog of parts. 

Every one of the 500 Willard Stations is a real service station, 
run by a real battery man—not merely a sales office on the sixth 
floor of a city block, or a store front with nothing back of it. 
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AT ANY WILLARD BRANCH OR 
SERVICE STATION ANYWHERE 


Is ah to FREE INSPECTION each month, 


of the Storage Battery on his car. 


ella? 


Above is a fac-simile of free inspection card 
You can get one at any Willard Staticn 
Willard Service is established to reinforce the sterling quality that is built 
into Willard Batteries. The two together are responsible for the fact that 
about 700,000 Willard Batteries are in use on 146 makes of motor cars. 


Free Inspection for Anybody | Anywhere 


Proper care of a battery is a big factor in lengthening rs in condition by taking 
advantage of this free inspection. Ask fora monthly ins; ty y Willard Service Station 
It will introduce you to the kind of service that you can't z o be witho ut. Send now for y 
of Booklet A-8, “Your Storage Battery. What It Is and How to Get the Most Out of It This book 
contains valuable battery advice and a list of Willard Service Stations all over the country. 


Willard Storage Battery ne 


New York: 228-230 W. 58th Street Cleveland, Ohio Deractr: 6-40 Woodward Avenue 
(micaco: 2524-30 So. Wabash Avenue =) ©: 1433 Bush Street 
SoLe EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVE . INDIANAPOLIS mene Factory REPRESENTATIVES In 
The British Willard Battery Co., Ltd 318 North Illinois Street Philadelphia, Boston, Atlanta, Dalla 
46 Poland St., London W., England Kansas City. Omaha, Minneapolis 
Service Stations in all principal cities. There are some real opportunities vay or men who have the 
expert knowledge and complete facilities to give the kind of service demanded by Willard standard 

















THE EXPERT HUSBAND 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page I!) 


“It'll do well enough,” she told him. 
“I’m thinking of convenience. I don’t 
want our patrons to have even the petty 
annoyance of writing down an order.” 

“Well, you'd better have me run over 
your books anyway.” 

“To tell the truth, dear 

“You don’t want me to?” 

Edna was troubled. 

““Why—you see—-if you come to eat at 
our place, dear, you'd expect to pay, of 
course. We keep our books as accurately as 
that. And if you audited for us, you'd 
expect to be. paid just the same way, 
wouldn't you? This is business as 

“Yes, I 

“And we can’t afford it!” 

“Can't afford it!" exclaimed Remington. 
“You must be making more money than 
I am!” 

“I—I'm afraid so.” 

He wet his lips. 

“T’'ve thought of New York,” he said. 
“But with business in the bad shape it is 
now, nobody wants to take on anybody 
even experts. I couldn't make five thou- 
sand a year in New York. If we stay here 
I won’t make as much as that next year. 
I've got to do something, Edna; I can't 
stick round and smoke all the time. And 
you have a going business. What's the 
answer?” 

““I—don't know.” 

“I’m a stockholder— it seems to me 
there’s a connection there you ought to see. 
Rather than do nothing at all, I'll handle 
your work at a sacrifice— or I'll do it for 
nothing! I'd rather be busy.” 

“I’msorry,” she stammered. “‘ But—oh, 
Horace, can’t you understand why I want 
to do this all by myself?” 

“To the extent of not letting your own 
husband interest himself in it?” 

“But, Horace, would you have let me 
come into your business? It’s the same 
thing a 

‘No, not quite. You're not an expert in 
efficiency yet “ 

“But I know what I'm doing now!” 

“In other words,” he said thickly, “you 
want to keep me out of this. You want to 
be successful yourself. Let me tell you, 
Edna, it’s getting seriovs! If the depres- 
sion doesn’t stop we'll have to change our 
manner of living mighty soon. I’m not 
making anything—I haven't for months.” 

“But my little shop,” she said quickly, 
“is doing better and better. I’ve never 
drawn any salary, of course, but very soon 
we'll have a meeting and declare a dividend. 
There'll be plenty for both of us, dear!” 

There was a strained silence. 

“How much are you making?” asked 
Remington. 

**—I think for the six months we'll show 
a profit of about six thousand dollars.” 

Remington laughed mirthlessly. 

‘It’s a merry jest,”’ he said. “It’s a fine 
joke, isn’t it? I'm an expert in business 
and I can’t get a job! You're inexperi- 
enced—and a woman—and you can make 
money at the rate of twelve thousand a 
year on absolutely unsound, antiquated, 
ridiculous principles! It’s not a nice 
feeling!’ 

“Everything I have is ycurs, Horace, of 
course ‘5 

“You don’t think I'd take your money, 
do you?” he said, horrified. 

“Why—why not? If it should be—I 
mean, if I should want you to.” 

“T'm not as far down as that!” he 
snapped. “But it isn’t a pretty piece of 
imagination to look ahead and see the pos 
sibilities. I can stand the pace we're liv- 
ing for about three more months. After 
that 


” 


“If it would make you feel better,”’ she 
said gently, “I'll be entirely businesslike 
about it—I’ll sell you a real interest; 1 
won "t suggest giving it to you.’ 
“It’s the same idea 

“But what else are we going to do?” 

“Do?” said Remington. “I wish | 
knew. Some women would just naturally 
drop it.” 

“Drop what? Drop my business?” 

“The question is simply if you want to 
live on what I can earn, or if you want 
to put both of us in what will be the most 
embarrassing position that a man and a 
woman can get into. 

“Oh!” said Edna faintly. “I hadn't 
thought of that!” 

Remington lighted his pipe—he wasn't 
smoking cigars this season. 


“Figure it out for yourself. Times are 
bad, but I can see that I'll never get back 
to the old income. I've worked this terri- 
tory all out. Either we can go to New 
York, which is a gamble, or we can stay 
here. If we stay here it’s a practical cer- 
tainty that my training and my knowledge 
will be worth up to seventy-five hundred 
dollars a year. If you keep on running a 
restaurant you're likely to make—any 
amount. And look at it honestly! Do you 
feel the same way toward me as you did 
once? Of course not. I'm discredited 
You think my judgment was bad. You 
think I made a fool of myself. Well, you've 
suc ceeded — against every rule of the game 
You've done it fairly enough my mistake 
wasn't in theory, it was in you. And the 
more you make, the worse we'll feel. It’s a 
rotten situation—what are we going to do 
about it?” 

“You wouldn't have me give up the 
business?” 

“That's for you to decide,” said Reming- 
ton. “But in a couple of months we'll 
either have to move to a cheaper neighbor- 
hood or you'll have to begin paying the 
bills. Think it over.” 

“You say—why, Horace! You'd do any- 
thing to support me, wouldn't you?” 

“T might have to.” 

“Don't speak that way. Why shouldn't 
you let me help you out in turn? You 
wouldn't mind if anyone had left me an 
inheritance you'd have used that. What's 
the difference?” 

“A great deal. Don’t try to change my 
opinion.” 

“T've offered to let you buy an interest 
that would let you feel independent - 

Remington motioned impatiently. 

“The only way I'll ever allow myself to 
approach your company is professionally, 
and now I won't even do that, because 
you've said that you can’t afford it. If you 
reverse that opinion it'll be perfectly evi- 
dent why you do it, and I wouldn’t take a 
thousand dollars a day on those terms!" 

“But if I should keep on, and if your 
business shouldn't improve 

“It would be hard on both of us—at 
least I can always maké enough for my per- 
sonal expenses, Edna. I shouldn't have to 
ask you for carfare ———”’ 

“Don’t!” she said miserably. 
minute! I want to think.” 

During the interval, Remington filled his 
pipe a second and a third time. 

“ Horace!” 

“Yes?” 

“Do you mean every word you said? Do 
you mean that you'd never feel right ———"’ 

“How could I?” he demanded. “Sup- 
pose we stay here? I could buy food and 
clothes, and keep my office running, but I 
couldn’t pay this rent—I couldn’t pay for 
any luxuries. Can't you imagine what that 
would be like?” 


“Wait a 


“You'd rather not have the luxuries than 


to have me pay for them? 

“T'd rather live in a shack down by the 
railroad and pay for it myself!"’ he said 

“You really prefer to have me give up 
an income of at least ten or twelve thou- 
sand dollars this year and more in future 
perhaps two or three times as much—on 
account of your pride?” 

“Pride!” he rasped. “If that’s what you 
eall it!" 

“You don’t realize that it might be some 
pleasure to me to—to have things for both 
of us? That's what you were working for!” 

“Until recently,” he said with great bit- 
terness, “I was the husband in this part- 
nership!” 

“You still are — 

“Not as I understand it.” 

“But it’s just luck that I’m making 


” 


money, dear! We didn’t start the room for 


that! It just happened!” 

“But the fact is there—you can’t get 
away from it.” 

“Then I suppose you'd be happy if I 
failed,”’ she said slowly. 

Remington made no reply. Presently he 
rose and left the room; when he returned 
he found Edna reading an evening news- 
paper; and neither of them reopened the 
discussion. 

Both were thinking of it, however, and 
both continued to think of it during the fol- 
lowing week. On Saturday Mrs. Remington 
came to her husband and kissed him as a 
“oo to her announcement. 

Well, I’ve decided,” she said. 
“Finally?” 
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Manufacturing 


Kiffictency 


HERE are 140 different manufacturing operations in 

making a shoe. The best equipped factories use similar 

machinery. The principal distinction in the finished prod 
uct is in the quality of material and skill of the workmen. We 
purchase more fine leather to cut up exclusively into $4 and 
#5 shoes than any other manufacturer in the world. 


Regal workmanship represents the highest development in shoe 
construction and finish. Regal factories are located where 
nothing but fine shoes are made, where skill in shoe-making is 
the chief inheritance. 
Arlington—$4.00 
Receding Toe; Flat Tread; Wide Shank; Low, 
Broad Heel. Made in Black and Russet Calf 


100 Exclusive Regal Shops and 1000 Accredited Regal Agents. Fa 
Style Book Free. Shoes sent prepaid by Parcel Post on receipt of price 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY 


270 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Royal Master Model 10 
Price $100 


Get the facts 


Write for 
“Facts About the 
*Trade-Out’”’ 


a little 
doesn’t mince 
telling the story of the 
typewriter. Every type- 
writer owner or user should 
have it. We want to place 
1 copy in your hands, A 
portal will bring it to you 
tree. 


book which 
words in 


YPEWRITERS and typewriter service cost 
money. 


The Royal Typewriter saves you money both on itself 
and on the work done with it. 


See how it is built. See the compact frame, with 
typebars, carriage and keyboard all given natural, rigid 
support. 


That design a/one—the true construction of a real visible 
machine—eliminates hundreds of unnecessary parts and 
does away with the racking strain and vibration which 
shake an ordinary typewriter to pieces— 


The construction of the Royal means that it is not | Remington drives to her luxurious office in | 


built with wearing-out and “‘trading-out” in view. 


It means the ending of excessive repairs — 


It means time and money saved. 


Compare the Work 


OMPARE the woré done on the Royal—the clean 
clear-cut, attractive presswork. 


Compare the effort saved to the typist because of the 
Royal “‘ personal touch’’ adjustment combined with the 
mechanical correctness of the machine. 


Compare the working time saved and the money saved 
through the elimination of excessive repairs. 


Compare the “/ of the Royal—a typewriter built for 
years of service because it was invented and is con- 
structed on scientifically right principles. 


Compare the economy of the Royal—which cuts the cost | 


of typewritten letters so that the saving almost buys the 
stamps to mail them. 


Know the Royal 


SK any Royal branch or agency to demonstrate the | 


Royal in your own office, under your own work- 
ing conditions. We are glad to allow you to test it for 
yourself, if you desire. 
are involved. 
you buy it 


We want the Royal to satisfy you defore 
-and it will. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
702 Royal Typewriter Building, 364 Broadway, New York City 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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| have will be put away. 





| chair. 


given you! I won’t take a sou of your con- | 
founded money, but you're entitled to all | 


| five-thousand 


No obligations on your part | depositor of a savings bank which had just 
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“Yes, finally. I’ve thought it out from | 
every angle. You’re wrong, Horace ——” 

“You’re going to keep on!” he inter- 
rupted passionately. 

“Yes—it’s the only thing todo. It may 
hurt now, but—but please look at it my way. 
Suppose business never picks up again; sup- 
pose you never have the income we're used 
to. For a little while you'll be very happy 
and independent, dear, and then some- 
times when things are trying you’re likely 
to remember. . Now I don’t say that 
pene is everything in the world, but it 

elp—and eventually we're going to 
be old. I’m going to keep on, Horace, I’m 
going to keep on until I’ve saved enough to 
make sure—for always—and then, if I can, 
I'll sell the little business. And after that, | 
dear, we'll live on what you make, and what I 
It won’t be touched 
except for great emergencies. It isn’t fair 
for either of us for me to think of giving up 
now, when I can insure the future.” 

“Meaning that next month, Edna, the 
bills will have to come to you 

ts she said steadily; “I think that’s 
only just.” 

“You understand that I can never take a 
penny from you, Edna —— 

“Yes 


“Nor any exceptional—gifts.” 

“And you know what people will say?” 

“Y-yes.” 

“And yet you feel that you're right?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Good!” said Remington, bringing his 
fist down on the living-room table with a 
thump that startled his wife out of her 
“Tf you'd quit that business because 
your husband is such a fool that he can’t 
earn as much as you do, I'd never have for- 





you can get and all the credit for it! Do you 
know what I’m going to do? I’m going to 
beat you out! I don’t know how or where, 
but I’m going to make more money than 
you do if I have to break my silly neck 
trying!” 

“Oh!” she cried softly, her eyes shining. 
“Oh, Horace, if you only could!’ 


The Remingtons live in perhaps the 
most pretentious house within a radius of | 
twenty miles; and rumor has it that they 
are the happiest pair within the circle. Mrs. | 


a six-thousand-dollar limousine, and directs | 
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The beauty that charms you at first 
sight of a Cheney Cravat, retains its 
onginal good appearance through 
continued use. The name 


Ee’ 


in the neckband means long wear plus 
authoritative style in the scarf. Don't fail 
to see the new Cheney 2'-inch wide tubular 
tie at your haberdasher’s. 


‘CHENEY BROTHERS 


Silk Manufacturers 
4th Avenue and 18th Street, New York 





with calm efficiency the workings of the | | 


four establishments controlled by the cor- | 
poration of which she is president. It is 
commonly supposed that her income is 
about forty thousand dollars a year. | 
Remington goes to his own office in a 
oliar touring car. He is still | 
efficiency engineer, but his efforts are 


» | confined to the manufacture and sale of 


office appliances and filing systems. His 
income is supposed to be in the vicinity of | 
thirty-five thousand a year. As soon as it 
is greater than his wife’s he intends to hold 
her to her promise to retire. This conclu- 
sion might have been reached a year ago if 
it were not for a peculiarity of Mr. Rem- 
ington’s, which some clients can never 
understand and for which they are never 
granted an explanation: 

His stationery bears the claim that he 
can better the equipment of any institution | 
on earth—hotels and restaurants excepted. | 


What the Song Said 


YOUNG newspaper man, who lives at 
Fulton, on the Kentucky -Tennessee 


| line where the trunk line of the Illinois 
| Central Road crosses the Louisville and 


Memphis division, was at the station not 
long ago and overheard a conversation 
between two Pullman porters who met 


| npon the platform. 


One of the pair, a Southern darky, was a 


gone into the hands of a receiver. He told 


| his friend, who was an educated negro from 


Chicago, of his misfortune. 

“It sho’ is hard luck,” he bemoaned. 
“T’d done put two hundred and seventy- 
five dollars in dat bank, and now she’s | 
busted up on me and I reckin Ise lost all 
mah money. 

“Oh, I don’t know, ” said the Chicago 
porter reassuringly; “may be the suspen- 
sion is only just temporary.’ 

“Mebbe so, mebbe so,” was the melan- 
choly answer. “But you knows’ what dat 
song dey’s all singin’ says: ‘It’s a long, 
long way to Temporary.’” 


NEPONSET 
SHINGLES 


PATENTED 
have earned the verdict, ‘The Roofing 
Development of the 20th Century.”” 
The only built-up shingle; wedge- 
shaped like wooden shingles; can be 
laid twice as fast. Spark, crack and curl 
proof. Sold by dealers everywhere. 
Book, ‘Repairing and Building,”’ Free 
Let us send this valuable book on building and 
repairing. It will help you. 
BIRD & SON, 117 Nepossst St. East Walpole, Mass. 


1798 
Chicago: 1434 Monadnock Bldg 
New York Washington San Frencisco ° 
2 Canadian Office and Plant: Hamilton, Ont. 
Reou LRT) Asis ae. eS 
SPEAK A FOREN LANGUAGE !!! 
Site Wartescreaase nitresfor thosewho 
know SPANISH, FRENCH, "GERMAN, ITALIAN 


“dn. your position or increase your business 
Learn at home Guies spare moments, by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
And Rosenthal's Practical Linguistry 























The voice of a native professor pronounces t 
language, until you know it. Our rece 
talking machines. Write for Language Treatise and particulars. 
-Phone M 


The Language- ethod, 903 Putnam Bidg., 2 W. 45th St. N.Y 


lf coming to New York 
Why Pay Excessive Hotel Rates? 
Me) THE CLENDENING, 190 W. 103 St, New York 


Select, Home-like, Economical, Suites of Parlor. 
Bedroom, Private Bath for two persons $2.00 da 
Write for descriptive book lk with f 





ine map of city. 
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This Is The Man 
Who Got The Job 


ANUFACTURERS, superintendents and foremen know 


that hiring new men is sometimes an expensive experi- 
ment, especially in shops where great skill and accuracy are required. 


Those whose duty it is to hire machinists 
vouch for the old saying—‘*‘ A workman 
is known by his tools.’’ Many a man has 
been given a job at fine work because 
he had in his kit tools of great accuracy 
such as Starrett Vernier Calipers and 
proved his experience by the skill with 
which he used them. 


No musical artist plays an inferior in- 
strument. No expert artisan uses any 
thing but tools of precision. The best 
workman does his best work only with 
perfect tools. And remember this— 
Uniformity of measuring instruments 
throughout your shop means uniformity 
of accuracy in your product 


Starrett Tools 


and Instruments of Precision 


are recognized by engineers, manufac- 
turers and skilled workmen throughout 
the world as a standard of accuracy. As 
the watchmaker depends upon the time 
ticked from Washington to adjust his 
watches, so the workman depends upon 
Starrett precision to the ten-thousandth 


of aninch. Starrett Tools include 2100 
styles and sizes of fine instruments 

steel rules, tapes, squares, levels, hack 
saws, calipers and dividers, micrometers, 
gages, speed indicators and many others. 


Send for free Catalog No. 20-E. 


THE L.S. STARRETT COMPANY, Athol, Massachusetts 


“The World's Greatest Tool Makers” 


New York London Chicago 
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“My Electrical Home” 


Electricity should be your servant. 


Few women realize the uses to which electricity can be put in 
their own homes, as a means of simplifying housework. 


The same wires that now serve you so well with light are ready 
to bring you new comfort, convenience and enjoyment. 


Next to the easy availability of 
electricity in most homes is its 
low cost. You all know of the 
small cost of burning one electric 
lamp. For operating most of 
these devices the current con- 
sumption is no greater than that 
of an ordinary Mazda lamp. 


There are the electric toaster and 
the many other heating devices 
for the easy preparation of food, 
and the little step-saving inter- 
phone for communication from 
room to room. 


And then there are those wonder- 
ful labor savers, the vacuum 
cleaner and the dish washer; and 
the electric iron and washing 
machine for the laundry. 


All of these devices are sold and 
guaranteed by the Western 
Electric Company, the manufac- 
turers of all the Bell telephones. 


Write us for our literature and 
the name of our nearest agent in 
your locality. Ask for booklet 
No. 162 Q, “The Electrical Way.” 





WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Atlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Richmond Milwaukee Oma! 

Newark s h Indianapoli 

Philadelphia New Orleans Detroit R 7 

Boston Houston Cleveland St. Paw Portland 
Putsburgh St. Louis Cincinnati Dallas Denver Salt Lake City 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 





No. 11 2 

ys ny 3 ; We have a new, fascinating game, 

Built Like a Broom.” 4 , / called ‘‘Going to Market.’’ We will 
* be glad to mail you one if you send 


us 10c in stamps. 


Western Electric | 

















Al NICE LITTLE MORSEL 
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O’ DOG MEAT 


Continued from Page 9 


passages, heroic as they are, and stimulating 
as they may be to the ambition of the little 
fellows who listen o’ winter nights, are drear 
and terrifying when first encountered. 

Billy Brisk was doubtless wanting his 
mother. Perhaps he sobbed. Yet he had 
concealed his fear and homesickness from 
Luff; and that was stoicism enough for any 
lad of his years—even a lad of the Labra- 
dor. Luff offered him no comfort. It 
would have shamed the boy to comfort him 
openly. Once ashore again Billy Brisk 
would want to boast, like his elders, and to 
spin his yarn: 

“Well now, lads, there we was, ecod ! "way 
out there on the ice, me ’n’ Jock Luff; an’ 
the wind was blowin’ a gale from the sou’- 
west, an’ the snow was flyin’ as thick as 
ever you seed the snow fly, an’ the ice was 
goin’ out t’ sea on the jump. An’ I says 
t’ Jock: ‘I’m goin’ t’ sleep, Jock—an’ be 
blowed t’ what comes of it!’ An’ sol falled 
asleep as snug an’ warm; an’ then Wy 

Luff ignored the sob and whimper from 
the depths of the dogskin robes. 

“The lad haves t’ be hardened,” he 
reflected. 


Dawn was windy. It was still snowing 
a frosty mist of snow. Luff put the dogs in 
the traces and stowed Billy Brisk away 
in the komatik. The dogs were uneasy 
Something out of the way? What the 
devil was the matter? They came unwill- 
ingly. It seemed they must be sensing a 
predicament. Luff whipped them to their 
work and presently they bent well enough 
to the task. 

Snow fell all that day. There were 
glimpses of Ginger Head. In a rift of the 
gale Billy Brisk caught sight of the knob of 
the Scotchman’s Breakfast. 

Always, however, the way ashore was 
barred by open water. When Luff caught 
sight of the Scotchman’s Breakfast for the 
last time it was in the southwest. This 
implied that the floe had got beyond the 
heads of the bay and was moving into the 
waste reaches of the open sea. At dusk 
Luff had circled the pan twice—hoping for 
chance contact with another pan, to the 
east, and another, and still another; and 
thus a path to shore. It was a big pan—a 
square mile or more as yet. When the 
pinch came, if the pinch should come, Luff 
thought, the dogs would not be hampered 
for room. 

Why not kill the dogs? No; not yet. 
They were another man’s dogs. In the 
morning, if the wind held offshore 

Wind and snow would fail. There would 
be no harsher weather. Luff made a little 
fire with his last billets of birchwood. He 
boiled the kettle and spread a thick slice 
of bread with a meager discoloration of 
molasses for Billy Brisk. What chiefly 
interested Billy Brisk was the attitude of 
the dogs. It was not obedient. There was 
swagger in it. A crack of the whip sent 
them leaping away, to be sure; but they 
intruded again at once—and mutinously 
persisted in the intrusion. 

Billy Brisk put out a diffident hand 
toward Smoke. Smoke was an obsequious 
brute. Ashore he would have been dis- 
gustingly grateful for the caress. Now he 
would not accept it at all. He snarled and 
sprang away. It was a defiant breach of 
discipline. What was the matter with the 
dogs? They had gone saucy all at once. 
The devil was in the dogs. Nor would they 
liedown; they withdrew, at last, in a pack, 
their hunger discouraged, and wandered 
restlessly in the failing light near by. Billy 
Brisk could not account for this singular 
behavior. It alarmed him. 

“Ah, well,” said Luff, “they're all sav- 
age with hunger.” 

“Could you manage with nine, Jock?’ 

Luff laughed. 

“With ease, my son,” said he, “‘an’ glad 
of it!” 

“Is you strong enough t’ kill a dog?” 

“T’ll find that out, Billy, when the time 
comes.” 

“I was ‘lowin’ that one dog would feed 
the others an’ keep un mild till we gets 
ashore.” 

“T’ve that selfsame thing in mind.” 

Billy said eagerly: 

“ Kill Cracker, Jock!” 

“Cracker! Already? "Twould be sheer 
murder.”’ 


’ 





“Aye, kill un now, Jock—ah, kill un 
right away now, won't you, b’y? That dog 
haves a grudge on me. He’ve been watchin’ 
me all day long.” 

“Ah, no! Hush now, Billy!” 

“T knows that dog, Jock!” 

“Ah, now! The wind’ll change afore 
long. We'll drift ashore—maybe in the 
mornin’. An’ then “i 

“He’ve his eye on me, Jock!” 

Luff rose. 

“You see my whip anywhere?” 

“She’s lyin’ for’ard o’ the komatik.” 

“She's not.” 

“She was.” 

““She’ve gone, b’y!” 

“Ecod! Jock, Cracker haves her!" 

It was not yet dark. Cracker was sitting 
close. It was an attitude of jovial expecta- 
tion. He was on his haunches—head on 
one side and tail flapping the snow; and he 
had the walrus whip in his mouth. Appar- 
ently he was in the mood to pursue a play- 
ful exploit. When Luff approached he 
retreated—a little; and when Luff rushed 
he dodged, with ease and increasing delight 
When Luff whistled him up and patted 
to him, and called “Hyuh! Hyuh!” and 
flattered him with “Good ol’ dog!” he 
yielded nothing more than a deepened 
attention to the mischievous pleasure in 
hand. Always he was beyond reach-——just 
beyond reach. It was tantalizing 

Luff lost his temper. This was a blunder. 
It encouraged the dog. To recover the 
whip was an imperative precaution; but 
Luff could not accomplish it in a temper 
Cracker was willful and agile and deter- 
mined; and when he had tired—it seemed 
of his taunting game he whisked away, 
with the pack in chase and was lost to 
sight in the gale. 

It fell dark then; and presently, far away 
a dog howled, and there was an answering 
howl, and a chorus of howls. They were 
gone for good. It was a mutiny. Luff 
knew that his authority had departed wit} 
the symbol of it. He did not see the whip 
again. 


Next night—a starlit time then, and 
the wind gone flat—-Luff was burning the 
fragments of the komatik. All day the 
dogs had roamed the pan. They had not 
ventured near Luff’s authority— not within 
reach of Luff’s treacherously minded flat- 
tery and coaxing. In the exercise of this 
new freedom they had run wild and fought 
among themselves like a mutinous pirate 
crew. Now, however, with night down, 
they had crept out of its seclusion and were 
sitting on the edge of the firelight, staring, 
silent, pondering. 

Billy Brisk was tied up in the wolfskin 
bag. It was the best refuge for the lad. In 
the event of a rush he would not be torn in 
the scuffle; and should the dogs overcome 
Luff—which was not yet probable—the 
little boy would be none the worse off in 
the bag. 

Had the dogs been a pack of wolves Luff 
would have been in livid fear of them; but 
these beasts were dogs of his own harbor, 
which he had commanded at will and 
beaten at will, and he was awaiting the 
onset with grim satisfaction. In the end, as 
he knew, the dogs would have an advantage 
that could not be resisted; but now— Luff 
would “l’arn em! Let 'em come!” 

Luff’s club, torn from the komatik, was 
lying one end in his little fire. He nursed 
it with care. 

Cracker fawned up. In the shadows 
behind, the pack stared attentive. It was 
a pretense at playfulness—Cracker's ad- 
vance. Cracker pawed the ice and wagged 
his tail, and laughed. This amused Luff. 
It was transparent cunning. Luff gripped 
his club and let the fire freely ignite the end 
of it. He was as keen as the dog—as sly and 
as alert. He said: “Good ol’ dog!” 

Obviously the man was not suspicious 
Cracker’s confidence increased. He moved 
quickly then, within leaping distance. For 
a flash he paused, king-hairs rising. When 
he rushed the pack failed him. It started, 
quivered, stopped, and cautiously stood 
still. Luff was up. The lift of Cracker’s 
crest and the dog’s taut pause had amply 
warned him. 

A moment later Cracker was in scared, 
yelping flight from the pain and horror of 
Luff’s blazing club, and the pack was in 
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ravenous chase of him. Luff listened for 
the issue of the chase. It came presently 
the confusion of a dog fight; and it was 
soon over. Cracker was either dead or 
master again. Luff hoped the pack had 
made an end of him and would be content. 
He could not be sure of the outcome. 
Cracker was a difficult beast. 

Released from the wolfskin bag and 
heartened by Luff’s laughter, Billy Brisk 
demanded: 

“Was it Cc racker?”’ 

“It was.’ 

Billy grinned. 

‘Did you fetch una fatal wallop?” 

“T left the dogs t’ finish the job. Hark! 
They’re not feastin’, is they? Mm-m? 
I don’t know.’ 

They snuggled up to the little fire. 
Brisk was wistful. He 
often before—of the coming of a skiff from 
Ginger Tickle. 
knowledge of his own mother- 
child’s wise and abounding faith. 

“I knows my mother’s ways,” he declared. 

“Mark me, Jock, my mother’ 's an anxious 
woman an’ wonderful fond o’ me. When 
my mother heard that sou’west wind blow 
up, ‘Skipper Thomas,’ 4 
grandfather, ‘them b’ys is goin’ out with 
the ice; an’ you get right straight up out 
o’ bed an’ tend t’ things.’ An’ my grand- 
father’s a man; an’ he says: ‘Go to, 
woman! They're ashore on Ginger Head 
long ago!’ An’ my mother says: ‘Ah, well, 


they mightn’t be, you dunderhead!’—for | 
she’ve a wonderful temper when she’s | 


afeared for my safety. An’ my grandfather 
says: ‘They is, though.’ An’ my mother 
says: ‘You'll be off in the bait skiff t’mor- 
row, sir, with a flea in your ear, t’ find out 
at Ginger Tickle.’ An’ she’d give that man 
his tea in a mug—scolding— until he got 
a Tight Cove crew t’gether an’ put out 
across the bay. Ecod! but they’d fly 


across the bay in a gale o’ wind like that! 


Eh, Jock?” 
“ All in a smother—eh, Billy?” 
“Yep—all in a smother. My grand- 

father’s fit an’ able for anything in a boat. 

An’ they’d send the news up an’ down the 

coast from Ginger Tickle wouldn’t they, 

Jock?’ 

OW ay up an’ down the coast, Billy.” 

“Yep—’way up an’ down. They must 
be skiffs from Walk Harbor an’ Skeleton 
Cove, an’ Come-Again Bight, 
this floe for we—eh, Jock?” 

“An’ Ginger Tickle too.” 

“Yep—an’ Ginger Tickle too. Jus’ the 
way they done when ol’ Bad-Weather Bull 
was cast away eh, Jock? Don’t you 
‘low so?” 

“Jus’ that clever way, Billy.” 

“T reckon my mother’ll tend t’ that.” 
Billy’s heart failed him then. “ Anyhow, 
Jock,” said he weakly, “you'll take care 
o’ me—won’'t you 
the worst?” 
for a vision of the 
worst. 

“None better!” 

“T been thinkin’ 
man, Jock. I’ve not much courage left.’ 

“Huh!” Luff scoffed. “When we gets 
ashore, an’ | tells my tale o’ these days 

Billy started. 

“Jock,” said he, 
I said?” 

“What was that now?” 

* Jus’ now, Jock—about 

“T heard no boast. An I was you, 

Billy, I wouldn’ t boast too much. I'd cling 

t’ modesty.” 

“T takes it back,” 
“An’ I'll stand by.” 

It did not appear to Luff how this guard- 
ianship of the boy was to be accomplished. 
Being prolonged, it was a battle, of course, 
no man could win. The dogs were beaten 
off for the time. They would return—not 
that night, perhaps, or in the broad light 
of the next day; but in the dark of the night 
to come they would return, 


Luff replied. 


“you'll not tell what 


said Billy. He sighed. 


That was the way of it. 


Next day the dogs hung close. They 
were now almost desperately ravenous. It 
was agony for them to be so near the satis- 
faction of their hunger and in inhibitive 
terror of seizing it. Their mouths dmpped. 
They were in torture—they whimpered and 
ran restless circles; but they did not dare. 
They would attack when the quarry was 
weak or unaware. 

Occasionally Luff sallied on them with 
his club and a loud, intimidating tongue, 
to disclose his strength and teach them 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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HE healthful wholesomeness of golden-brown wheat cakes with Log Cabin Syrup makes them a 
“building” food for the lively youngsters. Log Cabin Syrup is a food—pure, delicious, nourishing. 


And the children like it as much as their parents do. 


TOWLES LOG CABIN 
CANE AND MAPLE SYRUP 
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waffles, hominy, baked beans, etc. More than that, the children like the maple candies they can make with it. What child 
doesn’t? Didn’t you? Candies made with Log Cabin Syrup are sure to be pure and sure to be good. 


You are always sure of purity in Log Cabin Syrup Be sure you get it 
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you buy Log Cabin Syrup. Carefully selected, pure maple sap, delicious flavor of pure maple, simply remember the log-cabin-shaped can 
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of pure maple to its highest degree of delicacy. at once through his jobber or wholesaler. 
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It contains suggestions for sixty-seven delightful maple dishes. It will 
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NOTE—to the reader. Address envelope to our nearest office. Be sure t 


If you cannot get the booklet, whether or not you send 10c for the can of Log Cabin Syrug 
Log Cabin Syrup The Towle Maple Products Company 
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The special features that give Athena Underwear its 
comfort qualities, its daintiness and tailored fit 


All Athena Garments are made with greater 
fullness in front than in back, to allow room 
for bust. 


sleeveless suits, shoulder- straps 
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(Sloping shoulders) with no wrinkling under 


the arms. 




















(Perfected shoulder stays) which prevent 
stretching across the shoulders and hold sleeves 
in place. 








(Armholes curved) and sleeves set_in to hang 
in a natural position. 








eat/consisting of an extra plait, so 
fitted on either side that it gives just the neces- 
Sary fullness, without needless cloth to fold or 
wrinkle. It remains closed, whether the wearer 
is sitting or standing, and is a comfort-produc- 
ing feature that every woman will appreciate. 











(The three-cornered gusset) is so shaped and 
placed that it prevents any strain at the thigh, 
thus insuring longer wear. 
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Wears like iron, washes without shrinking, 
is fleece-lined with wear-proof exterior, 
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Save ‘Your Old Tires 


For over three years European motor 
ists have been getting from 10,000 t 
15,000 miles out of their tires by “half. 
soling” them with Steel Studded Treads 
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without de 
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| would surely come again 


(Continued from Page 54 
discretion; and the dogs were impressed 
and restrained by this show. If Luff could 
catch and kill a dog he would throw the 
carcass to the pack and thus stave off 
attack. Having been fed, the dogs would 
be in a mild humor. Luff might then 
entice and kill another—for himself and 
Billy Brisk. 

Cracker was alive and still masterful. 
Luff went out in chase of Smoke. It was 
futile. Luff cut a ridiculous figure in the 
pursuit. He could neither catch the dog nor 
overreach him with blandishments; and 
a cry of alarm from the boy brought him 
back to his base in haste to drive off 
Cracker and Tucker and Sling, who were 
up to the wolf's trick of flanking. The dogs 
had reverted. They were wolves again—as 
nearly as harbor dogs may be. Luff per- 
ceived that they could no longer be dealt 
with as the bond dogs of Tight Cove. 

In the afternoon Luff slept. He would 
need to keep watch through the night. 

Luff had husbanded the fragments of the 
komatik. A fire burned all that night—a 
mere glow and flicker of light. It was the 
last of the wood. All that remained was 
the man’s club and the boy’s crutch. Now, 
too, the last of the food went. There was 
nothing to eat. What Luff had brought, 
the abundant provision of a picnic, with 
something for emergencies—the bread and 
tea and molasses—had been conserved, to 
be sure, and even attenuated. There was 
neither a crumb nor a drop of it left 

What confronted Luff now, however, and 
alarmed his hope and courage, was neither 
wind nor frost, nor so much the inevitable 
pangs of starvation, which were not imme- 
diate, as a swift abatement of his strength. 
A starved man cannot long continue at 
bay with a club. Luff could beat off the 
dogs that night perhaps—after all, they 
were the dogs of Tight Cove, Cracker and 
Smoke and Tucker and Sling; but to- 
morrow night—he would not be so strong 
to-morrow night 

The dogs did not attack that night. Luff 
heard them close—the sniffing and whining 
and restless movement in the dark that lay 
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beyond the light of his feeble fire and was | 


accentuated by it. But that was all. 

It was now clear weather and the dark 
of the moon. The day was bright and 
warm. When night fell again it was star- 
light—every star of them all twinkling its 


measure of pale light to the floe. The dogs 


were plain as shifting, shadowy creatures 
against the white field of ice. 
twice that night. 
night and dawn. There was no maneuver- 
ing. The dogs gathered openly, viciously, 
and delivered a direct attack. Luff beat 
them off. He was gasping and discouraged, 
though, at the end of the encounter. They 
and they did. 
They waited—an hour, it may have been; 
and then they came. 

There was a division of the pack. Six 
dogs—Spunk and Biscuit and Hero in ad- 
vance—rushed Luff. It was a reluctant 
assault. Luff disposed of the six—after 
all, they were dogs of Tight Cove, not 


| wolves from the rigors of the timber; and 


Luff was then attracted to the rescue of 
Billy Brisk, who was tied up in the wolfskin 
bag, by the boy’s muffled screams. Cracker 


and Smoke and Tucker and Sling were wor- | 


rying the wolfskin bag and dragging it off. 
They dropped it and took flight when Luff 
came roaring at them with the club. 

Then Luff released him from the wolf- 
skin bag the boy was still screaming. He 
was not quieted—his cries and sobbing 
until the day was broad. 

“Gimme my crutch,” said he. “I'll 
never go in that bag no more.” 

“Might as well wield your crutch,” Luff 
agreed. 

To survive another night was out of 
the question. Another night ae in due 
course, however, and was to be faced. 


It was a gray day. Sky and ice and fields 
of ruffled water had no warmth of color. 
All the world was both cold and drear. A 
breeze was stirring down from the north 
and would be bitter in the dusk. It cut and 
disheartened the castaways. It portended, 
moreover, a black night. 

The boy cried a good deal that day—a 
little whimper, with tears. He was cold 
and hungry—the first agony of starva- 
tion—and frightened and homesick. Luff 
fancied that his spirit was broken. As for 
Luff himself, he watched the dogs, which 
watched him patiently near by—a hopeless 
vigil for the man, for the dogs were fast 
approaching a pass of need in which hunger 


Luff fought | 
This was between mid- | 





Outfit with 


12 Radio Blades 


Yes, you get one dozen keen, smooth- 
shaving ‘Radio’ blades with the standard 
Ever-Ready dollar safety razor. 


That is one of the features of the Ever-Ready value 


that makes men marvel. That is one of the reasons 
why the Ever-Ready 1s today the fastest selling 
safety razor in the world. 


No matter what razor you have been using, you cannot 
positively feel you are securing the smoothest, easiest 
shave unless you happen to have the Ever-Ready. 
Buy an Ever-Ready today. If it does not shave you 
better than any razor you have ever used, we will 
refund you your $1.00. Insist on the Ever-Ready 
—count the |2 blades. Refuse substitutes with 


less blades. 

Druggists, hardware, jewelry and general stores 
sell the Ever-Ready Razor with 12 ‘Radio’ 
blades for $1.00. 


Extra Ever-Ready 
‘Radio’ Blades 
6 for 30c 10 for 50c 


American Safety Razor Company 
Brooklyn New York 
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The Grand National King Marksmanship 
Contest will be held from November 8th to 
13th, inclusive. In your town—in every 
town throughout the country air rifle shooting 
contests will be held to determine the crack 
shots. The competition is absolutely free to 


every boy of I6 years of age or under. Fifty fine 


prizes will be awarded to the winners. 


Start practice right away—you'll find it not 
only great sport but splendid for developing 
quickness of mind and eye, steadying the nerves, 
and giving you the confidence that all good 
marksmen have. And if you are going to be the 


best shot in your division you ought to begin | 


training right away. 


Ask your dealer about the rules and regu- 
lations of the Contest. He will supply you with neces- 
sary information and a free target. In case he should 
not be fully informed just drop us a postal with his name 
and address and we will quickly forward full details to 
him. 


When you think of air rifles—remember 
that for thirty years the “King” has been known as the 
best and surest shooting air gun made. We make every- 
thing in the gun line for boys—from the little pop gun 
to the 1000 shot lever action repeater and the new King 
Kadet army model gun. Write for our illustrated booklet E. 


The Markham Air Rifle Co. 


Mich., U.S. A. | 


Plymouth 


Pacific Coast Office: 
Phil B. Bekeart Co., 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Representatives: 
Sand & Hulfish 
11 Hansa Haas, Baltimore, Md 


ING 


AIR 
RIFLES 


If there is no “King” dealer in your town 
write us a letter the postman will 

ing you the “King” you want by parcel 
post at the retail price. 








If Mary Garden Herself Told You 
The Secret of Her Beauty — 


and suggested that you use the powder that makes her 
complexion so dazzlingly beautiful— Would you hurry 
to get a box? 

It was Rigaud—famous master perfumer—who 
created the rich, caressing Mary Garden Perfume 
the perfect expression of this great artiste’s personality. 
And it is again Rigaud who made 


Garden 


soft and smooth as the velvet on a butterfly’s wing. Make 
your complexion as transparently lovely as Mary Garden's 
Get the special $1.00 box of Mary Garden Face Powder 
today. Any tint. 


If your dealer has not the $1.00 size, send his name and ad- 
dress with $1.00 by mail to RIGAUD’S American Agents— 
Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., Dept. S, Irving Place, New York 


RIGAUD —16 Rue de la Paix— PARIS 


| would be irresistible. 


| been. 


| horrible menace of the dogs. 


| unencumbered ; 
| fellow and a cripple 


; | would be a clever ferry. 
| out and crawl’ aboard. 
| | trick at all. 


; | the other. 


| too 








would dominate the fear of a man with a 
club. And Luff was acutely aware of this 


| much—that nothing but the habitual fear 


of a man with a club had hitherto restrained 


| the full fury and strength of the pack. 


That fury, breaking with determination, 
No man could beat 
off the attack of ten dogs that were not, in 


| the beginning, already defeated and over- 
| come by awe of him. 


In the dark—in the 
dark of that night Luff could easily be 
dragged down; and the dogs were mani- 
festly waiting for the dark to fall. It was 


| to be the end. 


“Tt looks bad—it do so, indeed!” Luff 
thought. That was the full extent of his 
admission. 

Billy Brisk kept watch for a skiff from 
Ginger Tickle or Come-Again Bight. He 
depended for the inspiration of this rescue 
on his mother’s anxious love and sagacity. 
She would leave nothing to the indifferent 
dealings and cold issue of chance; it was 
never “more by good luck than good con- 
duct” with her, ecod! 

“I knows my mother’s ways!” he sobbed, 


| and he repeated this many times as the 


gray day drew on and began to fail. “I 
tells you, Jock, I knows my mother’s ways!” 

And they were not yet beyond sight 
of the coast. Scotchman’s Breakfast of 
Ginger Head was a wee white peak against 
the drab of the sky in the southwest; and 
the ragged line of cliffs running south and 
east was a long, thin ridge on the horizon 
where the cottages of Walk Harbor and 
Ginger Tickle were. 

No sail fluttered between—a sail might 
be confused with the color of the ice, how- 
ever, or not yet risen into view; but by and 
by, when the misty white circle of the sun 
was dropping low, the boy gave up hope, 


| without yielding altogether to despair. 


There would be no skiff along that day, 
said he; but there would surely be a sail 
to-morrow, never fear—Skipper Thomas 
and a Tight Cove crew. 

In the light airs the floe had spread. 
There was more open water than there had 
Fragments of ice had broken from 
the first vast pans into which Schooner 
Bay ice had been split in the break-up. 
These lesser, lighter pans moved faster 
than the greater ones; and the wind from 
the north—blown up to a steady breeze by 
this time—was driving them slowly south 
ageinst the windward edge of the more 
sluggish fields in that direction. 

At sunset—the west was white and 
frosty—a small pan caught Luff’s eye and 
instantly absorbed his attention. It had 
broken from the field on which they were 
marooned anc was under way on a diagonal 
across a quiet lane of black water, toward 
a second great field lying fifty fathoms or 
somewhat less to the south. 

Were Luff and the boy aboard that pan 
the wind would ferry them away from the 
It was a 


small pan—an area of about four hundred 


| square feet; yet it would serve. It was not 
| more than fifteen fathoms distant. 


Luff 
could swim that far—he was pretty sure 
he could swim that far, the endeavor being 
but the boy—a little 
could not swim at all. 

Luff jumped up. 

“We've got t’ leave this pan,’ 
“an’ forthwith too.” 

“Have you a notion, b’y?” 

Luff laid off his seal-hide overjacket. He 
gathered up the dogs’ traces—long strips of 


said he, 


| seal leather by means of which the dogs 


had drawn the komatik, a strip to a dog; 
and he began to knot them together 


| talking fast the while to distract the boy 
| from the incident of peculiar peril in the plan. 


The little pan in the lane—said he 

He would swim 
It would be no 
He would carry one end of the 
seal-leather line. Billy Brisk would retain 
Luff pointed out a ridge of ice 
against which Billy Brisk could brace his 
sound leg. They would pull, then—each 


_ | against the other; and presently the little 


pan would approach and lie alongside the 
big pan—there was none too much wind for 
that—and they would board the little pan 
and push off, and drift away with the wind, 


| and leave the dogs to make the best of a 
| bad job. 


It would be a slow affair, though—haul- 
ing in a pan like that; the light was failing 
flickering out like a candle end—and 
there must be courage and haste — or 
failure. 

Billy Brisk at once discovered the inter- 


val of danger to himself. 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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HIS season’s 
styles show 
plain, severe lines 
with the dignity 
that most men 
prefer, giving more 
consideration than 
ever to comfort. 
The Florsheim 
dealer is now ready 
with your proper 
size in a style to 
suit your taste, at 
$5 and $6. 
Look for Name in Shoe 
‘Styles of the 
Times” free 
booklet- on 
request. 
The 
Florsheim 
Shoe Co. 
Chicago, 
U.S. A. 








The Glide 


tan or 








blac k calf, 
low heel. 
Style S185 











ANAS 


<10,000 Miles 


A specific 10,000-mile writte 

guarantee for every Brictson 
Tire user. Tire economy and 
protection against punct 
blowouts and rim cuts. Brict 
son Tires are rut, oil ane 
gasoline proof and wonder 
fully resilient and easy riding 


Try Brictson Tires 
At Our Expense 


ur risk the w {fu 
sot Br son Preu 


ures, 


n't pay uniess satis 
te today for details of Free 
Trial Plan and descriptive book 
THE BRICTSON MFG. CO 
37105 Brictson Bidg., Brookings, 8S. D. 
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bicycle and know you have the best. Buya 
machine you can prove before accepting 
DELIVERED FR: on approval and 30 
days’ trial. NO EXPENSE to you if, after 
trial. you do not wish to keep it 

LOW FACTORY COST, great improve 

# ments and values never before equalled 
WRITE TODAY for our big catalog show 
ing our complete lime of 1916 bicycles, 
L TIRES. sundries and parts, and learn the 
wonderful new offers and terms we will 
™ give you. Autoand Motorcycle Supplies at factor 
to user prices. Do not buy until you know what we 
can ¢o for you. A postal card brings everything 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. A-55, CHICAGO 


WOULD YOU 


show this standard high grade 
fully visible typewriter to your 
friends and let them see 
wherein it excels any 
other $100 typewriter, if 
by doing this and re r 
ing other small assistance 
you could easily earn one to kee; 
as your own? Then by post card or 
letter to us simply say ““Mail Particulars 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Box 200, Woodstock, Ill. 
Send for 


ABLE IDEAS WANTED. 
facturers want Owen Patents 
3 free books; inventions wanted, et 
I market your invention without charge 
RICHARD B. OWEN, 33 Owen Building, Washington, D. C. 
Wax TED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
simple thing to ent ? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth Vrite for “N ed Inventions” and 


“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money ANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137. Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C 


PATENTS “Seed Shach t Model for Search” 
FREE 


BOOKS AND ADVICE 








Manu- 








Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 
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Pa “ union— 
Successor to the Pajama! 


ADE in one piece of course! Dealers everywhere are now 
selling the Brighton-Carlsbad Pajunion—in all weights to suit the season's 
demands or wearers’ preferences. Thousands of men are already enjoying 

restful nights of perfect slumber in this new, comfortable sleepingwear. 
You will change your ideas about sleepingwear when you 
change to the Pajunion —more logical in night garments than the union suit 
inderwear and destined to be as po pular. The wearer of the Brighton-( arlsba ! 

















Pajunion has no loose coat to climb and wad in his back—no trousers uncomfort 
ably slipping down—no bunching draw-string to bind and torture his waist My, 
Universally recognize d as the most sensible, practical and f ; 
- withal simple siceping garment, the wonder is someone did not perfect the on 
; Pajunion long a Remember there are no complicated devices— no harness! * 
The Br g n-Carlsbad Pajunion is cut on smart, stylish, distinctive lines % 
t r on have beer n scientifically “scaled” and which ensure m 
manta Posit ly no binding in the crotch }e 
Made in our Sunny Fe actories in the Mississippi River i 
: Hills by skilled seamstresses whose hearts are really in their work. The 3 
pert nish makes a direct appeal to discriminating buyers. The care- 7 
tul tailoring, the painstaking workmanship, the tear-pr6of button-holes 
the stoutly sewed buttons, the holdfast, felled seams are all niceties ot 
detail that make these garments supreme in quality. 
Che range of materials, patterns and weights in which 
the Pajunion is made is very extensive. There are Mercerized Ponge« 


Plisse, Crépe, Madras, Pajama Check, Sexcord, Silk, Eden Cloth and 
Brighton-processed Flannelette from which to choose. Sizes, A, B, ¢ 


And the price, no more ot 50 
would have to pay for the to 
ordinary, old-fashioned pajama, is only 


The Pajunion is one design hy * Suit 


pa P) GI I 4 ron 
Wf pied! ih, G 4 SBAD 


Foe SDAL 


Made for Men, Women and Children 
—In Every Weight for Every Season 


Ask Your Dealer to Show You 
the Brighton-Carlsbad Pajunion 


! : See it in the colors and materials you prefer—in the 
! exact weight to which you are accustomed. The commonsense of the Pajunion 
makes it worth your while to experience this new sleeping comfort tonight! At 
the same time, see these other Brighton-Carlsbad styles. You may order from this 
advertisement if no dealer is near you 


| Child’s Sleeper Woman's Middy Nightie Men’s Union Sleepers 


See first small illustration (See second small dlustration} See third small sllustration 
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A one-piece sleeping garment A good example of Brighton All in one piece. All weights 
for children. Warm, Brighton Carisbad style. Fancy trim Some fleecy and warm. Some (Child’s 
f nese t » 
processed Flannelette Has Turnover collar. Pocket. Cut with hoods, feet. etc. In Per 


feet. Some with hoods. Can full A comfortable cold > . —_— Sleeper 
not roll up like a nightie and | weather garment. Reg. sizes | Cale. Pongee, Plisse and Crépe, 
also Bnghten- prox 50c to $1 


é become chilled ° SOc to $1 | and 40” $1.25 te $1.50 | cosed Flanncictte $1 te $5 
Men’s Night Shirts “ideo. 


Made in ever nceivable style Cut long and full for real comfort and garment 
r can be ke jown because made without the usual wide-open, flapping, unsightly 

} side-< pe nings Regular sizes 15, 16, 1 18 Extra sizes up to 
19 and 20 ’ $1.00 te $1.75 


Write to Us for “The Nightie Book” —FREE 


This illustrated book shows the newest styles and most advanced 
leas in sleepingwear design—for men, women and children Contains 
esting information on health sleeping approved by all health author- 

The book also contains a chapter explaining “How To Order 
Bri ight m-Carisbad on Approval Without Paying a Deposit,”’ if no dealer 











4 in uur locality happens to have in stock what you want. Send for 

, “The Nightie Book" now. FREE on request. 
4 H. B. GLOVER CO., Dept. 36, Dubuque, lowa 
i | 


DEALERS: Write for 1915 Authoritative 
Style Book of Brighton-Carlsbad 
Sleepingwear. Fully illustrated and contains Woman's Middy Nightie Men's Union Sleepers Men's Night Shirts 
Whelesale Prices. $1.25 to $1.50 $1 to $5 $1.00 to $1.75 
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At both the San Francisco and the San 
Diego Expositions, Burroughs Machines 
have been awarded the only grand prizes 
granted to adding and calculating machines. 


$325. 


In the dry eoods store of Gee Schla 
ther, Cleveland, Ohio, cash and chart 
sales are figured with a Burroug/ 

; it mever is necessary t explain tI 
customer AO ver-Charge error 


‘“happened** 


gt 
? 
| 


Fe. ae. oe: 
% ins y | A 


the cost-keeping department of the National Enameling and Stamping Co., Baltimore, 
Md., four clerks and Four Burroughs Figuring Machines do the work 
Sormerly done by eight clerks 


One for Your Business 
At a Price You Can Afford 


‘There are ninety-eight models of Burroughs A Sure Way for You 
Figuring and Bookkeeping Machines, with to Find Out 
587 different combinations of features. One — Somewhere near you is a Burroughs 
. : . representative. Have him call and 
of these is sure to fit your accounting needs, 
_ ; : r show you the Burroughs at work in 
no matter what the $1zZe OF kind of your busi- your own place of business. He will 
ness. With prices as low as $125, there’s a help you decide just which machine 


. ill best do y fig x and book 
Burroughs to fit your pocketbook. wi est do your hguring and Doc 


keeping in the way you want it done— 


Burroughs Machines are priced in the only only quicker, more accurately, and at 
ay! . . less than it now costs you. 

right way—according to what they will do ™, | : 

Mie , < ? urroughs offices are located in 170 

and w hat they will earn tor you. cities. Your telephone book or your 


. , i Laniee — » nearest — 
lhe Burroughs that is the most profitable eee won Son yew Te heaven $175. 


; or write to the factory. Address 
to you Is the one we want you to have. Burroughs, Detroit, Michigan. 


(p ‘iguring & Bookkeeping Machin ; 125 and up 


DUrroUugns 


Prcsuaas Canale Errors — Save Valuable Time 








Continued from Page 58 

“T’'ll be left alone with the dogs!” 
objected 

“Sure, 
5 ou see - 

“T won’t stay alone!”’ the boy sobbed. 
He shrank from the direction of the dogs 
toward Luff. At once the dogs attended 
“I’m afeared t’ stay alone!” he screamed. 


“No, no!” 

“An we don’t leave this pan,” Luff 
scolded, “ we'll be gobbled up in the night.” 
was not the immediate danger. 


he 


b’y,”” Luff coaxed; “but then 


That 
What confronted the boy was an immediate 


atta k, which he must deal with alone. 
‘No! No! No!’ the boy persisted. 
“Ah, come now 
‘That Cracker knows I’m a cripple, 
Jock. He'll turn at me. I can’t keep un 


of 


Luff changed front. 


‘Who's skipper here?’ he demanded. 
* You is, sir.” 
“Is you takin’ orders or isn’t you?” 
The effect of this was immediate. The 
boy stopped his clamor. 
‘1 is, sir,”’ said he. 
‘Then stand by!” 
“‘ Aye, sir!’’—a sob and a sigh. 


It was to be bitter cold work in the wind 
and water. Luff completed his preparations 
before he be ‘gan to strip. He lashed the end 


of the seal-leather line round the boy’s 
waist and put the club in his hand. 

All this while he gave directions: The 
boy was to face the dogs; he was not to 
turn round for hints of Luff’s progress or 
to be concerned at all with that; he was 
not to lose courage; he was to feint and 
scold; he was to let no shadow of fear cross 
his face—no tremor of fear must touch his 
voice; he was not to yield an inch; he was 
not to sob and cover his eyes with his 
hands—in short, he was to mind his own 


task of keeping the dogs away and leave 


Luff to accomplish his. And the boy 
answered: “Yes, sir!” and “Aye, sir!” 
and “ Very well, sir!’’—like an old hand of 


the coast. 

It was stimulating. Luff was heartened. 
He determined privately that he would not 
turn to look back—that if the worst came 
to the worst, and he could manage to do so, 
he would jerk the lad into the water and 
let him drown. The snarling tumult of the 
onset would warn him when the worst had 
come to the worst. 


And then he stripped stark naked, 
quickly stowed away his clothes in the 
midst of the boy’s dogskin robes, tied the 
end of ine seal-leather line round his waist, 


and ran to the edge of the pan. 
“If you drowns ” the boy began. 
“Keep the m off!’ Luff roared. 
“Tl not drown 
He slipped into the water and struck out. 


dogs 





By this time the sun was touching the 
cliffs of shore. It was a patch of struggling 
white light in the drear gray color of the 
west. It would drop fast. In his punt, in 
summer weather, wondering all the while 
at the acceleration of this last descent, the 
boy had often paused to watch the sun fall 
and flicker out of sight. It had seemed t 
fall beyond the rim of the world, like a ball 
“She tumbles through the last foot or 
wo!” he had determined. 

In a little while the sun would be gone. 
Now the sky was overcast and scowling. 
In the east it was already dusk. The cloudy 


black sky in the east caught no light from 
the feeble sun. Presently everywhere it 
would be dark. It had turned colder too. 
The — from the north was still blowing 


up—a nipping gray wind which would 
sweep the floe and hamper the manipula- 
tion of the little pan toward which the 
naked Luff was striving. 

And the wind lifted the dry snow and 
drove it past the boy’s feet in swirling 
wreaths. The floe was smoking, the boy 
thought. Before long the snow would rise 
higher and envelop him. And he thought 
that when Luff reached the little pan, and 
stood exposed and dripping in the blast, 
he would be very cold. It would take a 
ong time, too, to haul the little pan across 
the lane of water. 

It will be recalled that the boy was ten 
years old. He stood alone. He knew the 
temper of the dogs. Luff was out of reach 
The burden of fear had fallen on the boy 
not on Luff. The boy had been in a panic; 
yet he was not now even afraid. Duty 
occupied him. He had no time for reflec- 
tion. The hazard of the quarter of an hour 
to come, however, was clear tohim. Should 


he fail to keep off the dogs through every 
moment of that time, he would be torn to 
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death before Luff could return to his rescue; 
and should Luff fail to reach the pan 
should Luff go down midway—he would 
surely be devoured. 

And Luff was no swimmer to boast of 


The boy knew that. Luff could keep 
afloat—-could achieve a slow, splashing 
progress. The boy had watched him 


flounder in the August water of Tight Cove 
Harbor—the cove in the seclusion of Indian 
Cliff; and the boy had laughed—had 
squirmed with glee, rolling over and over on 
the warm, sunlit moss, and kicking his heels 
in the air—to see the stout young fellow’s 
mighty efforts and to hear him blow like a 
finback whale. 
That was true. Luff’s chance of winning 
the pan was small. But the boy was 
Labrador born and bred. What now com- 
manded his fear was Luff’s orders to duty 
Obedience to a skipper was laid on all men 


It must. be instant and unfailing in an 
emergency. Luff was in command. He 
was responsible. It was for the boy to 


That was the teaching of his habitat 
ded and 


obey. 
Consequently. the boy’s terror yiel 
he stood fast. 


When Luff began to strip, the dogs were | 


disturbed. What was the man up to? 
What was this? Damned queer proceeding 
this! It was a trick. When he stood naked 
in the wind the dogs were uneasy. When he 
went into the water they were alarmed. 
They withdrew. Cracker and Smoke ran 
to the water’s edge and stared at Luff 
keeping half an eye on the boy meantime. 
It troubles a dog to see a man in the water. 
Smoke whined. Cracker growled and 
crouched to leap after Luff. He could easily 
overtake and drown Luff. 

The boy went at Cracker.and Smoke 
with his club. He screamed at them: 
“Back, you, Cracker! Back, you, Smoke!” 
The dogs responded to this furious author- 
ity. They scurried away and rejoined the 
others. The boy taunted them. He laughed 
at the pack, challenged it—crutch under 
his left arm and club swinging in his right 
hand. 

He taunted the dogs by name—Cracker 
and Smoke and Tucker. This bewildered 
the dogs. They were infinitely suspicious 
The boy hobbled at them in a rage, a few 
feet forth—the seal-leather line round his 
waist limited him—and defied them. They 
retreated. 

When the boy returned to the edge of the 
field they sat regarding him in amazement 
and renewed suspicion. In this way for 
a time the boy kept the dogs at a distance 
by exciting their surprise and suspicion 

It sufficed for a space. The dogs were 
curious. They were entertained. What 
was strange in the behavior of the quarry, 
moreover, was fearsome to the dogs. It 
indicated unknown resources. The dogs 
waited. 

Presently the boy 
startling gestures. 


could devise no new 
He was never silent —he 
was never still; but his fantastic antics, 
growing familiar and proving innocuous, 
began to fail of effect. Something else 
something out of the way and unexpected 
must be done to distract and employ the 
attention of the dogs. They were aware of 
Luff’s absence—they were cunning cowards 
and they would take advantage of the op- 
portunity. 

The dogs began to move 
circle and toss their heads. The boy could 
see the concerted purpose takeform. It was 
as though they were conspiring together 
He was fully aware of what impended 
They were coming! he thought; and they 
were coming ina moment. It was an attack 
agreed on. They were to act as a pack. 

They advanced. It was tentative and 
slow. They paused. They came closer 
The boy brandished his club and reviled 
them in shrill screams. He had caught 
the profanity from a coastal captain; his 
mother would not have praised the words 
The dogs paused again. They crouched 
then. Cracker was in the lead. The boy 
hated Cracker. Cracker’s white breast was 
touching the ice. His head was thrust for- 


to whine and 


ward. His crest began to rise. 
Stripped down, at first, on the field, 
Luff would not yield to the cold. He did 


not shrink from the wind. He moved like 
a man all clothed. Nor would he yield to 
the shock of the water. He ignored it. It 
was heroic self-command. But he was the 
man for that—a Labrador man. He struck 
out precisely as though he had gone into 
the summer water of Indian Cove. If he 
relapsed from this attitude the cold would 
strike through him. A chill would momen- 
tarily paralyze his strength. 
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Col. Dixie's Reasons for Magneto Ignition 


“There must be a reason 


why all the automobiles in America depend upon 


all Europe unqualifiedly demands magneto 


highest priced 
why 
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ma et ition 


high speed motors and speediest motors in 
torcycles, boats or aéroplanes use magneto 
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rformance of the motor counts, there you'll find magneto ignition, 
and, going even further, where its new principles, its simplicity and 


there you'll find 


DIXIE Magneto 


20th Century Ignition 


reat 


effectiveness are known, 


The DIXIE is economical—it'll pay for itself in less gasoline con 


sumption and wear and tear on the motor.” 


Splitdorf Electrical Co. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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known by ‘its se ientific appellation 


and shouted 


He was neither a strong nor a cunning 
In this lapse he would go down 


he could recover the use of his arms and 
legs. It was icy cold. He would not think 
of the cold. His best protection against it 
was the sufficient will to ignore it. The 
power would not long endure. It must en- 
dure until he had clambered out of the water 
to the little pan toward which he floun- 
dered. He was slow in the water. It seemed 
to him that his progress was mysteriously 
prolonged—that the wind was driving the 
pan away. 

The wind could not rise to this pitch in a 
minute; but when he was midway of the 
lane he thought half an hour had elapsed 
an hour—that he must have left the field 
and the boy far behind. 

The boy was not much more than fifteen 


| yards away. 


A word of advice occurred to Luff. He 
did not turn. He was then within a dozen 
strokes of the little pan. He shouted: 

“Give un a tune!” 

Billy Brisk dropped his crutch, fumbled 
in his waistcoat pocket, whipped out his 
mouth organ, clapped it to his lips, and 
blew a lively air: 

Lukie’s boat was painted green, 

The finest boat that ever was seen; 
Lukie’s boat had cotton sails, 

A juniper rudder and galvanized nails. 


And he so profoundly astonished the 
dogs with these sudden, harmonious 
sounds, accompanied by the jerky move- 
ment of a crippled leg, designed to resemble 
a dance, and in itself shockingly suspi- 
cious—so profoundly astonished the dogs 
that they paused to reconsider the matter 
in hand. It was startling. They sat up. 
Aha! What was this? What did it portend? 
And the little boy wheezed away: 


Lukie sailed her out one day, 

A fine spell o’ weather in the month o’ May; 
She leaked so bad when he put about, 

He drove her ashore on the Tailor’s Snout. 


And he kept on blowing that famous jig- 
time ballad of Tight Cove for dear life until 
a tug at the line round his waist warned 
him to brace himself against the steady pull 
to follow. 

Billy was still giving the strains of 
Lukie’s adventure to the north wind when 
the little pan came alongside. 

“Carry on!” Luff chattered behind him. 

Billy inte rrupted himself to answer: 

“‘ Aye, sir!” 

“T’ll get my clothes an’ the skins aboard. 
Ecod! It’s awful cold!” 

Presently they pushed out from the 
field. It had not taken long. The patch of 
white light that was the sun had not yet 
dropped out of sight behind the cliffs of the 
shore. 


It was a bad night on the field to the 
south. They were hungry. It was cold. 
Luff suffered from the cold. In the morn- 
ing the northerly wind had turned the heap 
of dogskin robes into a snowdrift. The sun 
shone. 

Luff wasstill cold. Heshivered and chat- 
He despaired. Rescue came, how- 
ever, in the afternoon. It was the Tight 
Cove skiff, hailing now from Ginger Tickle, 
with the mission doctor aboard. 

The skiff from Come-Again Bight found 
the dogs. The dogs were wild—the men 
said—and would not come aboard, but ran 
off in a pack to the farthest limits of the 
field and were not seen again—save only 
Cracker, who fawned and jumped into the 
skiff without so much as a by-your-leave. 
And Cracker, in due course and according 
to custom, they hanged by the neck at 
Tight Cove until he was dead. 

Billy Brisk’s bad leg was scraped clean 
and restored—no serious undertaking for 
the hospital at Ginger Tickle; and young 
Jock Luff survived an attack of what had 
hitherto been known to the coast, in loose 
popular terminology, as the “infl’mation 
of the chest,” but was thereafter to be 
as the 

‘amonia.’ 

That day, however—the afternoon of the 
rescue—when the Tight Cove skiff came 
near, Billy Brisk put his hands to his mouth 
none too lustily: 

“ Ahoy!” 

“Ave?” Skipper Thomas answered. 

“Did my mother send you?” 

“She did.” 

Billy Brisk turned to Jock Luff. 

‘Didn't I tell you,” he sobbed, 
blazing, “that I knowed my mother’s 
ways? 
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The most 
likable of all 
pipes. Keeps 
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tobacco dry. 
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shape for 
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Get yours. 
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Bran 
Needed Every Day 


The doctors of America have 
brought millions bran food. 
Well-advised people, at least once 
daily, now serve bran in some form. 

The best form is a morning 
dainty — Pettijohn’s. It is soft 
wheat flaked, with 25% bran hid- 
den in the flakes. 


The bran is unground, which makes 
it efhcient. It is tender. In this com- 
bination it is very inviting. This is a 
luxury made to foster bran habits. See 
how well it does that. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat with Bran Flakes 
Most grocers 
will get it. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
Chicago 


have it. Any grocer 
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Light Weight — Ever- Level 


" made of rare and beauti 
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New Astralite Bed 
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Brunswick tables. But slate is too heavy for a “Quick 
Demountable” table, made to take down with ease 

So our experts, with the aid of science, developed 
this new bed—called Astralite It is built like a 
bowling alley—many seasoned strips compressed 


imto at inseparable unit 

After that we give it the Astralite process that 
makes it impervious to water So this bed can't 
warp or “buckle” like ordinary wood It can't 
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playing qualities of slate, without its weight 

We control the Astralite construction And the 
Brunswick “Quick Demountable"’ is the only table 
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10c a Day—Outfit Free 
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This is Styleplus Week 


from Maine to California! 


Leading merchants throughout the nation are devot- 
ing this week to a Special Fall and Winter Display of 
Styleplus Clothes—suits and overcoats. Store and window 
will flash their message of the latest Style—the newest 
things in fabrics, designs, swagger effects for snappy 
dressers, quiet models for substantial men. 

Style for $17 is the order of the day. Men have 
rounded a corner. Their backs are turned on cheap-look- 
ing clothes and expensive clothes. Styleplus strikes the 
happy balance—all the Style that proud men want at 
the Price that shrewd men gladly pay! 














The idea that immaculate style, all-wool fabrics, and superb workman- 
ship could be supplied to the public for $17 was a daring conception. 
Equally daring and original are our manufacturing methods. Such Style at 
such a Price was impossible before we applied modem methods in a big 
way to the problem. Specialization, vast output, scientific efficiency in every 
department of buying and making —these are the factors responsible for the 


unprecedented values in Styleplus. 
To you who are about to buy your winter suit and overcoat, they mean: 


— 
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Style plus through-and-through quality (all-wool fabrics) 

Style plus perfect fit (for every man of every age and physique) 

Style plus economy (you save $3 to $8 on each suit) 

Style plus guaranteed wear (a written guarantee with every Styleplus) 
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To stop in front of a Styleplus Window is to leam a lesson. To step inside the 
store is to turn the lesson into dollars in your pocket! One leading clothier in virtually 
every town and city sells Styleplus. Look for the Styleplus label in the coat. If there 
should not be a Styleplus store in your town, write us and we will refer you to one 


nearby. 


White for free copy of “The Styleplus Book.” 
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Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md. 
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multitude, only a few squares away, stood 
hour after hour patiently waiting in the 
bright sun. 

At quarter before one the upper windows 
of the building were thrown open and small 
platforms, extending out about three feet, 
were thrust from two of them. An in- 
stant later two heavy beams were shoved 
from the flat roof directly over the plat- 


forms. From the ends of the beams 
dangled nooses of rope. A dead wait en- 
sued. Across the silence could be heard 


faintly from the open windows of the dis- 
tant church the chords of an organ, the rise 
and fall of a hymn, then the measured 
cadence of oration. The funeral services 
had begun. 

As though this were a signal, the blinds 
that had partly closed the window openings 
were swung back and Charles Cora was 
conducted to the end of one of the little 
platforms. His face was covered with a 
white handkerchief and his arms and legs 
were bound with cords. The attendant 


adjusted the noose, then left him. An 
instant later Casey appeared. He had 


petitioned not to be blindfolded, so his face 
was bare. Cora stood bolt upright, motion- 
less as a stone. Casey’s nerve had left him. 
His face was pale and his eyes bloodshot. 
As the attendant placed the noose, the 
murderer’s eyes darted here and there over 
the square. Did he still expect that the 
boastful promises of his friends would be 
fulfilled? Did he still hope for rescue? If 
so, that hope must have died as he looked 
down on those set, grim faces staring 
straight ahead, on that sinister ring of steel. 
He began to babble 

‘Gentlemen,” he cried at them, “I am 
not a murderer! I do not feel afraid to 
meet my God on a charge of murder! I 
have done nothing but what I thought was 
right! To-morrow let no editor dare call 
me a murderer! Whenever I was injured 
I have resented it—it has been part of my 
education during twenty-nine years! Gen- 
tlemen, I forgive you this persecution! 
O God, my poor mother! O God!’ 

Not one word of contrition; not one 
word for the man who lay yonder in the 
church; not one syllable for the heart- 
broken wife kneeling at the coffin! He 
ceased. And his words went out into the 
void and found no echo against that grim 
wall of steel. 

They waited. For what? Across the in- 
tervening housetops the sound of speak- 
ing ceased to carry. The last orator had 
given place. At the door of the sanctuary 
was a slight commotion—the coffin was 
being carried out. It was placed in the 
hearse. Every head was bared. There 
ensued a slight pause; then from overhead 
the great bell boomed once. Another bell 
in the next block answered. A third, more 
distant, chimed in. From all parts of the 
city tolled the solemn requiem. 

At the first stroke the long cortége moved 
forward toward Lone Mountain. At the 
first stroke the Vigilantes, as one man, 
presented arms. At the first stroke the 
platforms dropped, and Casey and Cora 
fell into the abyss of eternity. 


ixvi 


HIS execution occasioned a great storm 

of indignation among the adherents of 
Law and Order. Serious-minded men, like 
Judge Shattuck, admitted the essential 
justice rendered, but condemned strongly 
the method. 

“Of course they were murderers,” cried 
the judge; “and of course they should have 
been hung; and of course the city is better 
off without either of them. I’m not afraid 
of their friends, and I don’t care who 
knows what I think! And some very 
worthy citizens wrongly are involved in 
this, citizens whom otherwise I greatly 
respect. It were better that a hundred 
criminals should escape than that the 
whole law of California should be outraged 
by an act that denies at once the value and 
the authority of our government. The 
energy, the talent for organization that 
this Committee has displayed in the exer- 
cise of usurped authority might have been 
directed in aid of the courts, consistently 
with the constitution and the laws, with 
equal if not greater efficiency.” 

But very few were able to see it in this 
calm spirit. The ruling class, the “chiv- 
alry,” the best element of the city had been 


slapped in the face. And by whom? By 
a lot of “Yankee shopkeepers,” assisted 





by renegades like Keith, Talbot Ward, and 
others. The Committee were a lot of stran- 
glers; they ought to be punished as mur- 
derers; they ought to be shot down, egad, 
as revolutionaries! It was realized that 
street shooting had temporarily become 
unsafe; otherwise there is no doubt that 
the hotheads would have gone forth de- 
liberately a-brawling. There were many 
threats made against individuals, many con- 
dign—and lawless— punishments promised 
them. 

As an undercurrent, nowhere expressed 
or even acknowledged, was a strong feeling 
of relief. Any Law-and-Order man would 
have fought at the mere suggestion; but 
every one of them felt it. After all, the law 
had been surprised and overpowered. It 
had yielded only to overwhelming odds. 
With the execution of Cora and Casey 
accomplished the Committee might be ex- 
pected to disband. And, of course, when 
it did disband then the law would have its 
innings. Its forces would be better organ- 
ized and consolidated, its power assured. 
It could then apprehend and bring to jus- 
tice the ringleaders of this unwarranted 
undertaking. Like dogs at the heels of a 
retreating foe, the hotheads became bolder 
as this secret conviction gained strength. 
They were in favor of using an armed force 
to take Coleman and his fellow-conspirators 
into the custody of the law. Calmer spirits 
held this scheme in check. 

“Let them have rope,”” advised Blatch- 
ford. “I know mobs. Now that they've 
hung somebody their spirit will die down. 
Give them a few days.” 

But to the surprise and indignation of 
these people the Vigilantes showed no signs 
of any intention to disband. On the con- 
trary their activities extended and their 
organization tightened. The various com- 
panies drilled daily until they went through 
evolutions and the manual of arms with all 
the perfection of regular troops. The Com- 
mittee’s books remained open; 
of the week over seven thousand men had 
signed the rolls. Vanloads of furniture and 
various supplies were backed up before the 
doors of headquarters, and were carried 
within by members of the organization—no 
nonmember ever saw the inside of the 
building while it was occupied by the Vig- 
ilantes. The character of these furnishings 
and supplies would seem to argue an in- 
tention of permanence. Stoves, cooking 
utensils, cot beds, provisions, blankets, 
bulletin boards, arms, chairs, tables, field 
guns, ammunition, were only some items. 
Doorkeepers were always in attendance. 
Sentinels patrolled the streets and the 
roof. The great warehouse took on an 
exceedingly animated appearance. 

The Executive Committee was in session 
all of each day. It became known that a 
“black list”’ 
tion. On the heels of this orders came for 
the Vigilante police, instructing them to ar- 
rest certain men and to warn certain others 
to leave town immediately. It was evident 
that a clean sweep was contemplated. 

Among the first of those arrested was the 
notorious Yankee Sullivan, an ex-prize- 
fighter, ward-heeler, ballot-box stuffer and 
shoulder-striker. He had always been a 
pillar of strength to those engaged in cor- 


by the last | 


of some sort was in prepara- | 


rupt oy This man went to pieces | 


completely. He confessed the details of 
many of his own crimes; but, what was 
more important, implicated many others 
as well. His testimony was invaluable, not 
necessarily as. final proof against those 
whom he accused, but as indications for 
thorough «investigations. Finally, unex- 
pectedly he committed suicide in his cell. 
It seems he had been accustomed to from 
sixty to eighty drinks of whisky a day, and 


the sudden complete deprivation had de- | 


stroyed him. Warned by this, the Com- 
mittee henceforward issued regular rations 
of whisky to its prisoners! 

Trials in due order, with counsel for 
defense and ample opportunity to call 
witnesses, went on briskly. 
anticipated more hangings were disap- 
pointed. It became known that the Com- 
mittee had set for itself the rule that 
capital punishment would be inflicted only 


Those who | 


for crimes so punishable by the regular law. | 


But each outgoing ship carried crowds of 
those on whom had been passed the sen- 
tence of banishment. The majority of 
these were, of course, low thugs, “Sydney 
ducks,” hangers on; 
portion were taken from what had been 


but a very large pro- | 
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UNDERGVWEAR 


Remember to buy it : 
Youll forget you have iton 


OW is this for “give” !— 
for springy elasticity ! 
This means ease, frecdom and 
glove-like fit. It also means long 
wear because it eliminates strain. 
And mind you, with the elasticity 
of the Springtex fabric is com- 
bined a fit and freedom such 
as you never experienced 
in underwear at any price— 
and a Springtex union 
garment sells for a dollar. 
Springtex gives luxurious 
warmth—yet is as agreeable to 
the skin as the softest, silkiest gauze. 
And it is good for two seasons’ wear. 
The Springtex fabric has tremendous 
tensile strength, and each Springtex 
garment is reinforced where the strain 
comes. There are no weak spots in 
Springtex—it can’t rip, tear, bag, bind, 
Union 


shrink, or irritate the skin. 

$700: \ For | Separate 50 
Suits —=}) Men | Garments Cc 
“Remember to buy it—you'll forget 
you have it on.” If your dealer can’t 
supply you, write us. 


Utica Knitting Co., Utica, N.Y. 
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WHY LIGHT A BIG FURNACE 
TO KILL A LITTLE CHILL? 


Kill it the easy, inexpensive way instead. 
Touch a match to the Perrection SMoKe- 
tess Or. Heater. In a “jiffy” its genial 
glow is chasing the chill, driving out damp- 
ness, and radiating solid comfort. Light— 
easily carried anywhere. Inexpensive—ten 
hours of comfort on a gallon of kerosene. 
When comfort is so cheap why shiver? 


Chases chill from cold corners. 


In many styles and sizes at 
hardware, furniture, general 
and department stores—look 
for the Perfection Cozy Cat 
Poster. You'll know the 
heater by the Triangle Trade- 
mark. Send to Dept. A for 
free illustrated booklet 


THe CLeEveLAND kounpry Co 
Makers of New Perfection O}] Cook Stoves 

7357 Platt Avenue 
Cleveland 


Also Made in Canada by the 
Perfection Stove Company, Lid., Sarnia, Ontar 


Ohio 





Doyou want the latest fad? It is afasci 
nating game called’ ‘Going to Market." 
Send 10 cents in coin or stamps 
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known as the city’s best. In the law courts 
these men would have in many cases been 
declared as white as the driven snow. But 
they were undesirable citizens, the Com- 
mittee decided, and bade them one. 
Charles Duane, Wooley Kearney, William 
Carr, Edward Bulger, Philander Brace, 
William McLean, J. D. Musgrave, and 
Peter Wrightman were well-known and 


| influential names found on the black list; 


Peter Wightman, James White and our old 
friend Ned McGowan ran away. Hun- 
dreds of others left the city. A terror 
spread among the ignorant and vicious of 
the underworld. Some of the minor of- 
fenders brought in by the Vigilante police 
were turned over to the regular law courts 
by the Executive Committee. Every one 
of such offenders was promptly convicted 


| by those courts! 


This did not look much like disbanding, 
nor did an opportunity for wholesale arrest 
of the anarchists seem imminent. The 
leaders of the Law-and-Order faction were 
at last aroused. 

“This is more than anarchy, it is revolu- 
tion,” said Judge Caldwell. “It is a suc- 
cessful revolution because it is organized. 
The people of this city are scattered and 
powerless. They in turn should be organ- 
ized to combat the forces of disorder.” 

In pursuance of this belief—that the 
public at large needed only to be called 
together in order to defend its institutions 
handbills were printed and newspaper 
notices published calling a meeting for 
June second in Portsmouth Square. Elab- 
orate secret preparations, involving certain 
distributions of armed men, were made to 
prevent what was considered certain inter- 
ference. This was useless. Immediately 
after the appearance of the notice the Com- 
mittee of Vigilance issued orders that the 
meeting was in no manner to be disturbed, 
and hung out placards reading: 

“ Members of the Vigilance Committee 
Order Must be Maintained.” “Friends of 
the Vigilance Committee— Keep Out of the 
Square.” 

The meeting was well attended. Enor- 


| mous crowds gathered, not only in and 


round the square itself, but in balconies and 
windows and on housetops. It was a ribald, 
disrespectful crowd evidently out for a good 
time, calling back and forth, shouting ques- 
tion or comment at the men gathered about 
the speakers’ platform. 

“What kind of a circus do you call this 
’ roared a huge, bare-armed 


“This is the law and murder meeting,” 
instantly answered someone from a bal- 
cony. 

This phrase tickled the crowd hugely. 
The words were passed from man to man. 
Eventually they became the stereotyped 
retort. 

“Stranglers!” sneered one faction. 
and murder!” flung back the other. 

On the platform stood or sat the owners 
of many of the city’s proud names— judges, 
jurists, merchants, holders of high political 
office, men whose influence a month ago 
had been paramount and_ irresistible. 
Among them were famed orators, men who 
had never failed to hold and influence a 
But two hundred feet away little 
It early became evident 


“Law 


the sentiment of the crowd was against 
them. And, what was particularly mad- 
dening, the sentiment was good-humored. 
Even the compliment of being taken seri- 
ously was denied them. 

Colonel Ed Baker came forward to speak. 
The Colonel's gift of eloquence was such 
that in spite of his known principles, his 


| lack of scruple, his insincerity, he won his 


way to a picturesque popularity and fame. 
Later he delivered a funeral oration over 
the remains of David Broderick that has 
gone far to invest the memory of that hard- 
headed, venal, unscrupulous politician with 
an aura of romance. But the crowd would 
have little of him this day. An almost con- 
tinuous uproar drowned his efforts. Catch- 
words, such as liberty, constitution, habeas 
corpus, trial by jury, freedom, and so on, 
occasionally became audible. They were 
not interested. 

“See Cora’s defender!" cried someone, 
voicing the general suspicion that Baker 
had been one of the little gambler’s hid- 
den counsel. “Cora!” “Ed Baker!” “Ten 
thousand dollars!” “Out of that, you old 
reprobate!”’ jeered the audience. He spoke 
ten minutes against the storm, then yielded, 
red-faced and angry. Others tried in vain. 
A Southerner named Benham, while de- 
ploring passionately the condition of the 
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city, which had been seized by a mob, 
robbed of its sacred rights, and so on, hap- 
pened inadvertently to throw back his 
coat, thus revealing the butt of a revolver. 
The bystanders caught the point at once. 

“There’s a pretty Law-and-Order man!” 
they shrieked. “‘Hey, Benham, don’t you 
know it’s against the law to go armed?” 

“I carry this weapon,”’ shrieked back Ben- 
ham, passionately shaking his fist, “not as 
an instrument to overthrow the law, but 
as a means of upholding it!” 

A clear, steady voice from a near-by bal- 
cony made itself distinctly heard. 

“In other words, sir, you break | law 
in order to uphold the law,’ *it said. “* What 
more are the Vigilantes doing?” 

The crowd went wild over this repartee. 
The confusion became worse. Old Judge 
Campbell was thrust forward, in the hope 
that his age and his senior judgeship would 
command respect. He was unable to utter 
consecutive sentences. 

“TI once thought,” he interrupted him- 
self piteously, “that I was the free citizen 
of a free country, but recent occurrences 
have convinced me that I am a slave—a 
slave, gentlemen, more a slave than any on 
a Southern plantation, for they know their 
masters, but I know not mine!” 

But his auditors refused to be affected. 

“Oh, yes, you do!” they informed him 
“You know your masters as well as any- 
body—two of them were hung the other 
day!” 

After this the meeting broke up. The 
most ardent Law-and-Order man could not 
deny that as a popular demonstration it 
had been a fizzle. 

But if this attempt at home to gai: 
coherence failed, up-river the partisans nad 
better luck. A hasty messenger with tid 
ings for the ear of the Executive Committee 
only was followed by rapidly spreading 
rumors. Five hundred men, with two 
pieces of artillery, were coming down from 
Sacramento to liberate the prisoners, es- 
pecially Billy Mulligan, or di¢ in the at- 
tempt. They were reported to be men from 
the Southeast, Texans, Carolinians, crack- 
ers from Pike County, all fire eaters, reck- 
less, sure to make trouble. Their numbers 
were not in themselves formidable, but 
every man knew the city still to be full of 
scattered warriors needing only leaders and 
a rallying point. The materials for a very 
pretty civil war were laid for the match. 
An uneasiness pervaded headquarters, not 
for the outcome, but for the unavoidable 
fighting and bloodshed. 

Therefore, when Olney hastily entered 
the main hall early in the evening, and in 
a loud voice called for “two hundred men 
with side arms for special duty,”’ there 
was a veritable scramble to enlist. Olney 
picked out the required number, selecting, 
it was afterward noticed, only the men big 
physically. They fell in and were marched 
quickly out Market Street. It was dark 
Expectations were high. Just beyond Sec- 
ond Street, dimly visible against the sky or 
in the faint starlight, they saw a mysterious 
force opposing them, men on foot, horses, 
the wheels of guns. Each man gripped his 
revolver and set his teeth. Here evidently, 
from this ordinarily deserted and distant 
part of town, a flanking attack was to have 
been delivered. As they drew nearer they 
made out wagons; and nearer still, bale upon 
bale of gunny sacks and shovels! 

The truth dawned on them, and a great 
laugh went up. 

“Sold! Sold! Sold!” they cried. 

But they set to work with a will, filled 
the gunny sacks with sand, piled them on 
wagons; and so by morning Fort Gun- 
nybags, as headquarters was thenceforth 
called, came into existence. Cannon were 
mounted, breastworks piled, embrasures 
planned. 

The five hundred fire eaters were no 
myth. They disembarked, greeted the 
horde of friends who had come to meet 
them, marched to Fort Gunnybags, looked 
it over, thrust their hands in their pockets, 
and walked peacefully away to the nearest 
barrooms. 

Wise men! By now the Vigilante dis- 
positions were so complete that in the mere 
interest of examining so sudden yet so thor- 
ough an organization a paragraph or so may 
profitably be spent. Behind headquarters 
was a long shed-stabie, in which were to be 
found at all hours saddle horses and artil- 
lery horses, all saddled and bridled ready 
for instant use. Twenty-six pieces of 
artillery, mostly sent in by captains of 
merchant vessels in the harbor, were here 
parked. Other cannon were mounted for 

Continued on Page 69 
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® Edison lriumphant ! 


A ©ountry Wide Appreciation 


Again the genius and determination of the master inventor have triumphed 


Triumphed in only ten months over a task as Herculean as ever was set for 
any man before. On Dec. 9, 1914, the Edison plant was burned. One of the 
greatest factory fires that ever occurred. [wenty-three days later Mr. Edison 
was again making Phonographs and records. 


Today, only 10 months after the fire, he actually is producing 100% more dis« 
records and 50% more phonographs than before the fire. 


The new Diamond Disc Phonograph, now perfected. Absolute fidelity in musi 
reproduction in this, his favorite invention, and the one to which his constant 
attention has been given. 


Edison Week, October 18-23, Everywhere 


Every day from October |8 to October 23, in- from the complete library of Edison records 
clusive, will be “Edison Day” everywhere will be given each day.. These concerts will 
in the United States. Edison dealers have reveal Mr. Edison's great strides in the art of 
made special arrangements fittingly to record reproduction. Having perfected the 
present this perfected musical instrument to phonograph, Mr. Edison will, from now on, 
the music lovers of their community. Special devote his entire attention to the collection of 
complimentary concerts of choice programs a great library of vastly superior recor ls 


NEW EDISON 


Diamond Disc 


Phonograph | 


No Needles t Change 


Mr. Edison worked continuously for four years, from eighteen to twenty hours a day, per 
fecting this phonograph and these wonderful records. Perfection came only after infnit« 
experiment. The Diamond Disc Stylus, which floats over the record without wear, ie a 
distinguishing feature of the New Edison It is the secret by which it has been made possible 
at last to reproduce, perfectly, every detail of music to preserve the distinctive character of 
every voice or instrument Mr. Edison's genius has turned his record manufacturing plant 
into one big laboratory He has perfected laboratory processes to a point where a scientifx 
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laboratory product is being turned out in unlimited quantities. The laboratory re-creation of 
music as opposed to mere mechanical reproduction 


Concerts During Edison Week 
Call on Any Edison Dealer 


Wherever there is an Edison dealer special preparations have been made for you to hear 
the Edison in splendid concerts each day from October 18 to October 23 (and of course 
thereafter). Any record you may wish to hear will be played for you without obligation 
merely to spread the news of the great musical triumph. Do not fail to attend at least one of 
these complimentary Edison Concerts during sor x 
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Or write us direct for new catalog of Edison instruments and records 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., Dept. 2357, Orange, N. J. 
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ea Chalmers Underwear yields 
to every movement—with a con- 
stant springing-back into shape. 
* assured. 
lhis underwear is knit on Cooper Spring Needle Machines. They cost wice as 


much as the ordinary kind. Their process is four times as expensive. They 
can knit only Aa/f the quantity per day. 

But—tor QUALITY, Cooper Spring Needle Machines are worth the extra cost. 
They knit a firmer fabric. At the same time it is more elastic. Chalmers Under- 
wear does not lose its shape or fit. It gives the utmost in wear. 

The soft, fine yarn is kind to the skin. 





Knit on the famous Cooper Spring Needle Machines, but 

Chalmers Union Suits cannot ‘‘cut inthe crotch.’’ With their Closed selling for “reteege ugh ie Crotch Union Suits. 
. — . . , \ ter. 

Crotch no flaps can bulge nor gape open. The cut is r7ght. Shirts & Drawers, 50c. Fa enter 


Chalmers Spring Needle Knit Underwear compares to the ordinary 
knit as ‘*Sterling’’ does to plated silver. The whole underwear trade 


recognizes this fact. .4sk your dealer. ( halme : Ge Ss: 


CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY By deine) alge ae tn 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
the defense of Fort Gunnybags. Muskets, 
rifles and sabers enough to arm six thousand 
men had been accumulated—and there 
were six thousand men to use them! 

A French portable barricade had been 
constructed in the event of possible street 
fighting, a sort of wheeled framework that 
could be transformed into litters or scaling 
ladders. Sutlers’ offices and kitchens could 
feed a small army. Flags and painted 
signs carrying the emblematic open eye of 
vigilance decorated the rooms. A huge 
alarm bell had been mounted on the roof. 
The mattresses, beds, cots, blankets, and 
other furniture necessary to put up four 
companies on the premises, had been pro- 
vided. A completely equipped armorer’s 
shop and a hospital with all supplies occu- 
pied the third story. 

The forces were divided into four com- 
panies of artillery, one squadron and two 
troops of cavalry, four regiments and 
thirty-two companies of infantry, besides 
the small but efficient police organization. 
A tap on the bell gathered these men in an 
incredibly short space of time. “ Asa rule,” 
says Bancroft, “within fifteen minutes 
from the time the bell was tapped, on any 
occasion, seven-tenths of the entire Vig- 
ilante forces would be in their places, armed 
and ready for battle.” 

Another corps, not as heroic but more 
necessary, it was found advisable to ap- 
point. The sacking of which Fort Gunny- 
bags was made was of very coarse texture. 
When dry the sand filling tended to run 
out! Therefore, those bags had to be kept 
constantly wet, and somebody had to do it. 
Enemies sneeringly remarked that Fort 
Gunnybags consumed much more water 
without than within; but this joke lost its 
peint when it became known that the Com- 
mittee, decades in advance of its period, 
had prohibited alcohol absolutely! 

Realizing from the two lamentable 
fiascoes just recounted that little could be 
accomplished by private initiative, the 
upholders of the law turned their attention 
to Sacramento. Here they had every rea- 
son to hope for success. No matter how 
well organized the Vigilantes might be, or 
how thoroughly they carried the sympa- 
thies of the local public, there could be 
no doubt that they were acting in defiance 
of the law, were, in fact, no better than 
rebels. It was not only within the power, 
it was the duty, of the governor of the state 
to declare the city in a condition of insur- 
rection. This being accomplished, it fol- 
lowed logically that the state troops must 
put down the insurrection; and if they 
failed there was still the immense power of 
the Republic to call upon. After all, when 
you looked at it that way this handful of 
disturbers amounted to very little. 

The first step was to win over the 
governor. Without him the first step could 
not be taken. Accordingly all the big guns 
of San Francisco boarded the Senato for 
Sacramento. There they met Terry, Vol- 
ney Howard, and others of thesameilk. No 
governor of Johnson's sort could long with- 
stand such pressure. He promised to issue 
the proclamation of insurrection as soon as 
it was “legally proved” that the Committee 
had acted outside the law. The mere fact 
that it had already hanged two men and 
deported a great number of others meant 
nothing. That, apparently, was not legal 
proof. 

In order that all things should be legal, 
then, Terry issued a writ of habeas corpus 
for the body of one William Mulligan, and 
gave it into the hands of Deputy-sheriff 
Harrison for service on the Committee. 
Nobody expected the latter to deliver over 
Mulligan 

“But they'll deny the writ,” said Terry, 
“and that will constitute a legal defiance of 
the state. The governor will then be legally 
justified in issuing his proclamation and 
ordering out the state troops to enforce the 
writ.” 

If the state troops proved inadequate, 
the plan was then to call on the United 
States—as locally represented by General 
Wool and Captain David Farragut—for 
assistance. With this armed backing three 
times the Vigilante force could be quickly 
subdued. As it was all legal it could not fail. 

Harrison took the writ of habeas corpus 
and proceeded to San Francisco. He pre- 
sented himself at headquarters, produced 
his wiit, and had himself announced to the 
E xecutive Committee, then in session. 

‘Tell him to go to ‘hell !” growled some 
one. 

But half a dozen members saw through 
the ruse and interposed vigorous objections. 
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“I move,” said Dempster solemnly, 

“that our police be permitted to remove ali 
prisoners for a few hours.” 

This was carried and put into immediate 
effect. Deputy Harrison was then politely 
received, his writ fully acknowledged, and 
he was allowed to search the premises. Of 
course he found nothing, and departed 
much crestfallen. The scheme had failed 
The Committee had in no way denied his 
authority or his writ. 

Harrison was no fool. He saw clearly 
what he had been expected to do. On his 
way back to Sacramento he did some think- 
ing. To Terry he unblushingly returned 
the writ indorsed : “ Prevented from service 
by armed men.” For the sake of the cause 
Harrison had lied. 

Johnson immediately issued his procla- 
mation. The leaders turned with confidence 
to the Federal authorities for assistance 
To their blank dismay General Wool re- 
fused to furnish arms. His position was 
that he had no authority to do so without 
orders from Washington. The sympathies 
of this doughty old soldier were not with 
this attempt. Colonel Baker and Volney 
Howard waited on him, and after consider- 
able conversation made the mistake of 
threatening to report him to Washington 
for refusing to uphold the law. 

“| think, gentlemen,” flashed back the 
veteran, “I know my duty, and in its per 
formance dread no responsibility.” 

So saying, he bowed them from the room 
Farragut equally could not clearly see why 
he should train the guns of his ship on the 
city. With this third fiasco the opposition 
for the moment died. The Executive Com 
mittee went on patiently working down 
through its black list. It announced that 
after June twenty-fourth no new 
would be taken. A few days later it pro- 
claimed an “adjournment parade” on July 


cases 


fifth. It considered its work done. The 
city had become safe 
“xvil 


UT this peaceful outcome did not suit 

the aristocratic wing of the Law and 
Order Party in the least. The haughty, 
supremely individualistic, bold, forceful, 
often charming coterie of fire eaters had, 
in their opinion, been insulted, and they 
wanted reprisal, punishment, blood. Terry, 
Baker, Bennett, Miles, Webb, Nugent, 
Blatehford, Rowlee, Caldwell, Broderick 
Ware, Volney Howard, Black —to mention 
only a few—-chafed intolerably. Such men 
were accustomed to have their own way, 
to cherish an ultrasensitive honor, to be 
looked up to. They had come to consider 
themselves as especially privileged, to look 
upon themselves as direct representatives 
of the only proper government and admin 
istration of law. This revolt of the “lower 
classes,”” the “smug, psalm-singing Yan 
kees,”” the “shopkeepers,”’ was intolerable 
impudence. Because of a series of acci 
dents proper resentment of such impu 
dence, due punishment of such denial of 
the law, had been postponed. It was not, 
for that reason, abrogated. 

When, therefore, the Committee an 
nounced July fifth as a definite date for dis- 
banding, the lawful authorities and their 
upholders, blinded by their passions, were 
distinctly disappointed. Where the com 
mon citizen perceived only the welcome 
end of a necessary job well done, these men 
saw slipping away the last chance for a 
clash of arms that should teach these rebels 
their place. It was all very well to talk of 
arresting the ringleaders and bringing them 
to justice. In the present lamentable de- 
moralization of the courts it might not 
work; and even if it did work, the punish- 
ment of ringleaders was small satisfaction 
as compared to triumphant vindication ir 
pitched battle. 

Sherman had resigned command of the 
military in disgust when he found that 
General Wool and Captain Farragut had no 
intention of supplying him Federal arms 
thus closing an unfortunate phase of his 
career. In his stead had been chosen Gen- 
eral Volney Howard. Howard was a rather 
fat, very pompous, wholly conceited Bom- 
bastes Furioso, with apparently remark- 
able lack of judgment or grasp of asituation 
In the Committee’s action looking toward 
adjournment he actually thought he saw 
a sign of weakening. 

‘Now is the moment for us to show our 
power!”’ he said. 

In this he gained the zealous support of 
Judge Terry and Major Montgomery Miles, 
two others with more zeal than discretion 
These three managed to persuade Governor 
Johnson to order a parade of state troops 
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THERE’S REAL ME IN MY CLOTHES! 
t Be THES have just as much effect on the man who wears them 


My Kahn- Tailored 
Another man couldn't wear 
Kahn makes clothes for me 
characteristic as my Voice or my walk. That's 
myself in my Kahn-Tailored Clothes | actually see 


as on the people who see him wearing them. 
suit isa part of me. It expresses me 
it and look as though it belonged to him 
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Life Is a Search For 


Perfection 


Everyone wishes to be and to possess THE 


BEST 
What the 


I hus is partic ularly true of Mus al Instrume nls 






name Stradivanus means in violins, the name 
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means in PHONOGRAPHS— the standard of perfec 
The PATHE PATHEPHONE'’S Tonality is full 
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= This Pathéphoue 


The most delicate nuances of voice or instru- $200 


ment are faithfully reproduced. 


NO NEEDLES TO CHANGE 
When you are listening to the PATHEPHONE you actually seem to be in the mag 
netic presence of the artist 
ONLY THE PATHE PATHEPHONE CAN GIVE YOU THIS FEELING 


THE SECRET LIES IN THE COMBINATION OF PATHI 
RECORDS AND THE PATHEPHONE, WITH ITS 


ROUND, SMOOTH, GENUINE SAPPHIRE 
WHICH NEVER REQUIRES CHANGING, NEVER WEARS OUT, 
and carnes the tones with every detail of technique and beauty to the 
PATHE WOOD SOUND-CHAMBER 
where they are AMPLIFIED and released TRUE TO NATURE 
THE PATHE PATHEPHONE PLAYS ALL MAKES OF DISC RECORDS 
Pathé Pathéphone Prices — $15 to $200 Pathé Double-Disc Records — 75c to $2.50 
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Dealers can make good connections for handling the Pathé Fréres goods by writing | 
us at once for details. We still need a few jobbers in certain advantageous sections 
of the country. The Pathé Franchise is exceedingly valuable 
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PATHE FRERES PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 29 West 38th Street, New York City 
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Donce BROTHERS 
WINTER CAR 


Seeeeee 
sees 


Like the car itself these win- 
ter bodies are strong but light; 
and the motortherefore retains 
all its liveliness and flexibility. 





The demountable tops are upholstered in 
cloth. The lighting is by electricity. The 
lines are graceful and the finish is in keeping 
with that of the car 





The motor is 30-35 horsepower 


The price of the Winter Touring Car or Roadster 
complete, including regular mohair top, is $950 
(f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1335 (add freight from Detroit) 





Dooce BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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A Salaried Position For Your Boy 


Nothing is too good for that son of yours — least of all a 
good fair start in life. Don’t let him be satisfied with ‘‘a job” 
when he finishes school. Help him obtain a position for 
which he is fitted, a position which will yield him the largest 
possible measure of success. An illustrated booklet, which 
we will gladly send free on request, will give you some very 
interesting information on this subject. Address 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Sales Division, Box 112 
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SEALPACKERCHIEF 


No matter if you came away from home this morning without 
your Handkerchief. March to the nearest store, and ask for 
SEALPACKERCHIEF. You'll get a snowy, soft- 
laundered Handkerchief in a sanitary, sealed package. 
Packages for Men and Women containing 
1 for 10c, 3 for 25c, 2 for 25c, 3 for 50c, 1 for 25c. 
On Sale in the Good Shops. 


Ask for SEALPACKERCHIEF which name appears 
plainly on each package and see that the seal is unbroken. 


SEALPACKERCHIEF CO. Sey Yer ; 


Chicago 
St. Louis, San Francisco 


| by fright, 


| and get caught. 


in the streets of San Francisco. Their argu- 


| ment was that such a parade of legally 
| organized forces would overawe the citizens. 
| Their secret hope, however, was that such 
| a show would provoke the desired conflict. 


This hope they shared with Howard, after 
the governor’s order had been obtained. 
Howard’s vanity and inclinations jumped 
together. 

He consented. Altogether it was a very 
pretty little plot. 

By now the Law-and-Order forces had 


| become numerically formidable. The bob- 


tail and ragtag, ejected either by force or 
ocked to the colors. A certain 
proportion of the militia remained in the 
ranks, though a majority had resigned. A 


| large contingent of wild, reckless young 


men without a care or a tie in the world, 
with no interest in the rights of the case 
or, indeed, in themselves—avid only for 
adventure, offered themselves as soon as 
the prospects for a real fight became good. 
And there were always the five hundred 
discomfited Texans. 

Nor were arms now lacking. Contrary 
to all expectation, the Committee had 
scrupulously refrained from meddling with 
the state armories. 

All militia muskets were available. In 
addition, the state had now the right to a 
certain quota of Federal arms, stored in the 
arsenal at Benicia. These could be requi- 
sitioned. 

At this point in the planning weasely lit- 
tle Jimmy Ware had a bright idea. 

“Look here!” he cried. “‘How many of 
those Benicia muskets are there?”’ 

“About a hundred and fifty stand, sir,’ 
Howard told him. 

“Now, they can’t help us a whole lot,” 
propounded Ware. “They are too few. 
But why can’t we use them for bait—to 
get those people on the wrong side of the 
fence?” 

“What do you mean?” asked Terry, who 
knew Ware intimately. 

“Suppose they are shipped from Benicia 
to the armoriesin the city. They are legally 
Federal property until they are delivered, 
aren't they?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well, if the Stranglers should happen to 
seize them while they’re still Federal prop- 
erty they’ve committed a definite offense 
against the United States, haven’t they?” 

“What do we care about that now?” 
asked Major Montgomery Miles, to whom 
this seemed irrelevant. 

But Judge Terry’s legal mind was struck 
with the beauty and simplicity of this ruse. 

“Hold on!” he cried. “If we ship them 
in a boat the seizure will be piracy. If they 
intercept those arms they’re pirates, and 
we can legally call on the Federal forces- 
and they’ll be compelled to respond, egad!"’ 

“They're pretty smart—suppose they 
smell a rat?” asked Miles doubtfully. 

“Then we'll have the muskets where we 
want them, anyway. It’s worth trying,” 
replied Ware. 

“I know just the man,” put in Terry. 
“T’ll send for him.” 

Shortly appeared a saturnine, lank, bib- 
ulous individual known as Rube Maloney. 
To him Terry explained that he was to 
charter a sloop, take the muskets aboard 


“No resistance, warned 
Terry. 

“Trust me for that,”’ grinned Rube. 
“*T ain’t anxious for no punctured skin, nor 


mind you!” 











yit a stretched neck.” 

“Pick your men carefully.” 

“I'll take Jack Phillips and Jim McNab,” 
said Rube after a moment’s thought 
“and possibly a few refreshments?” he sug- 
gested. 

Terry reached into his pocket. 

“Certainly, certainly,” said he. “Treat 
yourselves well.” 

There remained only to see that the 
accurate details should get to the Com- 
mittee of Vigilance, but in such a manner 
as to avoid suspicion that the information 
had been “planted.” 

“Is there anybody on their rolls we can 
| trust?” asked Terry. 


Vigilantes had pretty well cleaned out the 
doubtful ones. 
Here again the resourceful Jimmy Ware 


came to the rescue. 
| “TI know your man—Morrell. He'll get 
| it to them. So far as anybody knows he 
| hasn’t taken sides at all.” 

“Will you see him?” asked Terry. 
“T’ll see him,” promised Jimmy Ware. 





(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Stops Dust on 


Concrete Floors 
| AILY traffic grinds floors of 


concrete or cement into a dust 
that plays havoc with delicate ma- 
chinery and valuable merchandise. 
And thisdust grinds against itself toform 
more dust until the floor is worn away 
Dustop stops dust once and for all. It 
penetrates and chemically com ines with 
the concrete or cement and forms a prac 
tically new substance as hard as granite 
and impermeable to oils and greases 
Send $1.50 fortrial gallon (F.0.B.New York 
Anyone can apply Dustop with mop or 
brush or broom. It is a colorless liquid 
that does not scuff off or track on the 
floor. Dries over night, and therefore 
need not halt work 
Write for booklet and name of our repre 
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Halls, Kitchen 


Fits any socket, operates by cord 
out as you like. Saves 85% current. Burns low 
at practically no cost. Fully guaranteed. Mazda 
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60c each. Also Mazda Hylo, 32 volt, for battery 
current. Sold by Lighting Companies, Electric, 

Hardware and Department Stores everywhere 
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cents a day will soon make you 
of a handsome Burrowes Table 
you pay. No special room is 
mounted on dining or li- 
its own legs or folding 

stand. Put up or down in a minute 
Sizes range up to 4%4 x 9 ft 
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Burrowes Tablesare splen- os 
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to the most expert play. The rubber 

cushions are the Burrowes Regis High- 

Speed Cushions. Great experts say there 
g is nothing better made. 


FREE TRIAL 
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"Kissel Idea Brings New Utility — 


and Economy to the Motor Car 


ie every quality which contributes to the enjoyment 
of a motor car in open weather the new Kissel Kars 
have been enthusiastically approved. 

In beauty, comfort, convenience, simplicity, power, 
Hexibility, accessibility economy, and that most desir- 
able of possessions — personality — these cars are con- 
spicuously superior. 

But the most striking point of indfvidual merit about 
the KisselKar is that great advance in automobile 


Ce ALL- 


It is because the Kissels are among the very few car makers 
who build their own bodies that the ALL-YEAR Car is so 
wonderfully successful and difficult to compete with. 

With the Kissel body-building department the ALL-YEAR 
Car is @ specta/ty—a design carefully worked out to the 
minutest detail and 4uz/t into—not on—the car. The 
Detachable Tops that complete the ALL-YEAR 


W! LY lock up your touring car or road- 
ster for the winter? With a KisselKar 
and Detachable Sedan or Coupé Top you 
can enjoy the luxury of a warm and cozy 
losed carriage without buying two cars. 
Let us show you how easy it is to make the 
change—in your own garage. 
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design—the 41LL-)Y EAR Car—originated by Kissel 
and an acknowledged overwhelming success. ‘This 
gives you two complete cars In one —an open car in 
summer and a closed car in winter— the changes easily 
made in a private garage—with the simplest ‘of tools, 

It is when the yn oe glow of autumn fades into 
the cold gray dawn of winter that this feature of 
features will indisputably emphasize the 
utility of Kissel Kars. 


EAR @ar 


Car are constructed of wood, sheet steel and aluminum —the 
same materials embodied in the finest closed coaches. They 
are leak-proof, free from rattles and absolutely without the 
sign of a makeshift. 

Each top is built for and fitted to the body it is to mount 
just as carefully and expertly as though it were to 
remain permanently attached. 


CEXCLESIVE 


HERE are three Kissel Kar chasses—the 
2-Four, the 36-Four and the 42-Six. 
Prices of touring cars range from $1050 to 
$1750, prices of roadsters from $1150 to $1650. 
The ALL-YEAR Car—touring car or roadster 
with Detachable Sedan or Coupé Top, $1450 
to $2000. Descriptive literature on request 
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you active men of America 


In the great game of business, as in 
games of sport, team work wins 


‘Team work of muscle and mind, comfort of body 
and ease of brain, every nerve tingling and fit when 
the signal is barked for your p/ay. 

So wherever you are, whatever you do —“‘tackle’’ your winter 
tasks in Superior, the free and easy Union Suit that has ““downed”’ 
every underwear discomfort. No drawers to slip and slide—no 
undershirt to bunch ’round the waist—and none of the bugaboos of 
the new-fangled or old-fashioned union suits 
can’t bunch 
The Supe- 


Che Superior locked-crotch can't gap in the seat 
or bind because it interlocks like a closed front collar. 
rior buttonless seat opens when you want it open — stays closed when 
you want it closed. Always sets snug and smooth and adjusts itself 
instantly to every position of the body. 

Make an “‘end run’’ now to the nearest shop that sells Superior. 
Most haberdashery and department stores can show you a strong 
*“line-up’’—all weights and sizes, for every purse, purpose and 
$1 to $5. 

Superior’ s Official Union Suit Guide for 1915-16 and an 80-inch 
tape line sent free on request. ‘The Guide shows all the new rules 
for the underwear game and actual samples of a dozen fabrics. The 
tape line will aid you in determining the size Superior Union Suit 
that will always fit you perfectly all ways. Address The Superior 
Underwear Company, Dept. 6, Piqua, Ohio. 


person 


The tape measure method of fitting union suits 


If you do not know your collar, shirt or hat size your dealer 
makes sure by measuring you. Why shouldn’t he do it with under- 
wear? 

Superior dealers fit you the Superior Comfort Way j 
measure,’’ not by ‘guess measure.’” Here’s how they do it: 


If your Chest 
measures 
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in inseam and sleeve 
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chest as regulars, but thre 


I'wo inches longer in trunk, inseam and sleeve than 


Clip and keep this chart, and show it to your dealer. 


Look for the Superior Window Display shown in the upper right-hand corner 
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attend to over to Omaha which will help 
to make me fill out th’ week.” 

“You ain’t looked th’ show over yet, Col- 
onel. We have a real nice attraction an’ a 
few acts that would go with th’ Big Thing,” 
exclaimed Mademoiselle Mazurka with 
an untoward, sudden and unusual mani- 
festation of hospitality. “‘ You surely ain't 
goin’ to walk away without lookin’ at the 
inside of th’ top—unless, perhaps, you was 
opposed to circuses?” 

Mademoiselle Mazurka conjured up her 
sweetest smile, one that she intended should 
pierce the bulwarks of the visitor's reti- 
cence. 

““Go on inside,”’ she gurgled. “I want 
you to see me in my new act with th’ big 
cats. I have ’em broke to a knockout. The 
finish comes when Barney, th’ biggest lion, 
does a jump-up on a horse from th’ ground, 
an’ th’ rest of ‘em reverse in a hurdle 
act. Visit a while, Colonel, an’ come over 
to th’ tent an’ eat a snack with us when 
th’ matinée is out.” 

“Well, if you put it that way,” rejoined 
the stranger, “I guess I'll have to accept 
your kindness. I were always a bug on 
circuses since I was a kid.” 

“Walk right in an’ make yourself at 
home, Colonel,”’ responded the lady. “I'd 
personally conduct you, but I have to make 
- for th’ grand entry. But step inside 

show is yours from th’ candy stand to 

cook tent.” 
As the visitor passed into the menagerie 
Mademoiselle Mazurka wheeled swiftly 
about and, subordinating all else to the 
matter in hand, sought out Pittsburg Slim, 
the most expert of the light-fingered gentry 
trailing the show. 

“Slim,” she warned impressively, “‘now 
get me an’ get me good: Did you make that 
stout slob I was talkin’ to? Well, he’s gone 
into th’ menagerie, an’ you frame him. He 
has a bunch of papers in th’ inside pocket of 
his coat, an’ I must have 'em inside of half 
an hour. I needn’t tell you th’ rest. Get 
‘em if you have to stampede th’ elephants 
or start a riot. Do you foller me?” 

Slim nodded. 

‘Tl land him,’ 
you be at?’ 

‘In th’ pad room, an’ don’t stop fur 
nothin’,”’ rejoined thee ire us woman. “Now 
on your way, Slim, an’ I'll red-light you if 
you make a flivver. Get action if you have 
to cut th’ guy ropes.” 

Ten minutes thereafter Pittsburg Slim 
slid swiftly through the connection and laid 
a large, important-looking envelope in the 
hands of the waiting Mademoiselle Ma- 
zurka. 

“*It was as easy as fallin’ out of bed,’ he 
chortled. ‘‘ Th’ gink was leanin’ ov er lookin’ 
at th’ sacred calf, an’ he dropped ’em. I 
never had to lay a finger on him. He’s still 
at th’ monke "y cage out there fannin’ with 
Shorty.’ 

The woman grasped the papers eagerly. 

“Wait here a minute, Slim,” she com- 
manded. “I’m just goin’ to lamp "em over 
an’ then you kin hand ’em back to him. 
You know how to square that end of it all 
right.” 

Holding the precious documents as if 
she feared they were equipped with wings 
Mademoiselle Mazurka disappeared be- 
hind the canvas curtain which separated 
the ladies’ dressing section from the rest of 
the pad room. The envelope was unsealed. 
It was filled with impressive-looking legal 
documents, some of which bore great red 
official insignia and were replete with subtle 
legal phraseology. Most of those, of course, 
were as Greek to the woman, who was fe- 
verishly turning page after page seeking 
the real kernel, but eventually she mastered 
enough of the contents to gather that 
Charles C. Carson, alias the Singin’ Kid, 
the man whom she had married and so 
ruthlessly despoiled of all he had on earth, 
had fallen heir to a fabulously rich landed 
estate in England. Attached to this inher- 
itance was a title. All that remained for 
him to do was to take possession. 

As the real import dawned upon her, the 
Junoesque Female Samson and strongest 
woman in the world almost collapsed. Him, 
the Singin’ Kid, Sir Charles Carson, Bar- 
onet, of Hatterly Hall! To think of it! 
And how she had been hoist by her own 
petard! 

Mademoiselle Mazurka sat down on her 
trunk, dazed. It was too big a contract. 
She could hardly grasp the situation, in- 
ured even as she was to the vicissitudes 


th 


* he declared. “‘ Where’ll 


of they of the wandering foot. The papers 
rolled off her lap and onto the sand at her 
feet. She gazed at them as one in a trance, 
and roused herself with effort only when the 
equestrian director blew his whistle for the 
grand entry. But it was a different woman 
who passed out to lead that impressive spec- 
tacle. With head tilted high and the air 
of a duchess she rode forth to a fanfare of 
trumpets. Was she not Lady Maud Carson, 
of Hatterly Castle? 

Asshe passed the waiting Slim she shoved 
the envelope into his outstretched hands. 

“Get ’em back to where you got ’em, 
pronto, Slim,”’ she enjoined, “‘an’ don't 
never breathe a word te a soul. Just pre- 
tend you was walkin’ behind him an’ they 
fell out of his pocket, but above all things 
see that he gets ‘em back an’ doesn’t mis- 
trust that anyone has batted an eye at’em.”’ 

Before the band had ceased playing the 
opening march the artful Slim was accost- 
ing Colonel Paragon. 

“T seen you drop these, boss,”” he ex- 
claimed as he held out the documents. 
“They fell out of your pocket when you was 
passin’ from th’ menagerie to th’ big top, 
an’ after I picked 'em up I lost you for a 
minute or two in th’ crowd.” 

Colonel Paragon received the envelope 
with many evidences of satisfaction. 

“Wouldn't have lost ‘em fur ten thou- 
sand dollars,” he attested as he took a 
goodly roll from his pocket and handed 
Slim a twenty-dollar bill. ‘‘ You sure did 
me a service, friend. I never missed 'em, 
an’ if I hadda lost 'em I might as well of 
kept on goin’, because I nev er could of lit 
in little old New York again.’ 


iv 


T MIGHT be well to state that Made- 

moiselle Mazurka, strongest woman in 
the world, did not appear at the regular 
evening performance of the circus. Her 
place was taken by an understudy. In- 
stead of filling her usual professional obliga- 
tions she was comfortably ensconced in the 
stateroom of a Pullman, rolling eastward as 
fast as the wheels of the Overland Limited 
could carry her. Late into the night 
Mademoiselle Mazurka lay awake, and as 
the train sped onward she formulated a 
plan of campaign. 

First of all, she must find the Singin’ Kid 
and effect a reconciliation before he dis- 
covered he was heir to a fortune. Of course 
it would never do to let the Kid know that 
she had become cognizant of that fact. 
Mademoiselle Mazurka banked on the 
womanly appeal she was prepared to make, 
backed up by the salient fact that she in- 
tended to return to him the money she had 
despoiled him of. Then she would persuade 
him to rejoin the circus at Plattsburg, 
where he could meet Colonel Paragon in 
the regular way and be apprised of his good 
luck. By that time, of course, she intended 
that she should be thoroughly and firmly 
reéstablished in his good graces. As to 
finding him, she was satisfied that wherever 
the horses were running on the big Metro- 
politan tracks there would be the Singin’ 
Kid. 

Mademoiselle Mazurka had no mis- 
givingson the latter point. She leaned back 
luxuriantly on the pillows and gazed out on 
the moonlit landscape, dreaming dreams. 


Lady Maud Carson! Well, well! She 
and the Kid would forsake the white tops 
forever. In a new country she could 


blossom into a grand lady and sink the 
past beyend possibility of salvage. 

Two days thereafter, and arrayed in the 
most fetching gown that the skill of a Fifth 
Avenue modiste could create, Mademoi- 
selle Mazurka passed through the portals 
of the Coney Island Jockey Club at Sheeps- 
head Bay. She took a seat in the grand- 
stand most nearly adjacent to the club- 
house inclosure, and from this coign of 
vantage reconnoitered. In the crowd below 
on the lawn she failed to see the object of 
her search, but this lady was equal to any 
emergency and called a messenger boy. 

““Do you see anythin’ you like in th’ 
first race, kid?” she hummed affably, as 
she scanned her program. 

“Blackthorn looks like oil in th’ 
ma’am,”’ responded that official. 

“Well, bet twenty on his nose fur me,’ 
returned the lady, producing the money; 
“‘an’ here’s a dollar to sweeten you up. 
Don’t shade me none on th’ odds though.” 

The messenger turned away to execute the 
commission, when the woman recalled him. 
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We Thank Pyrene 
for Our Lives 


Father was away. Mother, Betty and little George and I 
were asleep. The fire started in the cellar—hot ashes dumped 
into a wooden barrel. It looked as if we were trapped. The 
flames were creeping up the stairway. 

I groped my way to the hall and located the Pyrene Fire 
Extinguisher. Then I began playing the Pyrene on the stairs. 
In a jiffy I had a way opened up for Mother, Betty and little 
George. I got them out the front door all right, and shortly 
I had the rest of the fire smothered. But it was a terribly 
close call for Mother and the little ones. 


Pyrene saves 15% Factories, schools, 
on auto insurance. theatres, use Pyrene. 
Write for “‘The Vital Five Minates"’ 


Inspected, Approved and Labeled by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

52 Vanderbilt Avenue New York, N. Y. 

Branches in 26 cities 
19-21 Great Queen Street, 


Ltd London, W. C 


The Pyrene Co., 


Fussy About the Look of Your Socks? 


Try Everwear. They do all of the satisfy 
ing things you ve always wanted socks 
Look right, fit right, feel right 
right —are right from toe to heel and from 
Variety wide 


Made in light and medium 
weights; in blac kandallpop- 
ular shades; in cotton, lisle . 
fiber silk and pure thread do: weal 
silk. Prices 25c, 50c 
$1.00. At most department 


stores and haberdashers’. 


7 5« and 
sole to top. enough to match 
up with any suit and fit any occasion 

If your merchant does not sel! Everwear Hosiery, 


write us and we'll tell you how to get them 


EVERWEAR HOSIERY CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis 


For 
Men, Women 
and Children 
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“Lavender and old lace— 
gown and old god!" 

A fit sting fer all this — the 

woodwork finished with Vitralite 8 

the Long-Life White Enamel, ie 

N homes where dwells 
the spirit of refinement | 
and discrimination, Vit- 
ralite is used for its chaste 
whiteness and permanency. | 

Here at last is an enamel | 
that will not crack, peel nor | 
turn yellow, whether used | 
inside or outside, on wood, | 
metal, plaster or cement 
and it lasts longer than 
paint, 

Send for book and two 
Free Sample Panels 
one finished with Vitralite 
and the other with ‘‘61"’ 
Floor Varnish, the varnish 
that stands the wear- 
the punishment every floor 

| receives. 

Address all inquirics to Pratt 4 | 
Lambert-Inc., 83 Tonawanda St, 
Buffalo, N.Y. tn Canada, 25 Court- 
wright St, 
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WHAT'S YOUR JOB NOW? 


The Curtis agent is never asked that question. His friends know 
that he has a position and that it ts permanent. They know 
that he 1s not an employee, at the mercy of conditions which may 
result in his discharge, yet which conditions he cannot change. 


JHE N you become a subscription representative for The Saturday 

Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentleman, 

you have a permanent business which can be depended upon from year 

to year. Your customers of this year will renew with you next year, and 

each succeeding year means increased earnings. You are an independent 
business man or woman 

We want men and women representatives in every part of the country 
to look after our subscription work. Between now and the first of the 
year alone there are almost three-quarters of a million subscriptions to 
be renewed. We pay for this work in commission and salary. 

If you have a position now and want to try the work experimentally 
at first, you can do so, devoting only your spare time to it until you 
have satished yourself as to its possibilities. 

It will cost you only a two-cent stamp to find out all about the plan 
which has made thousands of others independent. You assume no 
obligation. Do it now. 


AGENCY DIVISION, BOX 114 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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EVENING POST 


| “You didn’t happen to see Charley Car- 
| son about today, did you?” she queried 
nonchalantly. 

“You mean th’ Singin’ Kid, ma’am?”’ he 
retorted. “Why, sure I did. He was 
standin’ out on th’ lawn behind th’ Pay te 
stand as I come upstairs. Look, there he 
is now that young man in gray countin’ 
th’ money.’ 

Mademoiselle Mazurka looked in the 
direction indicated. Sure enough, there 
was the Kid all dressed up. He was stand- 
ing in plain sight, industriously counting 
a fat roll of bills. She experienced a dis- 
tinct shock. Men of the Kid’s brand with 
money were usually hard to handle. But in 
less time than it takes to tell it she had 
fluttered down on the greensward and, 
walking swiftly behind him, laid her hand 
lovingly on the Kid’s shoulder. 

The latter wheeled about quickly, looked 

| up with an air of supreme astonishment 
and drew away. He folded his arms and 
regarded Mademoiselle Mazurka sternly. 

| “What is it now, woman, that made you 
drop from th’ clouds?” he sneered. “‘ Did 
somebody tell you that I had roped another 

| bank roll, or did th’ sheriff take th’ show 
away from you? I’m next to what you 
done to me when you framed that fake 
match. Every dog shakes his own paw 
now, Maudie.” 

“Charley, you’re just breakin’ my 
heart,” scbbed Mademoiselle Mazurka 
with every manifestation of contrition. 
“Just breakin’ me heart into little pieces. 
Anybody tells you I gyped you lied, an’ I'll 
prove it. But you made your getaway so 
quick, Kid, that I didn’t have no time, 
an 

“Tf I was to open up and say things I'd 
be like a real-estate man,” interrupted the 
Kid—‘“I'd have lots to talk about. I ain’t 
squawkin’ ; I’m just through, that’s all.” 

‘Listen to me, Charley, just listen to me 
a minute, an’ then you can go your own 
way if you want to,”” entreated his com- 
panion. ‘‘ You lost that money on th’ level 
all right up in lowy, but I’ve been workin’ 
tooth an’ nail with th’ show ever since, an’ 
got it out of soak with about twelve thou- 
sand to th’ good. You never seen such 
business as we've done since you left, 
Kid—turnaways every day an’ sittin’ ’em 
on th’ ground.” 

“Well, what’s that to do with me? 
queried the Singin’ Kid pessimistically. 
“Did you just come all th’ ways here to tell 
me that?” 

“You know why I came, Charley,” 
the strongest woman in the world, 
upon using the most salient 
weapon in or out of captivity—‘“‘ you know 
why I came. I came, Charley, because 
because—I couldn’t stay away. I was that 
lonesome without you, Charley. We've 
had our spats, of course, an’ I might have 
been wrong sometimes, but you misjudged 
me cruelly, Charley. I ain’t slept for a 
week thinkin’ about you, an’ so th’ day 
before yesterday when we were playin’ 
Lincoln I just walked aw ay an’ left Shorty 
to run th’ outfit till I got back.” 

“That's all right, but you got to show 
me,” interpolated the Kid. “When a 
woman gets talkin’ she don’t care what she 
says, an’ I ain’t no playground fur every- 

| body to prance around on.” 

“T’ll prove it to you! I'll prove it to you, 
Charley!” exclaimed Mademoiselle Ma- 
zurka hastily. “I brung all th’ money 
with me, Charley. Of course I ain’t got it 
here, but it’s up in th’ Astor House safe. 
You kin come right up now an’ I'll hand 
you back every cent you ever give me, or 
you kin wait till th’ races is over an’ we'll get 
it then. I'll show you that I’m flat’nin’.” 

““Mebbe so! Mebbe so!” hazarded the 
Kid. “‘You’ve showed me a good many 
things before, Maudie.” 

“Now, now, Charley,” resumed his 
| spouse, “can’t you be reasonable? Do you 
| suppose we're th’ only married folks don’t 

have our little spats? You just simply got 

off on th’ wrong foot. What more can I do 
| than to give you th’ money an’ show you 

that me heart’s in th’ right place? Now you 
| just take your choice, an’ say whether 

you'll go with me now or make a little 
| holiday of it right here. 

“Come on over, Kid, to th’ restaurant 
come on over, be asport. I'll stand a bottle 
of wealthy water.” 

“You don’t need to buy me anythin’, 
Maudie,” vouchsafed the Singin’ Kid; “I 
ain’t holdin’ nothin’ against you. If you're 
trottin’ square, why, it’s all I want; but 
I can’t go with you now, because I have a 

| few subscribers lined up an’ I’m liable to 
| grab a bunch before th’ last race is run. 
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Go on up in th’ grandstan’ and wait fur me. 
I'll come up occasionally an’ steer you 
where you might win a dollar or two.” 

“You ain’t goin’ to make no other get- 
away, are you?” interrogated Mademoiselle 
Mazurka. “It'll just cost you six thou- 
sand bucks if you do, because honest to 
goodness, Kid, I’ll hand you that money 
just as soon as you get to th’ hotel.” 

*Don’t worry, Maud, don’t worry,” re- 
— the Kid; ‘I'll take you at your word. 

m just goin’ to give you one more trial. 
If you toss me in th’ air I'll land on me 
feet. 

During the progress of the afternoon the 
Kid seemed to be meeting with unprece- 
dented success. Once or twice Made- 
moiselle Mazurka got a glimpse of his 
bank roll. It appeared to be growing by 
leaps and bounds. This somewhat damp- 
ened her spirits, despite the fact that she 
already felt reasonably certain of the suc- 
cess of her mission. She opined, neverthe- 
less, that she must play her cards boldly. 

At the close of the day she was escorted 
by the Singin’ Kid to a high-power auto- 
mobile which stood waiting; the latter gave 
the chauffeur instructions to head straight 
for her hotel, and as they journeyed home- 
ward Mademoiselle Mazurka prattled 
merrily. 

“‘Pretty easy fur you, Kid,” she purred. 
“You must of fell into a soft spot this last 
couple of weeks.” 

“ Hittin’ th’ hilltops,”’ responded that 
worthy. “I always told you, Maudie, that 
th’ race track was th’ onliest place to get 
acquainted with real money.” 

‘If he had only been flat broke,” la- 
mented Mademoiselle Mazurka to herself, 
“T might have handled him for a thousand 
or so; but he’s just black with coin. I'll 
have to come through, an’ come through 
quick.” 

Immediately upon reaching the hotel 
Mademoiselle Mazurka called for and re- 
ceived a pretentious leather wallet. In the 
privacy of her room she subsequently 
counted out therefrom and handed to the 
Kid six thousand dollars in United States 
gold certificates. 

“You'll come out to Plattsburg with 
me, Charley?”’ coaxed the lady. ‘Th’ 
show will be there next Friday an’ we'll 
have a regular little reunion. Since I come 
to think of it, there was a gentleman round 
askin’ for you th’ other day. He said he 
might come over to Plattsburg. He didn’t 
tell me what his business was, but he looked 
like a live one. Have you got anythin’ to 
kee p you in this town, Charley? 

“Very little; hardly anythin’, Maudie,” 
quoth the Singin’ Kid. “There's a guy up 
in Harlem, though, that owes me five 
hundred, an’ I think I'll slip out this eve- 
nin’ an’ bone him for it. You just brush up 
a bit, Maudie, an’ I'll be back in time to 
blow you off to a dinner. I’d take you 
along, but this guy runs a kind of a honk- 
atonk. He ain’t in your class.” 

As further evidence of wifely affection 
Mademoiselle Mazurka insisted on accom- 
panying the Singin’ Kid to the door of the 
hotel, where the automobile was still wait- 
ing. All the way down the elevator the 
Kid was chatting volubly. 

“There was somethin’ else I wanted to 
say to you before I went, Maudie,” con- 
tinued the Singin’ Kid as he stepped on 
the running board and disposed himself 
luxuriously among the cushions of the back 
seat. “Somethin’ I wanted to say, but it 
has slipped my mind.” 

“What was it, Charley? What was it? 
Can't you think?” wheedled the woman, 
who was bound to humor every idiosyn- 
crasy. 

“Funny how it got away from me,” 
chirped the Singin’ Kid airily. “Oh, yes, 
I have it now.”’ The car was getting into 
motion and the engine drumming out an 
impatient rataplan. ‘Oh, yes, Maudie,” 
reiterated the Kid, raising his voice above 
the whirr of the grinding wheels. He threw 
his head back and laughed with a certain 
boyish appreciation of the best joke of the 
season, and as he did so he. could feel the 
ee impact of his salvaged bank 
roll. 

The woman standing in the doorway 
regarded him askance. Something in his 
tone and manner carried warning, and a 
certain nameless and unaccountable fear 
possessed her that for once in her life she 
did not hold trumps. 

“Oh, yes, Maudie,” shrilled the Kid as 
the big touring car bounded away, “I beat 
th’ barrier, Maudie, an’ I just wanted to 
say Adiés! Farewell! Au revoir, an’ 
good-by!” 
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“Leaving It to Henry” an Expensive Policy 


in Power [Transmission 


Forty-Eight Million Dollars are Spent for Belting —Loss in Power 
One Hundred Million Dollars a Year 


T is said the late E. H. Harriman 
thought most of that associate or 
employee who could deliver the 
most facts. 

He had no use for the man 
who shuts his door to information or his 
mind to new methods. 

Although he employed a great num- 
ber of experts, it was facts, information, 
he was after, not theories or the tradi- 
tions of their professions. He was on 
guard against the ‘‘congealed mind’”’ of 
the expert —the mind open to sugges- 
tion in some respects and closed in 
others. 

Take the power department of the 
average plant for instance — gains are 
being made all the time in saving and 
efficiency. Yet in one single respect, 
old prejudices and traditions are costing 
American industry One Hundred Mil- 
lion Dollars a Year. 

This loss has nothing to do with 
the power generated, but with the 4ss 
of power in transmission. lt is simply a 
question of drive—of old ideas and 
prejudices that surround the question 
of the type of belting used. 


* * * * 


There are nineteen classes of indus- 
try in which transmission has been 
made a scientific feature, although in 
doing this many traditions have been 
shattered. 

Each of these industries has belt prob- 
lems of its own, and they have been met 
by various forms of the frst scientifically 
built belts — Leviathan-A naconda. 


* * * a 


Modern belt-running conditions 
vary in different plants from zero tem- 
peratures to those at which wood will 
char — from situations where absolute 
dryness is encountered to those in 
which both belt and machinery are 
under water—from installations where 
the belt runs faster than man has ever 
traveled to those where the belt moves 
more slowly than a person walks. 


New York 





ever given by belts before 


MAIN BELTING CO. OF CANADA, Ltd., Montreal 


here are Leviathan or Anaconda belts run 
ning under each of these conditions that are giving 
and machines than was 
many of these belts 
have been giving service for long periods of time, 
in some cases being in continuous use on main drives 
for thirty years 

There are individual Leviathan belts used for 


more power to the shafting 





conveying and elevating — handling tons of heavy 


material, ore, stone, shale, coal, sand and other 





Here is a Leviathan belt that cost $99.75. it has been 
running 3200 feet per minute for 20 years, 232 hours 
per day. The belt has never been taken up or turned 
over, has done 20 years" work at a cost of little more 
than half a cent per 10-hour day and is still giving 100 
per cent. service 


abrasives, that are each doing every day the work 
of five thousand wagons, and a husky team to haul 
each one! 


* . * 


Here are some typical facts 

Many bleacheries and dye houses have installed 
Anaconda beits. The conditions are next to impos 
sible for the average type of belt. Air saturated with 
steam, the continual drip of condensation from ceil- 
ings and side walls, humidity and heat almost unbear- 
able. Belts, pulleys and everything else soaking wet 
all the time 

Wet pulleys tend to make belts slip. High tem 
peratures produce excessive stretch. Conditions of 
this kind warp the “‘traditional’’ belt crooked 


The Anaconda belts installed have not done 


any of these things. They are rarely touched for 


MAIN BELTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Leviathan and Anaconda Belts 


PHILADELPHIA 


Chicago Pittsburgh Seattle 





any purpose after installation. You cannot find 
the signs of wear that slip always produces. The 
belts run absolutely true 


. . . . 


One of the greatest tests of a belt's tractiveness 
occurs in steel mills where many Leviathan belts 
are installed for various purposes. On a steel roll, 
for instance, the load fluctuates because of the 
nature of the work and the belt frequently operates 
at a 50 per cent. overload. It also comes into con 
tact with a great deal of oil 

In one rolling mill the boss roller says that 
Leviathan gives nearer 100 per cent. traction 
through run of work than any other belt he has 
had experience with. 

Another writes certifying that “the Levia 
than belt has given me better service by far than 
any other belt I ever used on rolling mill work.”’ 


. . . . 


Machine shops used to be considered the 
stronghold of the traditional belting. Anaconda 
is now making good on hundreds of these installa 
tions. No stretch. No slip. No bother 


. . . . 


The foregoing are but a few of the mass of 
facts regarding the performance of Leviathan 
Anaconda, the scientific beltings for transmission, 
conveying and elevating 

Unfortunately for the theorists, Leviatha: 
Anaconda belts are making good 

Ihey are totally unlike any other belts in the 
world —various-ply, of solid fabric, so impregnated 
with a special composition, treated, stretched and aged 
as to form a pliable belting well-nigh indestructible 
In service they have nothing in common with canvas 
belts. They are in no sense a substitute for any type of 
belt. They stand upon their own service records in 
every installation 

There is only one way to think of belting 
that is, of power delivered—strength 
ties—economy of up-keep—length of life—and 
after the others, cost of installation 


tractive qual- 


* . . . 


j 


lt is possible for a belt costing as little as 
$5.40 either to increase or reduce from 10 to 50 
per cent. the efficiency of a machine costing 
thousands of dollars 

Not only 
dozen industries—the textile industry being a 
notable example 

If Anaconda belts lasted only one-tenth as 
long as they do, textile mills could afford to buy 


possible, but if is occurring in a 


4 


them because of increased production 


Leviathan-Anaconda Belts are sold by us di 
rect to the users 

Leviathan-Anaconda Service is available at 
first hand to every user of our belts, no matter how 
long they may be in use 

Get the facts about power-saving in your own 
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Campbell Detachable Upholstery that there is in being faultlessly dressed. 


the 


At a single stroke Campbell Detachable Upholstery 
transforms the shabbiness of last year’s car to the smart 
luxury of the fine limousine. T’o the new car it adds a 
warmth of color, a richness of tone and finish that no 
other single article of equipment can give it. J¢ is Full 
Dress For Motor Cars! 

Think of the rare opportunity to individualize your 
car with this new interior trim in a color scheme that is 
entirely your own! Think of the satisfaction of knowing 
that Campbell Detachable Upholstery is giving your car 
as much personality as a fine suit of clothes gives you! 


Campbell Detachable Upholstery fits over the regu- 
lar upholstery like the upholstery itself, becoming in 
appearance an inherent part of the car body. Any one 
can install it. No alterations are necessary. With a snap 
of its special fasteners you adjust each hand-tailored part 
over cushions, backs, arms and doors. With equal ease 


you slip it off for cleaning. 
AMPBELL DE 
A °>BE 


ESTABLISHED 1/879 


same satisfaction in owning a 


car equipped with 


If you are buying a new car, ask to see it equipped 
in this latest style. If you want to make your old car 
look like new again, order a set of Campbell Detachable 
Upholstery in the fabric that just suits you. The cost 
will be surprisingly moderate, in many cases less than 
the price of a single tire. 


Write today for illustrated folder and samples 


-with prices for practically every make and model of 
car, old or new. See the many handsome motor fabrics 
and beautiful washable linens. Give your car that smart 
personality hitherto found only in the highest priced 
American and European cars. Write today to The 
Perkins Campbell Co., 643 Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


NOTE—Campbell Detachable Upholstery has many pra 
tical advantages, too. It protects the finish of new upholstery 
and is much more easily cleaned than materials ordinarily used 
It is cool and comfortable and is the best protection against 
shiny clothes and soiled frocks. 
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\ THE MILL THAT MUNSINGWEAR MADE 


9,000,000 MUNSINGWEAR GARMENTS SOLD ANNUALLY. 
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é MUNSING UNION SUITS | 
9 : fit and cover the form perfect- 
‘ ly without gapping or binding 
at the crotch. They wear a 
long time. The fit won’t wash 
out. They may be had in 


Le 


_ MuNsinc 
WE aR 


UNION SUIT 


YOU Ma 
light, medium or heavy weight 
80 different fabrics. fabrics in every required size 


86 different. styles. . 
A right size for everybody. 


and style for men, women 
~ and children. 
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For samples of fabrics, style, illustrations and name of Munsingwear dealer in your town, address y 
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(COLGATE 


SHAVING LATHER 


TUESDAY 
Try the STICK 


Rubbed on the face, eT 
tion softens the beard. ane a 
last bit—wet it and stick |! ie 
the new Stick. (Econom as\ 
Colgate s-) 


is comtort with 


’ 


» wet brush 


her On the 


f—> 


<= 


THURSDay 


CREAM 


OUT a 
Cream On the 
brush. 
Work 


SOtt 


Tain of 


ithe 


Presc 


little Of the 
wet Shaving 
© lace, then 
Remains 
Until the 
“4 ueezed 


YF on th 


up lather. 
All 
last bit 


the tube. 


l Creamy 
is 


from 


You can’t possibly know the full meaning of 
shaving comfort until you’ve tried Colgate’s 
Shaving Lather—Stick, or Powder, or Cream. 


How to find which you prefer 


Trv Stick, Powder and Cream—all three. ‘To find out which you like best, 
send 10¢ in stamps and we will mail you 77za/ Srzes of all three. Use them on 
alternate days, ‘*turn about.’” Each will give you the same gratifying re- 
sult, a really smooth and comfortable shave, no matter how tender the skin. 


Colgate’s needs no mussy “rubbing in” with the fingers 


COLGATE & CO. Dept.P 199 Fulton Street, New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Totlet Soap 


eS 


luxurious, lasting, refined 





